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THE Life of Cowley, notwithftanding the penury 
of Englifh biography, has been written by Dr* 
Sprat, an p.uthor whofe pregnancy of imagination 
and elegance of language have defcrvedly fet hinrl 
high in the ranks of literature; but his zeal of 
friendfhip, or ambition of eloquence, has produced 
a funeral oration rather than a hiftory : he has given 
the charadter, nor the life, of Cowley ; for he writes 
with fo little detail, that fcarcely any thing is 
diftindlly known, but all is (hewn confufed and en- 
larged through the mill of panegyrick. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was born in the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighteeti. His father 
was a grocer, whofe condition Dr. Sprat conceals 
under the general appellation of a citizen; and, 
what would probably not have been lefs carefully fup- 
preffed, the omiflion of his name in the regifter of 
St. Dunftan's parilh gives reaforl to fufpeft that his 
father was a feftary. Whoever he was, he died 
before the birth of his fon, and confequently left 
him to the care of his mother; whom Wood repre- 

Vol. IX. B feats 



2 COWLEY. 

fcnts as ftruggllng earneflly to procure him a literary 
education, and who, as flie lived to the age of 
eighty, had her folicitude rewarded by feeing her 
fon eminent, and, I hope, by feeing him fortunate, 
and partaking his profperity. We know at leaft, 
from Sprat's account, that he always acknowledged 
her care, and juftly paid the dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay 
Spenfer's Fairy Queen; m which he very early took 
delight to read, till, by feeling the charms of verfe, 
he became, as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. 
Such are the accidents which, fometimes remem- 
bered, and perhaps fometimes forgotten, produce 
that particular defignation of mind, and propenfity 
for fome certain fcience or employment, which is 
commonly called Genius. The true Genius is a mind 
of large general powers, accidentally determined to 
fome particular dire<Slion. Sir Jofhua Reynolds, the 
great Painter of the prefent age, had the firft fond- 
nefs for his art excited by the perufal of Richardfon's 
treatife. 

By his mother's folicitation he was admitted into 
Weftmlnller-fchool, where he was foondiftinguiflied. 
He was wont, fays Sprat, to relate, ** That he had 
^* this defeft in his memory at that time, that his 
" teachers never could bring it to retain the ordinary 
•* rules of grammar.'* 

This is an inftance of the natural defire of man 
to propagate a wonder. It is furely very difficult 
to tell any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could 
not refrain from amplifying a commodious incident, 
though the book to which he prefixed his narrative 
contained its ^confutation. A memory admitting 
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fome things^ and rejedling others, an intellectual 
digeftion that concocted the pulp of learning, 'but 
refufed the huiks^ had the appearance of an inftinc* 
tive elegance, of a particular provifion made by 
Nature for literary politeucfs. But in the author's 
own honed relation, the marvel vanifhes: he was^ 
he fays, fucb ** an enemy to all conftraint, that his 
** mailer never could prevail on him to learn the 
** rules without book," He does not tell that he 
could not learn the rules, but that, being able to 
perform his exercifes without them, and being an 
*' enemy to conftraint,'* he fpared himfelf the 
labour. 

Among the Englifli poets, Cowley, Milton, and 
Pope, might be faid ^* to lifp in numbers-,*' and 
have given fuch early proofs, not only of powers 
of language, but of comprehenfion of things, as to 
more tardy minds feems fcarcely credible. But of 
the learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, 
fince a volume of his poems was not only written, 
but printed in his thirteenth year*; containing, 
with other poetical compofitions, ** The tragical 
** Hiftpry of Pyramus and Thifbe,'* written when he 
was ten years old; and *^ Conftantia and Philetus/* 
written two years after. 

While he was yet at fchool he produced a comedy 
called *^ Love's Riddle," though it was not pub- 
lifhed till he had been fome time at Cambridge.' 
This comedy is of the paftoral kind, which requires 
ro acquaintance with the living world, and therefore 

* This Volume was not puhliflied before 1633, when Cowley 
was fifteen years old. Dr. Johufon, as well as former Biograf 
phers, feems to have been milled by the portrait of Cowley being 
by mifiakc marked with the age of thirteen years. R. 
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4 COWLEY. 

the time at which it was compofed adds little tQ 
the wonders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, He was removed to Cambridge*, where 
fee continued his ftudies with great intenfenefs; for 
he is faid to have written, while he was yet a young 
ftudent, the greater part of his *^ Davideis;*' a 
work of which the materials could not have been 
collected without the ftudy of many years, but by a 
mind of the greateft vigour and a^ivity. 

Two years after his fettlement at Cambridge he 
publiftied '^ Love's Riddle/' with a poetical dedi- 
cation to Sir Kenelm Digby; of whofe acquaintance 
all his contemporaries feem to have been ambiti- 
ous ; and " Naufragium Joculare," a comedy writ* 
ten in Latin, but without due attention to the 
ancient models; for it is not loofe verfe, but mere 
profe. It was printed, with a dedication in verfe to 
Dr. Comber, mafter of the college; but, having 
neither the facility of a popular nor the accuracy of 
a learned work, it feems to be now univerfally 
neglefted. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince 
paflcd through Cambridge in his way to York, he 
was entertained with a reprefcntation of the •* Guar- 
'* dian," a comedy, which Cowley fays was neither 
written nor afted, but rough-drawn by him, and 
repeated by the fcholars. That this comedy was 
printed during his abfence from his country, he 
appears to have confidered as injurious to his repu- 
tation; though, during the fuppreflion of the 

* He was a candidate this year at Weflnoinfler-fchool for elec- 
tion to Trinity College, but proved unfuccefefuU N. 
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COWLEY. 5 

theatres^ It was fometinies privately a£ted with fuffi- 
cient approbation. 

In 1643, being now mafter of arts^ he was^ by 
the prevalence of the parliament, ejeded frona 
Cambridge, and flieltered himfelf at St. John's Col- 
lege in Oxford; where, as is faid by Wood, he 
publiihed a fatire, called " The Puritan and Papift,'' 
which was only inferted in the laft colledion of his 
works *; and fo diftinguilhed himfelf by the warmth 
of his loyalty, and the elegance of his converfation, 
that he gained the kindnefs and confidence of thofe 
who attended the King, and amongft others of Lord 
Falkland, whofe notice cafl a luftre on all to whom 
It was extended. 

About the time when Oxford was furrendered to 
the parliament, he followed the Queen to Paris, 
where he became fecretary to the Lord Jermyn, af- 
terwards Earl of St. Albans, and was employed in 
fuch correfpondence as the royal caufe required, 
and particularly in cyphering and decyphering the 
letters that pafled between the King and Queen ; an 
employment of the higheft confidence and honour. 
So wide was his province of intelligence, that, for 
feveral years, it filled all his days and two or three 
nights in the week. 

In the year 1647, his " Miftrefs*' was publifhed; 
for he imagined, as he declared in his preface to a 
fubfequent edition, that ^ poets are fcarcely thought 

* In the firft edition of this Life, Dr. Johnfon wrote, " which 
** was never inferted in any colle6Hon of his works;" but he al- 
tered the expreffion when the Lives were collected into volumes. 
The fatire was added to Cowley's works by the defire of John- 
fon. N. 
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g COWLEY. 

*^ freemen of their company without paying fome 
" duties, or obliging themfelves to be true to Love." 
This obligation to amorous ditties owes, 1 believe, 
its original to the fame of Petrarch, who, in an age 
rude and uncultivated, by his tuneful homage to his 
Laura, refined the manners of the lettered world, and 
filled Europe with love and poetry. But the bads of 
all excellence is truth : he that profeffcs love ought; 
to feel its power, Petrarch was a real lover, and 
Laura doubtlefs deferved his tendernefs. Of Cow- 
ley, we are told by Barnes *, who had means enough 
of information, that, whatever he may talk of hia 
own inflammability, and the variety of charadlcrs by 
which his heart was divided, he in reality was in 
love but once, and then never had refodution to tell 
his paflion. 

This confideration cannot but abate, in fome mea^ 
fur/f, the reader's efteem for the work and the author^ 
To love excellence, is natural; it is natural like- 
wife for the lover to folicit reciprocal regard by an 
elaborate difplay of his own qualifications. The 
defire of pleafmg has in different men produced 
actions of heroifm, and effufions of wit ; but it feems 
as reafonable to appear the champion as the poet of 
an *^ airy nothing/* and to quarrel as to write for 
what Cowley might have learned from his maftcr 
Pindar to call the *^ dream of a fhadow." 

It is furely not difficult, in the folitude of a col- 
lege, or in the buftle of the world, to find ufeful 
ftudics and ferious employment. No man needs to 
be fo burthened with life as to fquander it in volun- 

* Barnefii Anacreontcm. Dr. J. 
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COWLEY. 7 

tary dreams of fiditious occurrences. The man that 
fits down to fuppofe himfelf charged with treafon or 
peculation, and heats his mind to an elaborate pur- 
gation of his character from crimes which he was 
never within the poffibility of committing, differs 
only by the infrequency of his folly from him who 
praifes beauty which he never faw; complains of 
jealoufy which he never felt ; fuppofes himfelf fome- 
times invited, and fometimes forfaken ; fatigues his 
fancy^ and ranfacks his memory, for images which 
may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or the gloominefs of 
defpair ; and dreflcs his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis 
fometimes in flowers fading as her beauty, and fome- 
times in gems lading as her virtues. 

At Paris, as fecretary to lord Jermyn, he was 
engaged in tranfadting things of real importance 
with real men and real women, and at that time did 
not much employ his thoughts upon phantoms of 
gallantry. Some of his letters to Mr. Bcnnet, after- 
wards Earl of Arlington^ from April to December, in 
1650, are preferved in *' Mifcellanea Aulica,*' a 
coUedion of papers publiihed by Brown. Thcfc 
letters, being written like thofe of other men whofe 
minds are more on things than words, contribute no 
other wife to his reputation than as they fhew him to 
have been above the affedtation of unfeafonable ele- 
gance, and to have known that the bufinefs of a 
ftatefman can be little forwarded by flowers of rhe- 
torick. 

One paffage, however, feems not unworthy of fome 
notice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty then in 
agitation : 

B 4 " The 



8 . COWLEY. 

** The Scotch treaty," (ays he, ** is the oiily thing 
^^ now in which we are vitally concerned ; I am one 
** of the lafthopers, and yet cannot now abftain from 
** believing, that an agreement will be made : all 
** people upon the place inclme to that of union. 
*^ The Scotch will moderate fomething of the rigour 
*^ of their demands; the mutual neceflity of an acr 
<* cord is vifible, the King is periuaded of it. And 
*^ to tell you the truth (which I take to be an ar- 
*^ gumcnt above all the reft), Virgil has told the 
•* fame thing to that purpofe/' 

This expreffion from a fecretary of the prefe^u 
time would be confidered as merely ludicrous, or at 
moft as an oftentatious difplay of fcholarfliip; hut the 
manners of that time were fo tinged with fupcr- 
flition, that I cannot but fufpedt Cowley of having 
confulted on this great occafion the Virgilian lots *, 

and 

* ConfuUiDg the Virgilian Lots, Sortcs Virgilianae, is a me- 
thod of Divination by the openmg of Virgil, and applying to 
the circumllances of the pcrufer the lirll palTage in either of the 
two pages that he accidentally fixes his eye on. It is faid, tha; 
king Charles 1. and Lord Falkland, being in the Bodleian library, 
made this experuiient of their future fortunes, and met vvith 
palFages- equally ominous to each. That of the king was the 
follovying: 

At bello audacis populi vexatus & armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulfus lull, 
Auxiliuni imploret, videatque indigna fuorum 
F\incra, ncc, cum fe fub leges pacis iniqune 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur: 
Sed cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena. 

JEuQid, book IV. line 61 ;• 

Yet let a rnce untam'd, and haughty foes, 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppofe, 

Qp- 
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COWLEY. 9 

and p have given fome credit to the anfwer of his 
oragle. 

OpprefsM with numbers in th' unequal fieldj 
His men dii'courag'dy and himfelt expellM : 
Let him for fuccour fue from place to place, 
Tom from hit fubjedls and his fon's embrace* 
Firft let him fee his friends in battle flain. 
And their untimely fate lament in vain : 
And when, at length, the cruel war (hall ceafci 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 
Nor let him then enjoy fupreme command. 
But fall untimely by fome hoflile hand. 
And lie unbury'd on the barren fand. 

D&YDEN. 

Lord Falkland's: 

Non haec, O Palla, dederas promifTa parentis 
Cautius ut facvo velles te credere Mani. 
Haud ignanls eram, quantum nova gloria in armis^ 
Et praedulce decus primo ccrtamine poflet. 
Primitix juvenis miferse, bellique propinqui 
Dura rudtmenta, & nulli exaudita Deorura, 
Vota precefque meae ! 

JEndd, book XL line i $2. 

O Pallas, thou haft failM thy plighted word. 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the fvvord ; 
I warn'd thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue; 
That boilinjj blood would carry thee too far, 
Yoang as thou wert to dangers raw, to war. 
O curft eflay of arms, difaftrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come ! 
Hard elements of unaufpicious war. 
Vain vows to Heaven, and unavailing care! 

Dryden. 

Hoffman, in his Lex'con, frives a very fatifar'ory account of this 
practice of fecking fates in books : and fays, that it was ufed by 
the Pagans, the Jewifli Rabbins, and even the early Chriftians; 
the latter taking the New Teftament for their oracle. H. 

Some 
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Some years afterwards-, ** bufinefs," fays Sprat, 
'^ paffed of courfe into other hands;*' and Gowfcy, 
being no longer ufeful at Paris, was in 1656 fent 
back into England, that, ^* under pretence of privacy 
" and retirement, he might take occafion of giving 
" notice of the pofture of things in this nation.'* 

Soon after his return to London, he waft feized by 
fome meffengers of the ufurping powers, who were 
fent out in queft of another man ; and being examin- 
ed, was put into confinement, from which he was 
not difmiffed without the fecurity of a thoufand 
pounds given by Dr. Scarborough. 

This year he publifhcd his poems, with a preface, 
in which he feems to have inferted fomething, fup- 
preffed in fubfequent editions, which was interpreted 
to denote fome relaxation of his loyalty. In this 
preface he declares, that ** his defire had been for 
*' fome days paft, and did ftill very vehemently con- 
** tinue, to retire himfelf to fome of the American 
^* plantations, and to forfake this world for ever.'* 

From the obloquy which the appearance of fub- 
miffion to the ufurpers brought upon him, his bio- 
grapher has been very diligent to clear him, and in- 
deed it does not feem to have leffened his reputation. 
His wifli for retirement we can eafily believe to be 
undiflcmblcd ; a man harraffed in one kingdom, 
and perfecuted in another, who, after a courfe 
of bufinefs that employed all his days and half 
his nights in cyphering and decyphering, comes 
to his own country and Heps into a prifon, will be 
willing enough to retire to fome place of quiet and 
of fafety. Yet let neither our reverence for a ge- 
nius, nor our pity for a fufferer, difpofc us to forget 

that. 
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that, if his afiivity was virtue, his retreat was cow- 
ardice. 

He then took upon himfelf the chara&er of Phy- 
fician, ftill, according to Sprat, with intention, ** to 
** diffemble the main defign of his coming over ;'* 
and, as Mr. Wood relates, •^ complying with the 
** men then in power (which was much taken notice 
** of by the royal party), he obtained an order to be 
" created Dodor of Phyfick, which being done to 
*' his mind (whereby he gained the ill-will of fomc 
•* of his friends), he went into France again, having 
^^ made a copy of verfes on Oliver's death/' 

This is no favourable reprefentation, yet even in 
this not much wrong can be difcovered. How far 
he complied with tbe men in power, is to be en- 
quired before he can be blamed. It is not faid that 
he told them any fecrets, or affifted them by intel- 
ligence, or any other aft. If he only promifed to be 
quiet, that they in whofe hands he was might free 
him from confinement, he did what no law of fociety 
prohibits. 

The man whofe mifcarriage in a juft caufe has put 
him in the power of his enemy may, without any 
violation of his integrity, regain his liberty, or pre- 
ferve his life, by a promife of neutrality : for the 
ftipulation gives the enemy nothing which he had 
not before; the neutrality of a captive may be 
always fecured by his imprifonment or death. He 
that is at the difpofal of another may not promife 
to aid him in any injurious aft, becaufe no power 
can compel aftive obedience. He may engage to 
do nothing, but not to do ill. 

There 
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There is reafon to think that Cowley promifed 
little. It does not appear that his compliance gained 
him confidence enough to be trufted without fecurity, 
for the bond of his bail was never cancelled •, nor 
that it made him think himfelf fccure, for at that 
diflblution of governnaent, which followed the death 
of Oliver, he returned into France, where he re- 
fumed his former ftation, and ftaid till the Reftora- 
tion. 

" He continued," fays his biographer, *^ under 
** thefe bonds till the general deliverance;" it is 
therefore to be fuppofed, that he did not go to 
France, and aft again for the King, without the con- 
fent of his bondfman ; that he did not Ihew his loy- 
alty at the hazard of his friend, but by his friend's 
permiffion. 

Of the verfes on Oliver's death, in which Wood's 
narrative feems to imply fomething encomiafticfc, 
there has been no appearance. There is a difcourfe 
concerning his government, indeed, with verfes 
intermixed, but fuch as certainly gained its author 
no friends among the abettors of ufurpation, 

A doftor of phyfick however he was made at Ox- 
ford in December, 1657; and in the commence- 
njcnc of the Royal Society, of which an account 
has been given by Dr. Birch, he appears bufy among 
the experimental philofophers with the title of Dr. 
Cowky. 

There is no reafon for fuppofing that he ever at- 
tempted practice; but his preparatory ftudies have 
contributed fomething to the honour of his country. 
Confidering Botany as neceflary to a phyfician, he 
retired into Kent to gather plants: and as the predo- 

miina.nce 
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minance of a favourite fludy affedts all fubordinate 
operations of the intelleft, Botany in the mind of 
Cowley turned into Poetry. He compofed in Latin 
feveral books on Plants, of which the firft and fc- 
cond difplay the qualities of Herbs, in elegiac verfcj 
the third- and fourth, the beauties of Flowers in va- 
rious meafures ; and in the fifth and fixth, the ufe 
of Trees, in heroick numbers* 

At the fame time were produced, from the fame 
univerfity, the two great Poets, Cowley and Milton, 
of diffimilar genius, of oppolite principles; but 
concurring in the cultivation of Latin Poetry, in 
which the Englilh, till their works and May's poem 
appeared *, feemed unable to conteft the palm with 
any other of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton 
be compared (for May I hold to be fuperior to both), 
the advantage feems to lie on the fide of Cowley, 
Milton is generally content to exprefs the thoughts of 
the ancients in their language; Cowley, without 
much lofs of purity or elegance, accommodates the 
diftion of Rome to his own conceptions. 

At the Reftoration, after all the diligence of his 
long fervice, and with confcioufnefs not only of the 
merit of fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilities, 
be naturally expefted ample preferments; and, that 
he might not be forgotten by his own fault, wrote 
a Song of Triumph. But this was a time of fuch 

♦ By May's Poem, we are to iinderftand a continyation of 
lucan's Pharfalia to the death of Julius Ccelar, by Thomas May, 
an eminent poet and hiiiorian, who flouriflied in the reigns of 
James and Charles I. and of whom a life is given in the Biogra- 
phja Britannica. li. 

general 
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general hope, that great numbers were inevitabljT 
difappointed ; and Cowley found his reward very 
tedioufly delayed. He had been promifed, by both 
Charles the Firft and Second, the Mafterfhip of the 
Savoy ; ** but he loft it,*' fays Wood, ** by certain 
•* perfons, enemies to the Mufes/' 

The negleft of the court was not his only morti- 
fication; having, by fuch alteration as he thought 
proper, fitted his old Comedy of ** The Guardian** 
for the ftage, he produced it* under the title of 
" The Cutter of Coleman-ftreet-f-/' It was treated 
on the ftage with great feverity, and was afterwards 
cenfured as a fatire on the King's party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to the firft 
exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, ** that, when 
♦• they told Cowley how little favour had been flxewn 
*' him, he received the news of his ill fuccefs, not 
** with fo much firmnefs as might have been ex- 
•* pefted from fo great a man.'' 

What firmnefs they expedted, or what weakneft 
Cowley diicovered, cannot be known. He that 
miflcs his end will never be as much pleafed as he 
that attains it, even when he can impute no part of 
his failure to himfelf; and when the end is to pleafe 
the multitude, no man, perhaps, has a right, in 
things admitting of gradation and comparifon, to 
throw the whole blame upon his judges, and to- 

•* 1663. 

t Here is an error in the dcfignation of this comedy, which 
our author copied from the title-page of the latter edition* of 
Cowley*s works : the title of the play itfelf is without the 
article, *' Cutter of Colemaii-ftreet," and that, becaufe a merry 
fhaiking fellow about the town, named Cutter, is a principal 
charadcr in it. H. 

3 tally 
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tally to exclude diffidence and fliame by a haughty 
confcioufnefs of his own excel lence* 

For the rejcdion of this play, it is difficult now 
to find the reafon : it certainly has, in a very great 
degree, the power of fixing attention and exciting 
merriment. From the charge of difaffedion he ex* 
culpates himfelf in his preface, by obferving bow 
unlikely it is that, having followed the royal family 
through all their diftrefles, ** he Ihould chufe the 
^ time of their reftoration to begin a quarrel with 
" them/' It appears, however, from the Theatri- 
cal Regifter of Downes the Prompter, to have been 
popularly confidered as a farire on the Royalids* 

That he might Iborten this tedious fufpcnfe; he 
publilhed his pretenfions and his difcontent, in an 
ode called ** The Complaint;" in which he ftylcs 
himfelf the melancholy Cowley. This met with the 
ufual 'fortune of complaints, and feems to have 
excited more contempt than pity« 

Thefe unlucky incidents are brought, malicioufly 
enough, together in fome jftanzas, written about that 
time, on the choice of a laureat ; a mode of fatire^ 
by which, fince ir was firft introduced by Suckling, 
perhaps every generation of poets has been teazed. 

Savoy miffing Cowley came into the court, 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him fo good a report, 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could fay: 
Nor would he have had, 'tis tliought, a rebuke, 

Unlefs he had done fome notable folly ; 
Writ verfcs unjuftly in praife of Sam Tukc, 

Or printed his pitififl Melancholy* 
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His Vehement defire of retirement now oame agairt 
upon him. *^ Not finding,'* fays the morofe Wood, 
" that preferment conferred upon him which he 
*' cxpedted, while others for their money carried 
*^ away moft places, he retired difcontented inta 
*• Surrey. 

•* He was now,'* fays the courtly Sprat, •* weary 
** of the vexations and formalities of an aftive con- 
** dition. He had been perplexed with a long com* 
♦* pliance to foreign manners. He was fatisfied with- 
** the arts of a court ; which fort of life, thotigh 
" his virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
•* could make it quiet. Thofe were the reafons th^ 
** made him to follow the violent inclinacion of Jns 
" own mind, which, in the greateft throng of his 
•• former bufinefs, had ftill called upon him, and re- 
'« prefcnted to him the true delights of folitary 
** ftudies, of temperate pleafures, and a moderate 
*• revenue below the malice and flatteries of 
*^ fortune." 

So differently are things feen! and fa differently 
are they fhewn! but actions are vifible, though mo- 
tives are fecret. Cowley certainly retired; firft to 
Barn-elms, and afterwards to Chertfey, in Surrey* 
He feems, however, to have loft part of his dread 
of the * ku7n of men. He thought himfclf now fafe 
enough from intrufion, without the defence of 
mountains and oceans; and, inftead of fecking (helter 
in America, wifely went only fo far from the buftle 
of life as that he might eafily find his way back, 
when folitude IhouUl grow tedious. His retreat was 

* J/A!!c-i;ro of Milton. Dr. J. 

at 
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at firft but flenderly accommodated ; yet he foon ob- 
tained^ by the incerefl of the earl of St. Alban's and 
the duke of Buckinghami fuch a leafe of the Queen's 
lands as afforded him an ample income. 

By the lover of virtue and of wit it will be foli-. 
citoufly aiked, if he now was happy. Let them 
perufe one of his letters accidentally prefervcd by 
Peck, which I recommend to the confideration of all 
that may hereafter pant for folitudc. 



** To Dr. Thqmas SpRAt. 

*« Chertfey, May 21, 1665. 

*^ The firft night that I came hither I caught fo 
** great a cold, with a defluxion of rheum, as made 
^^ me keep my chamber ten days. And, two after, 
*^ had fuch a bruife on my ribs with a fall, that I am 
" yet unable to move or turn myfelf in my bed. 
** This is my perfonal fortune here to begin with. 
*^ And, befides, I can get no money from my te- 
" nants, and have my meadows eaten up every night 
** by cattle put in by my neighbours. What this 
" fignifies, of may coriie to in time, God 
" knows ; if It be ominOu^, it can end in nothing 
** lefs than hanging. Another misfortune has been, 
" and Granger than all the reft, that you have 'broke 
"your word with me, and failed to come, evert 
*' though you told Mr. Bois that you would. This 
" is what they call Monftri ftmile. I do hope to re- 
** cover my late hurt fo farre within five or fix days 
^ (though it be uncertain yet whether I fliall ever 

Vot. IX. C " recover 
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'* recover k) as to walkabout aguik And then, 
^ methinks, yoo and I and tke Demm migbt be very 
'^ mcrrf upoo iSt. Aooe's IfiL Too m^c Tcry ooo* 
^ vciucntlj come kidier die waj of Hampcni Town, 
^Ijing there ooe iiiglit. I write tiiis m pain^ and 
^ cao irf no moie : Vtrtum ftfumtiJ* 



He did cot loog enjof the pkafoie or foSer the 
tmcafineis of Iblitude ; for he died at the Porch- 
houfc* in Chertfej in 1667^ in the 49th year <tf 
his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near Chaucer 
and Spenfcr ; and king Charks pronounced, ^ That 
^ Mr. Cowley had not left behind hinti a better man 
** in England-** He is rcprcfented by Dr. Sprat as 
the moft amiable of mankind ; and this pofihumous 
praife may fafcly be credited, as it has never been 
contradifibed by envy or by faftion. 

Such are the reoiarks and memorials which I kaTe 
been able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat ; who, 
writing when the feuds of civH war were yet recent, 
and the minds of either party were eafij^ irritated, 
was obliged to pals over many tranfadions in general 
cxpreffions, and to leave curiofity often unlatisfied. 
What he did not tell, cannot however now be knows. 
I muft therefore recommend the perufal of his work, 
to which my narradon C23 be con€dered only as a 
ilender fupplement. 

* Noir in die pofleSon of Mr. Chrk^ AMenB» of 
IjoodoD. Dr« J. 

cow» 
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COWLEY, like other poets who have written 
with narrow views, and, inftead of tracing intellec- 
tual pleafures in the minds of men, paid their court 
to temporary prejudices, has been at one time too 
much praifed^ and too much neglected at another. 

Wit, like all other things, fubjeft by their nature 
to the choice of man, has its changes and faihions^ 
and at different times takes different forms. About 
the beginning of the feventeehth century, appeared -a 
race of writers that may be termed the metaphyfical 
poetS/; of whom, in a criticifm on the works of Cow- 
ley, it is not improper to give fome account. 

The metaphyfical poets were men of learning, and 
to ihew their learning was their whole endeavour ; 
but, unluckily refdving to Ihew it in rhyme, inflead 
of writing poetry they only wrote vcrfes, and very 
often fuch verfes as flood the trial of the finger bet« 
ter than of the ear ; for the modulation was foimperfe&, 
that they were only found to be verfes by counting 
the fyllables. 

!f the father of criticifm had rightly denominated 
poetry t^x?^ p/t)}//?6^', an imitative arty thefe writers 
will, without great wrong, lofe their right to the 
name of poets ; for they cannot be faid to have imi« 
tated any thing ; they neither copied nature for life ; 
^either painted the forms of matter ; nor reprefented 
the operations of intelleft. 

Thofc however who deny them to be poets, allow 
them to be wits. Dryden confeffes of himfelf and 
his contemporaries, that they fall below Donne in 
wit; but maintains, that they furpafs him in poetry. 

C ^ If 
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If wit be well defcribed by Pope, as being ^^ that 
*' which has been often thought, but was never before 
•^ fo well exprefled/* they certainly never attained, 
nor ever fought it; for they endeavoured to be Angu- 
lar in their thoughts, and were carelefs of their dtdion. 
But Pope's account of wit is undoubtedly erroneous : 
he deprefles it below its natural dignity, and re- 
duces it from ftrength of thought to happinefs of 
language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception 
that be confidered as wit which is at once natural 
and new, that which, though not obvious, is, upon 
its firft production, acknowledged to be juft; if it be 
that which he that never found it Wonders how he 
miffed ; to wit of this kind the metaphyfical poets 
have feldom rifen. Their thoughts are often new, but 
feldom natural ; they are not obvious, but neither 
are they jurt ; and the reader, far from wondering 
that he miffed them, wonders more frequently by 
what perverfenefs of induftry they were ever founds 

But wit, abftradted from its effedls upon the- 
hearer, may be more rigoroufly and philofophically 
confidered as a kind of difcordid concors ; a combina- 
tion of diflimilar images, or difcovery of occult re- 
femblances in things apparently unlike. Of wit, 
thus defined, they have more than enough. The 
mod heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence to- 
gether; nature and art are ranfacked for illufti-ations, 
comparifons, and allufions; their learning inftrufts, 
And their fubtility furprifes ; but the reader com- 
monly thinks his improvement dearly bought, and, 
- though he fometimes admires, is feldom pleafed. 

From 
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From this account of their compofitions it will be 
readily inferred, that they were not fuccefsful in repre- 
fcnting or moving the affeftions. As they were 
wholly employed on fomething unexpeded and fur- 
prifing, they had no regard to that uniformity of 
fentiment which enables us to conceive and to excite 
the pains and the pleafure of other minds : they never 
enquired what, on any occaiion, they ihould have faid 
or done ; but wrote rather as beholders than par- 
takers of human nature; as Beings looking upon 
good and evil, impaffive and at leifure; as Epicurean 
deities, making remarks on the adions of men, and 
the viciffitudes of life, without interell and without 
emotion. Their courtlhip was void of fondnefs, and 
their lamentation of forrow. Their wifli was only 
to fay what they hoped had been never faid before. 

Nor was the fublime more within their reach than 
the pathetick ; for they never attempted that com* 
prehenfion and expanfe of thought which at once 
fills the whole mind, and of which the fir ft cffedl is 
fudden aftonilhment, and the fecond rational admira- 
tion. Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and 
littJenefs by difperfion. Great thoughts are always 
general, and confift in pofitions not limited by ex- 
ceptions, and in defcriptions not defcending to mi- 
nutenefs. It is with great propriety that Subtlety, 
which in its original import means exility of particles, 
is taken in its metaphorical meaning for nicety of dif- 
tindlion. Thofe writers who lie on the watch for 
novelty could have little hope of greatnefs 5 for great 
things cannot have efcaped former obfervation. Their 
attempts were always analytick ; they broke every 
image into fragments; and could no more repre- 

C 3. fent. 
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ttnt, by tbeir ilcDdcr conceits and laboured particq^ 
larities^ the profpcfis of nature, or the fcenes of life, 
than be, who difieds a fun-beam with a piifm^ cao 
exhibit the wide effulgence of a fummer ooon. 

What they wanted however of the fublhne^ they 
endeavoured to fupply by hyperbole ; their ampliftr 
cation had no limits ; they left not only reafon but 
fancy behind them ; and produced combinations of 
confufed magnificence, that not only could nol be 
credited, but could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, direded by great abilities, is 
never wholly loft; if they frequently threw away their 
wit upon falfe conceits^ they Hkewife fometimes 
ftruck out unexpeded truth ; if their conceits were 
far-fetched, they were often worth the carriage. To 
write on their plan it was at laft neccffary to read and 
think. No man could be bom a mctapbyfical poet, 
nor affurnc the dignity of a writer, by defcriptions 
copied from defcriptions, by imitations borrowed 
from imitations, by traditional imagery, and heredi* 
tary fimilies, by readinefs of rhyme, and volubility 
of fyllables. 

In pcrufing the works of this race of authors^ the 
mind is excrcifed either by recolledion or inquiry : 
fomething already learned is to be retrieved, or fome- 
thing new is to be examined. If their greatnefs fel« 
dom elevates, their acutenefs often furprifes ; if the 
imagination is not always gratified, at leaft the 
powers of reflexion and comparifon are employed j 
and in the mafs of materials which ingenious abfur- 
dity has thrown together, genuine wit and ufeful 
knowledge may be fometimes found buried perhapsf 
in groflncfs of exprcflion, but ufeful to thpfe whq 

kno\y 
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know their value ; and fuch as^ when they arc ex- 
panded to perfpicuity, and poliibed to elegance^ 
may give luftre to works which have more propriety 
though lefs copioufnefs of fentimenc. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, bor- 
rowed from Marino and his followers, had been re- 
commended by the example of Donne, a man of 
very extenfive and various knowledge; and by Jon- 
fon, whofe manner refembled that of Donne more ic^ 
the ruggednefs of his lines than in the cad of his 
fentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had un- 
doubtedly more imitators than time has left behind. 
Their immediate fucceflbrs, of whom any remem- 
brance can be faid to remain, were Suckling, Wal- 
ler, Denham, Cowley, Clciveland, and Milton, Den- 
ham and Waller fought another way to fame, by im- 
proving the harmony of our numbers, Milton tried 
the metaphyfick ftyle only in his lines on Hobfon tha 
Carrier. Cowley adopted it, and excelled his prede- 
ceflbrsy having as much fentiment and more mufick. 
Suckling neither improved veriification, nor abounded 
in conceits. The fafhionable ftyle remained chiefly 
with Cowley; Suckling could not reach it^ and 
Milton difdained it. 

Critical Remarks are not eafily underftood with- 
out examples; and I have therefore colleded in- 
ftances of the modes of writing by which this 
fpecies of poets (for poets they were called by 
themfelves and their admirers) was eipinently dil- 
tinguilhed. 

C 4 AS 
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AS the authors of this race were perhaps more 

^defirous of being admired than underftood, they 

fometimes drew their conceits from recefles df learn* 

ing not very much frequented by common readers of 

poetry. Thus Cowley on Knowledge: 

The facred tree *midft the fair orchard grew ; 

The phoenix Truth did on it reft, 

And built his pcrfum'd neft, 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic (hew# 

Each leaf did learned notions give. 

And th' apples were demonftrativc ; 
So clear their colour and divine, 
The very fhade they caft did other lights outfliine. 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age : 

Love was with thy life entwin'd, 

Clofc as heat with fire is join'd ; 

A powerful brand prcfcrib'd the date 

Of thine, like Meleagcr's fate. 

Th' antipcriflafis of age 

More enflaniM thy amorous rage. 

In the following verfes we have an allufion to a Rab- 
binical opinion concerning Manna : 

Variety I alk not : give me one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The perfon Love does to us fit, 
Like manna, has the tafte of all in it. 

Thus Don?ie fliews his medicinal knov;ledge. in 
fomc encomiaftick verfes : 

r 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A Balfamum to keep it frefh and new. 

If twere not injur'd by extrinfique blows; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

But 
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But you, of learning and religion, 
And virtue and fuch ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or faid. 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the laft 
night of the year, have fomething in them too fcho- 
ijaftick, they are not inelegant : 

This twilight of two years, not paft nor next. 

Some emblem is of me, or I of this, 
Who, meteor-like, of ftuffand form perplcxt, 
Whofe what and where in difputation is. 
If I Ihould call me any thing, Ihould mifs. 
I fum the years and me, and find me not 

Debtor to th* old, nor creditor to th* new. 
That cannot fay, my thanks I have foigot. 

Nor trull I this with hopes ; and yet fcarce true 
This bravery is, fince thefe times fliew'd me you. 

Donne. 

Yet more abflrufc and profound is Bonnets reflec- 
tion upon Man as a Microcofm : 

If men be worlds, there is in everyone 
Something to anfwcr in fome proportion 
All the world's riches : and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our foul's foul, is. 

OF thoughts fo far fetched, as to be not only un- 
expeded, but unnatural, all their books arc full. 

To a Lady, who wrote poefies for rings. 

They, who above do various circles find. 
Say, like a ring th* equator Heaven does bind. 
When Heaven (hall be adorn'd by thee, 
(Which then more Heaven than 'tis, will be) 

'Tis 
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Luft, 
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Ltift) the fcotx:hinfr dog-ftar* here 

Rages with immoderate heat ; 
Whilft Prick, the rugged Northern Bear, 

In others make the cold too great* 
And where thcfc arc temperate known. 
The foil *s all barren iand, or rocky done* 

Cowley. 

A Lover^ burnt up by his a^eAioo, is C9m|)ared to 

J^gypt : 

The f^tc of Egypt 1 Tuftain, 
And never fee} the dpw of rain 
from clouds which in the head appear ; 
But all my too much n^oifture owe 
Tq overflQwings of the heart b^low. 

CowLEV- 

The lover fuppofes his lady acquainted with ibp 
ancient laws of augury and rices of fagrifice ; 

And yet this death of mine, I fear, 
Will ominous to her appear : 

When found in every other part, 
JJcr f^crifice is found without an hearty 

For the laft tcmpeft of my death 
Shall figh out that too, with my breath* 

That the chaos was harmonifed, has been recited 
pf old; but whence the different foupdsarofe remained 
for a modern to difcov^r ; 

Th' ungovernM parts no correfpondcnce knew ; 
An artlefs war from thwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were brought. 
Water and air he for the Tenor chofe, 
^rth O^ade th^ Bafe i the Treble, flai^e arofe. 

CowLEV. 

Tho 
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The tears of lovers are always of great poetical ac- 
count ; but Donne has extended them into worlds. 
If the lines are not eafily underftood, they may be 
read again • 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Afia, 
And quickly make that, which was nothing, all. 
So doth each tear. 
Which thee dotli wear, 
A globe, yea world, by tliat imprcffion grow, 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters fent from thee my heaven 
diflToIved fo» 

On reading the following lines, the reader may 
perhaps cry out — Confufwn worfs confounded. 

Here lies a fhe fun, and^ a he moon here. 

She gives the bell light to his fphere. 

Or each is both, and all, and fo 
They unto one another nothing owe. 

Donne. 

Who but Donne would have thought that a good 
man is a tclefcope ? 

Though God be our true glafs through which we feef 
All, fince the being of all things is he, • 

Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perfpeftive 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here, 
Virtues, indeed remote, feem to be near* 

Who 
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Who would imagine it poffible that in a very 
few lin^s fo many remote ideas could be brought 
together ? 

Since 'tis my doom, Love's underftiricve. 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my Ihe advowfon fly 

Incumbency ? 
To fell thyfelf doll thou intend 

By candle's end, 
And bold the contraft thus in doubt, 

Life's taper out ? 
Think but how foon the maiket fails. 
Your fex lives fafter than the males ; 
And if to meafure age's fpan, 
The fober Julian were th' account of man, 
Whilft you live by the fleet Gregorian. 

Cleiveland. 

OF enormous and dilgufting hyperboles, thefc 
may be examples : 

By every wind that comes this way. 

Send me at leaft a figh or two. 
Such and fo many Pil repay 

As fhall tliemfelves make winds to get to you« 

• Cowley. 

In tears I'll wafte thefe eyes, 
By Love fo vainly fed ; 
So luft of old the Deluge punifhcd. 
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All arm'd inrbrafs, the richeft drefs of war, 
(A difmal glorious fight !) he fhone afar. 
The fun himftif ftarted with fudden fright. 
To fee his beams return fo difmal bright. 



Cowley. 
An 
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An uiiivcrfal conftcrnaticm : 

His bloody eyes he hurls round, his fharp paT^J 

Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild about^ 

Laihing his angry tail and roaring out. 

Beafts creep imo their dens, and tremble thpre ; 

Trees, though no wind is ftirring, (hake with fcarj 

Silence and horrOr fill the place around ; 

Echo itfelf dares fcarce repeat the found. 

CoWLEYrf 

THEIR fidions were often violent and unftatutaU 

Of his Miftrefs bathing. 

The fifh around her crowded, as they do 
To the falfe light that treacherous fi(hes Ihew, 
And all with as much eafe might taken be. 

As fhe at fiiil took me : 

For ne*er did light fo clear 

Among the waves appear, 
Though every night the fon himfelf fet there, 

Cowley. 

The poetical cffcdt of a lover^s name upon glafs: 

My name engrav'd herein 
Doth tontribute my firmnefs to this glaifs; 

Which, ever fince that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which grav'd it was, 

DpNNlf* 

THEIR conceits were fcntiments flight and 
trifling. 

On an inconfiaht woAian a 

He enjoys the qalmy funflunc nojw. 

And no breath ftirring hears, 
r^l the clear heaven of thy brow^ 

No fmalleft cloud appears, 

J ' . He 
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He fees thee gentle, fair and gay. 

And trufts the faitblcfs April of thy May. 

COWLXY* 

tJpon a paper written with the juice of lemon^ 
and read by the fire: 

Nothing yet in thee is feen. 

But when a genial heat waraas thee within, 

A new-born wood of various lines there grows ^ 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here fpouts a V» and there a T, 
And all the flourifhing letters ftand in rows. 

CoWiEVf 

As they fought dnly for novelty, they did not 
much enquire whetKer their allufions were to things 
highorlowy elegant or grofs; whether they com- 
pared the little to the great^ or the great to the 
little. 

Phyfick and Chirurgery for a Lover. 

Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 
The woondy which you yourfelf have made ; 

That pain muft needs be very much, 
Whkfa makes me of your hand afraidii 

Cordials of phy give me now. 
For I too weak of purgings grow. 

Cowley* 

The World and a Clock. 

Mahol, th* inferior world's fentaftic face 
Thro' all the turns of matter's maze did trace ; 
Great Nature^s well-fet clock in pieces took ; 
On all the fprings and fmalleft wheels did look 
Of life and motion, and with equal art 
Made up the whole again of every part. 

COWLET, 

A coal« 
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A coal-pit has not often found its poet; but, that 
it may not want its due honour, Cleiveland has 
paralleled it with the Sun : 

The moderate value of our guiltlef^ ore 
Makes no man atheift, and no woman whore; 
Yet why fhould hallow'd vcftars facrcd fhrine 
Dcferve more honour than a flaming mine? 
Thefe pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be. 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 
Had he our pits, the Perfian would admire 
No fun, but warm *$ devotion at our fire : 
He'd leave the trotting whipfter, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcan *bove that waggoner. 
. For wants he heat, or light ? or would have flore^ 
Or both? 'tis here: and what can funs give more? 
Nay, what's the fun but, in a different name, 
A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame ! 
Then let this truth reciprocally run, 
The fun 's heaven's coalery, and coals our fun* 

Death, a Voyage: 

No family 
E'er rigg'd a foul for Heaven's difcovery. 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their Hakes, with him in joy to Ihare. 

DoNNl^r 

THEIR thoughts and expreflSons were fometimea 
groffly abfurd, and fuch as no figures or licence can 
reconcile to the underflanding. 

A Lover neither dead nor alive : 

Then down I laid my head 
Down on cold earth ; and for a while vras daad^ 
And my freed foul to a ftrange fomewherc fled ; 
• * ' . Ah, 
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Ah, fottifh fouI> faid I, 

When back to its cage again I favf it fly ; 

Fool to refume her broken chain. 

And row her galley here again ! 

Fool, to that body to return 
Where it condcmn'd and deftin'd is to burn ! 
Once dead, how can it be, 
Death fhould a thing fo pleafant fecm to thee, 
That thou fhould'fl come to live it o'er again in me ? 

A Lover's heart, ^ hand grenade. 

Wo to her ftubborn heart, if once mine come 

Into the ffilf fame room ; 

*Twill tear aiid blow up all within^ 
Like a grenado ihot into a magazin; 
Then (hall Love keep the afhes, and torn partSj 

Of both our brokfen hearts : 

Shall out of both one new one make : 
From her's th* allay ; from mine the metal take. 

CoWLEYt 

The poetical Propagation of Light : 

The prince's favour is diiFus'd o'er allj 
From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall ; 
Then from thofe Wombs of ftafs, the Bride's bright 
feyes, 

At every glarlce a corifteliatidri flies^ 
And fowes the court with ftars, and doth prevent. 

In light and pdvver, the all-cjrM firmament : 
Firft her eye kindles other ladies' eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels luftres rife ; 
And from their jewels torches do take fire, 
And all is warmth, and light, and good defirc. 

DONNS. 

VdL. IX. D tHEY 
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Tf^ElT were in Vefy' little care to clothe thtir 
notions with elegance of drcfs, and therefore mifs 
the notice and the praife vtrhich are often gained by 
thofe who think lefs^ but aie more diligent to 
adorn their tboi]ght»» 

That a MiArefs beloved is fairer in klea thasi in 
leality, is by Cowky thus cxptciFed t 

Thou in nay fancy doft irruch highef ftand^ 
Than woman can be plac'd by Nature's hand ; 
And I muft needs, I'm fure, a lofer be^ 
To change thee as thour't there, for very thee* 

That prayer and labour fliould co-operate, are thw 
taught by Donne : 

In none but us arc fueh mixt engines foundy 
As hands of double office; for the ground 
Wc till with them ; zxii tl^^m to heaven we raife j 
Who prayerlefs labours, or, without this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that 's none. 

By the feme author, a common topick, the dan^ 
ger of procra^nation, is thvis illuftrated: 

■ That which I fliould have begun 

In my youth's naorning, now late muft be done; 

And I, as giddy travellers muft doj 

Which ftray or fleep all day, and, having loft 

Light and ftrength, dark and tic'd, muft then ride poft. 

All that man has^ to do is to live and die; the 
fum of humanity is comprehended by Donne in the 
following lines : 

Think in how poor a prifon ftou didft lie;. 
JVfter enabled but to fkck aad crj. 

Thinks 
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Tkink, when 'twas grown to mod, 'twas a poor inn, 

A province pacIcM up in two yards of fkin, 

And that ufurp'd, or threaten'd with a rage 

Of Ccknofflbs, ot their trufe motlicr, age. 

But think thit death hath now enfranchis'd thee ; 

Thou haft thy expanfion now, and liberty; 

Think, that a rufty piece difcharg*d is flown 

In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 

And freely flies 5 this to thy foul allow^ 

Think thy fliell broke, think thy foul hatch'd but how. 

THEY were fbitictimcs indelicate and difgufting; 
Cowley thus apoftrophifes beauty: 

— Thbu tyrant^ which leav'ii no man free I 
Thou ftibtle tliief, from whom nought fafe can be ! 
Thou murtherer, which haft kill'dj and devil, which 
Would'ft damn me 1 

Thus he addreffes his Miftrefs: 

Thou who, in many a propriety^ 

So truly art the fun to mci 

Add one morfc likenefs, which I*m fure you cart. 

And let me and my fun beget a man. 

Thus he reptefents the meditations of a Lover : 

Though in thy thoughts fcarcc any tra£ts have been 

So much as of original fin, 

Such charms thy beauty wears as might 

Defires in dying confeft faints excite. 

Thou with ftrangc adultery 
Doft in each breaft a btothel keep; 

Awake, all men do luft fo^ thee. 
And fomc enjoy thee when they fleep* 

D ft The 
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The true tafte of Tears. 

Hither with cryftal vials, lovers, come, 
And take my tears, which are love's wine. 

And try your miftrefs* tears at home; 

For all are falfe, that tafte not jaft like mine. 

DOKNI. 

This is yet more indelicate : 

As the fweet fweat of rofes in a ftill, 

As that which from chaPdmuflc -cat's pores doth trill, 

As the almighty balm of th' early Eaft; 

Such are the fweet drops of my miftrefs' breaft. 

And on her neck iier fkin fuch luftre fets. 

They feem no fweat drops, but pearl coronets : 

Rank, fweaty froth thy millrefs' brow defiles. 

Donne. 

THEIR expreffions fometimes raife horror, when 
they intend perhaps to be pathetick : 

As men in hell are from difeafes free, 

So from all other ills am I, 

Free from their known formality: 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. 

Cowley, 

THEY were not always ftri&Iy curious, whether 
the opinions from, which they drew their illuflrations 
were true ; it was epough that they were popular. 
Bacon remarks, that fome falfehoods are continued 
by tradition, becaufe they fupply commodious- al- 
lufions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and fo it broke : 
In vain it fomething woia^ have fpoke : . 

The 
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The love within too ftrong for 't was, 
Likepoifon put into a Venice-glafs. 
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IN forming defcriptlons, they looked out not 
for images, but for conceits. Night has been a 
common fubjeft, which poets have contended to 
adorn. Dryden's Night is well known 5 Donne's is 
as follows : 

Thou fceft me here at niidnight, now all reft: 
Time's dead low-water; when all minds diveft 
To-morrow's bufinefs, when the labourers have 
Such reft in bed, tliat their laft church-yard grave, 
5ubjeft to change, will fcarce be a type of this, 
Now when the client, whofe laft hearing is 
To-morrow, fleeps ; when the condemned man, 
Who, when he opes his eyes, muft Ihut them then 
Again by death, although fad watch he keep, 
Dothpraftife dying by a little fleepj 
Thou at this midnight feeft me. 

I T muft be however confeffed of thcfc writers, 
that if they are upon common fubjeds often unnc- 
ceflarily and unpoetically fubtle; yet where fcho- 
laftick fpeculation can be properly admitted, their 
copioufnefs and acutenefs may juftly be admired. 
What Cowley has written upon Hope Ihews an un* 
equalled fertility of invention ; 

Hope, whofe weak being ruin'd is, 

Alike if it fucceed, and if it mifs; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound ; 

Vain ftiadow ! which doft vanifh quite, 

Soth at full noon and perfect night 1 

D 3 Th, 
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The liars have npt a poflibility 

Ofbleffingthce; 
If things then froni their en4 we happy call, 
'Tis Hope is the moft hopclefs thing of all. 

Hope, thou hold taller of delight, [quite ? 

Who, whilft thou (houid'H hut tallc, devour'ft it 

Thou bring'ft us an eftate, yet lcav*ft us poor, 

By clogging it with legacies before ! 

The joys which we entire Ihould wed, 

Coipe deflower'd virgins to our bed ; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be. 

Such rtiighty cuflpm's paid to thee : 
For joy, like wine kept clofe, does better tallc ; 
If it take air before its fpirits walle. 

To the follQwing comparifon of a rpan that tra- 
vels, and his wife that (lays at home, with a pair of 
compafles, it may be doqbtcd whether abfurdity p^- 
ingenuity has th? hettpr c^aim ; 

Our two fouls thcTcfarc, which arc one. 

Though I mull go, cndurp not yet 
A breach, but an expanfion. 

Like gold to airy thinnefs beat. 
If they be two, they are two fo. 

As ftiff twin-compafles are two ; 
Thy foul the fixt foot, mj^kes no Ihovf 

To move, but doth, if th* other do. 
And though it in the centre fit, 

Yet, when the other far doth roam^ 
It kans, and hearkens after it, 

Apd grows creA as that comes home 
Such 'wUt'tfiou be tp me, who mull 

Like th' other foot obliquely run. 
Thy firmnefs mak^s my circle juft, 
^ A^4 W^cs t\ie ^nd wliere I b,egun. 

poNNi:. 
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In all thefe examples it is apparent, that whatever 
is improper or vitious is produced by a voluntary 
deviation from nature in purfuic of fomething new 
and ftraoge ; aad that the writers fail to give delight^ 
by their defire of exciting admiration. 

HAVING thus endeavoured to exhibit a general 
reprefentation of the ftyle and fentiments of the meta- 
phyfical poets^ it is now proper to examine parti- 
cularly the works of Cowley, who was almoft the 
laft of that race, and undoubtedly the bed. 

His Mifcellanies contain a collcdion of fliort 
compofitions, written fome as they were dictated by 
a mind at leifure, and fome as they were called forth 
by different occafions; with great variety of ftyle 
and fentiment, from burlefque levity to awful gran- 
deur. Such an aflfemblage of diverfified excellence 
no other poet has hitherto afforded* To choofe the 
beft, among many good, is one of the moft hazard- 
ous attempts of criticifm. I know not whether Sca- 
Jiger himfelf has perfuaded many readers to join with 
him in his preference of the two favourite odes, 
which he eftimates in his raptures at the value of a 
kingdom. I will however venture to recommend 
Cowley's firft piece, which ought to be infcribed To 
my Mu/e, for want of which the fecond couplet is 
without reference. When the tide is added, there 
will fl:ill remain a defed: ; for every piece ought to 
contain in itfelf whatever is neceflary to make it. 
intelligible. Pope has fome epitaphs without names ; 
which are therefore epitaphs to be lett, occupied in- 
deed for the prefent, but hardly appropriated* 

The ode on Wit is almoft without a rival. It was 
about the time of Cowley that Wit^ which had been 

D 4 till 
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till then ufed for IntelIe£lion^ in contradiftindion to 
Willy took the meaning, whatever it be, which it now 
bears. 

Of all the paffages in which poets have exem^ 
plified their own precepts, none will eafily be found 
of greater excellence than that in which Cowley con» 
demns exuberance of wit ; 

Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That fhews more coft than art» 
Jewels at nofe and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there, 

Several lights will not be feen, 

If there be nothing elfe between. 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i' th' fky. 
If thofe be liars which pajnt the galaxy. 

In his verfes to Lord Falkland, whom every man 
of his time was proud to praife, there arc, as there 
muft be in all Cowley's compofitions, fome ftriking 
thoughts, but they are not well wrought. His elegy 
on Sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and happy ; the 
feries of thoughts is eafy and natural ; and the con- 
clufion, though a little weakened by the intrufion of 
Alexander, is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, and in 
nioft of his encomiaftick poems, he has forgotten or 
negledted to name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is 
much praife, but little paffion, a very juft and ample 
delineation of fuch virtues as a ftudious privacy ad- 
mits, and fuch intelledtual excellence as a mind not 
yet called forth to aftion can difplay. He knew 
Jipw to diftinguifti, and how to commend, the quali- 
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tics of his companion j but, when he wifhei to make 
us weep, he forgets to weep himfelf, and diverts his 
forrow by imagining how his crown of bays, if he 
had it, would crackle in the fire. It is the odd fate 
of this thought to be worfe for being true* The 
bay-leaf crackles remarkably as it burns ; as there- 
fore this property was not afligned it by chance, the 
mind mull be thought fufficiently at cafe that could 
attend to fuch minutcnefs of phyfiology. But the 
power of Cowley is not fo much to move the af- 
fections, as to exercife the underftanding. 

The Chronicle is a compofition unrivalled and 
alone : fuch gaiety of fancy, fuch facility of ex* 
preffioA, fuch varied fimilitude, fuch a fucceffion of 
images, and fuch a dance of words, it is in vain to 
cxpedt except from Cowley. His ftrength always 
appears in his agility ; his volatility is not the flutter 
of a light, but the bound of an elaftick mind. His 
levity never leaves his learning behind it ; the mo- 
ralift, the politician, and the critick, mingle their in- 
fluence .even in this airy frolick of genius. 1 o fuch 
a performance Suckling could have brought the 
gaiety, but not the knowledge ; Dryden could have 
fupplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. 

The verfes to Davenant, which are vigoroufly be- 
gun, and happily concluded, contain fome hints of 
criticifm veryjuftly conceived and happily exprefled. 
Cowley's critical abilities have not been fufEciently 
obferved : the few decifions and remarks, which his 
prefaces and his notes on the Davideis fupply, were 
jit that time acceflions to Englifh literature, and (hew 
fHch ikill as raifes our wilh for more examples* 

The 
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The lines from Jerfcy are a very curious and 
pkafing fpedmcn of the familiar defcending to the 
burlefque. 

His two n^trical difquifitionsyir and againji Rea- 
son arc DO mean fpecimens of metaphyficai poetry^ 
The fianzas againft knowledge produce little con« 
vi£tioQ. In thofe which are intended to exalt the 
humaa faculties, Reaibn has its proper taik afSgned 
it ; that of judging, not of things revealed, but of 
the Tcality of revelation. In the verfet for Reafon 
is a paflage which Bentleyy^in the only Englifli verfcs 
which he is known to have written, feems to havo 
copied, though with the inferiority of an imitator. 

The Holy Book like the eighth fphcre doth fhinp 

With thouland lights of truth divine, 
So numberlefs the ftars tliat to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy. 
Yet Reafon muft affift too ; for in feas. 

So vaft and dangerous as thefe, 
Our courfe by ftars above we cannot know 

Without the compafs too below. 

After this fays Bentley * 2 

Who travels in Religious jars, 
Truth mix'd with error, Ibade with ray*. 
Like Whifton wanting pyx or ftars, 
In ocean wide or finks or flrays. 

Cowley feems to have had, what Milton is be- 
lieved to have wanted, the fkill to rate bis own per- 
fotmances by their juft value, and has therefore 

* Dodfley's Collcaionof Poems, vqK V. R. 

clofed 
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cloCed his Mifcellaoies with the verfes upon Cn^ 
ihaw^ which apparently excel all that have gone be* 
fore them^ and in which there are beauties which 
common authors may juftly think not only above their 
attainment, but above their ambition. 

To the Mifcellanies fqcceed the 4nacreonriques^ or 
paraphr^ftical tranflations of fome little poems, 
which pafs, however jqftly, under the name of Ana- 
creon« Of thofe fongs dedicated to feftivity and 
gaiety, in which even the morality is voluptuous, and 
which teach nothing bqt the enjoyment of the pre- 
fent day, he has given rather a pleaiing than a faith- 
ful reprefentation, having retained their fpritelinefs, 
but loft their fimplicity. The Anacreon of Cowley, 
like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the decoration 
pf fome modern graces, by which he is undoubtedly 
more amiable to common readers, and perhaps, if 
they would honeftly declare their own perceptions, 
to far the greater part of thofe whom courtefy and 
ignorance are content to ftyle the Learned. 

Thefe little pieces will be found more finiflicd in 
their kiqd than any other of Cowley's works. The 
di(ftion (hews nothing of the mould of time, and the 
fentiments are at no great diftance from our prefent 
habitudes of thought. Real mirth muft be always 
natural, and nature is uniform. Men have been 
wife in very different modes ; but they have always 
laughed the fame way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity 
of language, and the familiar part of language con- 
tinues long the fame ; the dialogue of comedy, when 
it is tranfcribed from popular manners and real life, 
^s yes^d fifom age to age with equal pleafure. The 

artifices 
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artifices of inverfion, by which the eftablilhed order 
of words is changed, or of innovation, by which new 
"words or meanings of words are introduced, is prac- 
tifed, not by thofe who talk to be underftood, but by 
thofe who write to be admired. 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now 
^11 the pleafure which they ever gave. If he was 
formed by nature for one kind of writpg more than 
for another, his power feems to have been greateft in 
the familiar and the feftive. 

The next clafs of his poems is called The Mijirefs^ 
of which it is not neceflary to feledt any particular 
pieces for praife or cenfurct They have all the 
fame beauties and faults, and nearly in the fame pro- 
portion. They are written with exuberance of wit, 
and with copioufnefs of learning ; and it is truly af- 
ferted by Sprat, that the plenitude of the writer's 
knowledge flows in upon his page, fo that the reader 
is commonly furprifed into fome improvement. But, 
confidered as the vcrfes of a lover, no man that has 
ever loved will much commend them. They are 
neither courtly nor pathetick, have neither gallantry 
nor fondnefs. His praifes are too far fought, and 
too hyperbolical, cither to exprefs love, or to excite 
It ; every ftanza is crowded with darts and flames, 
with wounds and death, with mingled fouls and wjth 
t)roken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The Miftrefs is 
filled with conceits is very copioufly difplayed by 
Addifon. Love is by Cowley, as by other poets, ex- 
prefled metaphorically by flame and fire ; and that 
which is true of real fire is faid of love, or figurative 
fire, the fame word in the fame fentcnce retaining 

4 both 
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both fignificafions. Thus, ** obferving the cold re^ 
" gard of his miftrcfs's eyes, and at the fame time • 
" their power of producing love in him, he confidera 
" them as burning-glaflcs made of ice. Finding him* 
** feif able to live in the greatcft extremities of love, 
*' he concludes the torrid zone to be habitable, 
" Upon the dying of a tree, on which he had cut 
** his loves, he obferves, that his jflamcs had burnt 
" up and withered the tree/' 

Thefe conceits Addifon calls mixed wit ; that is^ 
wit which confifts of thoughts true in one fenfe of 
the exprcffion, and falfe in the other. Addifon's rc^ 
prefentation is fufficiently indulgent : that confufioti 
of images may entertain for a moment ; but, being 
unnatural, it foon grows wearifome. Cowley de- 
lighted in it, as much as if he had invented it; but, 
not to mention the ancients, he might have found it 
full-blown in modern Italy. Thus Sannazaro: 

Afpicc quam variis diftringar Lefbia curis ! 

Uror, & heu ! noftro manat ab ignc liquor ; i 
Suto, Nilus, fumque iEtna fimul ; reftridgite fla--: as . 

O lacrimae, aut lacrimds ebibe flamma meas. 

One of the fevere theologians of that time ccnfured 
him as having publilhed a took of profane andlafcivi^ 
ous Verfes. From the charge of profanenefs, the con- 
ftant. tenour of his life, which fcems to have been 
eminently virtuous, and the general tendency of his 
opinions which difcover no irreverence of religion, 
muft defend him ; but that the accufation of lafcivi* 
oufnefs is unjuft, the perufal of his works will fuifit- 
ciently evince. 

Cowley's Miftrefs has no power of fedudtion : " (he 
" plays round the head, but reaches not the heart.** 

Her 
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*Tis now the cheap and frugal fafliion 
Rather to hide, than own the obligation : 
Nay, 'Tis much wprfe than fo ; 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Left men fliould think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the firft rank 
in learning and wit, when he was dealing out fuch 
minute morality in fuch feeble didion, could 
imagine, cither waking or dreaming, that he imi- 
tated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley choofes his 
Qwn fubjefts, he fometimes rifes to dignity truly 
Pindarick ; and, if fome deficiencies of language be 
forgiven, his flrains are fuch as thofe of the Theban 
Bard were to his contemporaries : 

Begin the fong, and ftrike the living lyre : 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted 
quire. 

All hand in hand do decently advance, 
And to my fong witli fmooth and equal meafure dance ; 
While the dance lafts, how long foe'er it be. 
My mufick's voice fhall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the laft trumpet's dreadful found. 

After fuch enthufiafm, who will not lament to find 
the poet conclude with lines like thefe ! 

But flop, myMufe — 
Hold thy Pindarick Pegafus clofely in, 
Which does to rage begin — 
— 'Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth*d horfc— *• 

'Twill 
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'Twill no unlkilful touch endare, 
. But flings writer and retdor top that fits not fare* 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers 
of the metaphyfical race, is that of purfuing his 
thoughts to the laft ramifications, by which he lofes 
the grandeur of generality; for of the greateft things 
the parts are little ; what is little can be but pretty, 
and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus 
all the power of defcription is deftroy^d by a fcrupu* 
lous enumeration^ and the fprce of metaphors is loft^ 
when the mind by the mention of particulars.is turned 
more upon the original than {he.fecondary fenfe, more 
upon that from which the illuftration is drawn than 
that to which it is applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the. ode 
intituled The Mufe^ who goes to take the air in an in- 
telledtual chariot, to which he harnefles Fancy and 
Judgement, Wit and Eloquence, Memory and In- 
vention : how he diftinguiflicd Wit from Fancy, or 
how Memory could properly contribute to Motion, he 
has not explained : we are however content to ftip- 
pofe that he could have juftified his own fiftion, gnd 
wifh to fee the Mufe begin her career ; but there is 
yet more to be done. 

Let the poftilion Nature mount, and let 

The coachman Art be fet ; 

And let the sdry fofitmcn^ running all belidc, 

Make a long row of goodly pride ; 

Figures, conceits, raptures, and fentences. 

In a well-worded drefs. 

And innocent loves, and pleafant truths, and tifeful 

li?s, 
In all the gaudy liusriM* 
XToL. IX. E Every 
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Every mind is now difguiled with this cuttlbdf 
of magnificence ; yet I cannot refufe myfelf the four 
tiext lines : 

Mount, glorious queen, thy travelling throne. 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though chearful is the way, 
And life, alas ! allows but oiie ill winter^s day. 

In the fame ode, celebrating the power of the 
Mufe, he gives her prefcience, or, in poetical lan-» 
guage, the forefight of events hatching in futurity ; 
but| having once an egg in his mind, he cannot forbear 
to (hew us that he knows what an egg contains : 

Thou into the clofc nefts of Time doftpecp, 
\ And tliere with piercing eye 
^ ^Through the firm fhell and the thick white doll fpy 
Years to come a-forming lie, 
Clofe in their facred fecundine afleep. 

The fame thought is more generally, and there- 
fore more poetically, expreffed by Cafimir, a writer 
who has many of the beauties and faults of Cowley : 

Omnibus mundi Dominator horis 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas, 
Pars adhucnido latet, & futuros 
.. Crefcit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his fubjeft, feems to have 
been carried, by a kind of defliny, to the light and 
the familiar, or to conceits which require ftill more 
ignoble epithets. A (laughter in the Red Sea new 
dies the waters name\ and England, during the Civil 
War, was Albion no more, nor to be named from white. 
Itis furely by fome fafcination not eafily furmounted, 

5 that 
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that d, writer, profcfling to revive tie nobleft and 
higbejl writing in verfe^ makes this addrefs to the 
new year : 

Nay, if thou lov'ft me, gentle year. 

Let not fo much as love be there, 

Vain, fruitlefs love I mean; for, gentle year, 

Although I fear, 
There's of this caution little rteed, 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou doft make 

Such a miftake; 
Such love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predeceflbrs has been (hewn; 
For, tliough I have too much caufc to doubt If,- 
I fain would try, for once, if life can live without It. 

The reader of this will be inclined to cry out with 
Prior— 

T4 Crit'ich^ fay^ 
How poor to this was Pindar^ sjiylt! 

Even thofe who cannot perhaps find in the Ifthmian 
or Nemsean fongs what Antiquity has difpofed them 
to expeft, will at Icaft fee that they are ill reprefented 
by fuch puny poetry ; and all will determine that, 
if this be the old Theban ftrain, it is not worthy of 
revival. 

To the difproportion and incongruity of Cowley^ 
fentiments muft be added the uncertainty and loofe- 
nefs of his meafurcs. He takes the liberty of ufiqg 
in any place a verfe of any length, from two Nib- 
bles to twelve. The verfes of Pindar have, as he 
obferves, very little harmony to a modern ear; yet 
by examining the fyllables we perceive them to be 

K 1 rcgu^ 
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regular, and have reafon enough for fuppoiing that 
the ancient audiences were delighted with the found* 
The imitator ought therefore to have adopted what 
he found, and to have added what was wanting; to 
have preferved a conftant return of the fame num» 
bers, and to have fupplied fmoothnefs of tranfition 
and continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr» Sprat, that the irrtgulariiy of 
numbers is the very thing which makes that kind of 
foefyfit for all manner offubje^s. But he ihould have 
remembered, that what is fit for every thing can fit 
nothing well. The great pleafure of verfe arifes 
from the known meafure of the lines, and uniform 
ftrudture of the ftanzas, by which the voice is 
regulated, and the memory relieved. 
J If the PindarJck ftyle be, what Cowley thinks it, 
the highejl and nobleji kind of writing in verfe^ it can 
be adapted only to high and noble fubjefts; and it 
will not be cafy to reconcile the poet with the cri- 
tick, or to conceive how that can be the higheft 
kind of writing in verfe which, according to Sprat, 
is chiefly to be preferred for its near affinity to profe. 

This lax and lawlefs verfification fo much con- 
cealed the deficicnccs of the barren, and flattered 
the lazinefs of the idle, that it immediately over- 
fpread our books of poetry, all the boys and girls 
Caught the pleafing fafliion, and they that could do 
nothing elfe could write like Pindar. The rights of 
antiquity were invaded, and diforder tried to break 
into the Latin : a poem * on the Sheldonian Theatre, 

■ * Firfl: puhliflied in quarto, 1669, under the title of ** Car- 
<f men Pindariciim in Theatriim Sheldonianum in folennibns mag- 
*' nifici Opcris Encoeniis. Recitatiim Julii die 9, Anno 1669, a 
♦» Cerbetto Owen, A. B. iEd. Chr. Alumno Authore." R. 

in 
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ia which all kinds of verfe are ihaken together, is 
unhappily inferted in the Mi/a Anglicans. Piadia* 
rifm prevailed about half a century; but at lalt 
died gradually away, and other imitations fupply its 
place. 

The Pindarick Odes have fo kuig enjoyed the 
higheft degree of poetical reputation, that I am no( 
willing to difmifs them with unabated cenfure; an4 
furely though the mode of their compofitioo be er* 
roneous, yet many parts deferve at leaft that admi- 
ration which is due to great comprebenfion of know- 
ledge, and great fertility of fancy. The thoughts 
are often new, and often ftriking; but the greatnefs 
of one part is difgraced by cbe litflenefs of another; 
and total negligence of language gives the nobleft 
conceptions the appearance of a fabrick auguft in thp 
plan, but mean in the materiaU. . Yet furely thofe 
verfes are not without a juCt claim to praife; cf 
which it may be faid with truth, jthat no man but 
Cowley could have written tbecQ/*. 

The Davideis now remains to ht confider^d; a 
poem which the author defigned to have extended 
to twelve books, merely, as he makes no fcruple qf 
declaring, becaufe the .^eid bad that number; but 
lie had leifprc or pcrfeverance only \p write the 
third pa)rt«^* Epick poems have been left unfiniihed 
by Virgil,: Statius, Spcnfcr, and Cowley. That we 
have not the whole Davideis is, however, not much 
to be regretted ; for in this undertaking Cowley is, 
tacitly at lead, confeffed to have mifcarried. There 
are not many examples of fo great a work, pro- 
duced by a9 author, generally read, and generally 
praifed, that has crept through a .century with fo 
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little regard. Whatever is faid of Cowley, 13 
meant of his other works. Of the Davideis do 
mention is made; it never appears in books, nor 
emerges in converfation. By the SpeSlator it has 
been once quoted; by Rymer it has once been 
prftifcd ; and by Drjden, in " Mac Flecknoc/' it 
hzs once been imitated ; nor do I recolleft much 
other notice from its publication till now in the 
vyhole fucceffion of Engltfli literature. 
- Of this filence and negled:, if the reafon be in* 
quired, it will be found partly in the choice of the 
fubjea, and partly in the performance of the work. 

Sacred Hiftory has been always read with fub^ 
miffive reverence, and an imagination over-awed 
■and controlled- We have been accuftomed to acr 
quiefce in the nafcednefs and fimpUcity of the authen- 
tic narrative, and to repofe on its veracity with fucb 
huftible confidence as fuppreflcs curiofity. We go 
with the hiftorian as he goes, and flop with him 
when he (lops. All amplification is frivolous and 
•vain; all addition 'to that which is already fufficient 
for the purpofes of religion feems not only ufelefs, 
but in fome degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the vifible inter- 
poiition of Divine Power are above the power of hu- 
man genius to dignify. The miracle of Creation, 
however it may teem with images, is befl.defcribed 
with little di^ufion of language ; He /pake the word^ 
4Ptd tbey were made^ 

We are told that Saul was troubled mib an evil 
'Jpirit; from this Cowley takes an opportunity of 
defcribing Jiell, apd tejliog the hiftory of .Lucifer, 
Wj^o was, be fays^ 

Pucq 
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, Once general of a gilded hoft of fprites. 
Like Hcfper leading forth the fpangled nights ; 
But down like lightning, which him ftruck, he came. 
And roar'd at his firft plunge into the flame. 

' Lucifer makes a fpeecb to the inferior agents of 
mifchief, in which there is fomeihlng of Heathenifniy 
find therefore of impropriety; and, to give efficacy 
to his. words, concludes by lafliing his brioft with his 
long tail. Envy, after a paufe, fieps out, and 
gmohg other declarations of her zeal utters thefe 
lincis: 

' Do thou but threat, loud ftortps (hall make r^ply> 
And thunder echo to the trembling Iky ; 
Whilft raging feas fwell td fo bold an height. 
As ihall the fire's proud element affright. 

: Th' old drudging Sun, from his long*beaten way, 
Shall at thy voice ftart, and mifguide the day. 
The jocund orbs (hall break their meafur'd pace. 
And flubborn poles change their allotted place* 
Heaven's gilded troops (hall flutter here and there, 
X^eaving their boafting fongs tun'd to a fphere. 

" Every reader feels himfelf weary with this ufelcfs 
talk of an allegorical Being. , 

It is not only when the events are confcfiedly mi- 
raculous, that fancy and fidion lofe their efibd: 
the who|e fyftem of life, while the Theocracy was 
yet vi(i6le, has an appearance fo different from all 
other fcenes of human a^ion^ that the reader of the 
Sacred Volume habitually coqiiders it as the pecu- 
Ijar mode of existence of a diitindt fpeicies of man« 
kind, that lived and adled with manners uncommu* 
nicable ; fo that it is difficult even far imagination 
to place us* in the (tate of them wbofe fiory is re- 
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lated, and by confequence their joys dnd griefs are 
not eafify adopted, nor can the attention be often 
iitterefted in any thing that befalls them. 

To the fubjedl thus originally indifpofed to the 
teception of pqtticiil embellifbments^ the writer 
|;)XOUgbt little that could reconcile impatience, or 
attrad cufiofity« Nothing can be niore difguding 
than a narrative fpangled with conceits; and con- 
ceits ^r^ all that the Davideis fupplies. 

OnCi of the great fources of poetical delight is 
defcri prion, or the power of prefenting pictures to 
the mind. Cowley gives inferences inftead of ima- 
ges, and Ihews not wliat may be fuppofed to have 
been feen, but what thoughts the fight might have 
fuggefted. When Virgil defcribes the ftone which 
Turngs lifted againfl ^oeas, ht fixes the attention 
on its bulk and weight: 

Sixutn circumfpicit ingehs, 
Saxum antiquum, injgehs, campo quod ^orte jacebat 
Limes agro pofitus, liteni ut difccrncret arvis. 

Cowley fays of the ftone with which Cain flevy 
his brother, 

I few him fling the ftone, as if he meant 
At once bi$ murther and his monument. . 

Of the fword takefi from Goliah, he fays, 

A fword fo great, that it was only fit 

To cut off his great head that came with it^ 

* ' Othef- poets deifcribe death by fome of its com* 
moil appearances. CoWley fays,, with a learned ^lu* 
lion to fepulchfal lamps real or fabulous, 

Twixt 
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'Twixt his right ribs deep piercM At furious blade» 
And openM wide thofe fecret veflels where 
Life's light goes out, when firft they let-in air« 

But he has allufions vulgar as well as learned. 
In a vifionary fucceffion of kings : 

Joas at firft does bright and glorious fhow. 
In life's frelh morn his fame does early crow. 

Defcribing an undifcipUned army^ after having 
faid with elegance. 

His forces fcem'd no army, but a crowd 
Heartlefs, unarnl'd, diforderly, and loud, 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allufions, however, are not always to vulgar 
things: he offends by exaggerating as much as by 
diminution: . 

The king was plac'd alone, and o'er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of iilk and gold was fpread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with fome 
conceit : 

Where the fun's fruitful beams give metals birth,. 
Where he tl>e growth of fatal gold does fee, , 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one paffage he ftarts a fudden qtreftionto thfe 
confufion of philofophy: 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace, 
Why docs that twining plant the oak embrace; 
The oak for courtfliip mod of all unfit. 
And rough as are the winds that fight with it ? 

His 
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His cxpreffion^ have fometimes a degree of meani 
ncfs that furpaffes expedation : 

Nay, gentle gucfts, he cries, fince now you 're in. 
The ftory of your gallant friend begin. 

In a fimiic defcrlptivc of the Morning: 

As glimmering ftars juft at th' approach of day, 
Calhier'd by troops, at laft drop all away. 

The drefs of Gabriel delerves attention : 

He took for Ikin a cloud moft foft and bright, 
That e'er the mid-day fta pierc'd through with light; 
Upon his checks a lively blufli he fpread, 
Wafli'd from the morning beauties* decfpeft red; 
An harmlefs flattering meteor (hone for hair, , 
And fell ado^n his Ihoulders with loofc pare ; 
He cuts out a filk mantle from the fkiesV 
Where the moft fprightly azure pleasM the eyes ; 
This be with ftarry vapours' fprinkles all. 
Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall j 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fede, 
The choiccft piece cut out, a fcarfc is madev : 

This is a juft fpecimen of Cowley's imagery: 
what might in general expreiEons be great and for- 
cible, he'weakens and makes ridiculous by branch- 
ing it into fmall parts. That Gabriel was invefted 
with the fofteft or biighteft colours of the fky, wc 
might have been told, and been difmifl'ed to im* 
prove the idea in our different proportions of concep- 
tion ; but Cowley could not let us go till he had 
related where Gabriel got firft his fkin, and then 
his m4iule, then his lace, and then his fcarfc, and 
related it in the terms of the mercer and taylor, 

Somct 
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Someticnes he indulges himfelf in a digreffion, 
always conceived with his natural exuberance, and 
commonly, even where it is not long, continued till 
it is tedious: 

r th' library a few choice authors ftood. 
Yet 'twas well ftor*d, for that fmall ftore was good j^ 
Writing, man's fpiritual phyfic, was not thc(i 
Itfelf, as now, grown a difeaie of men. 
Learning (young virgin) but few fuitors knew; 
The common proftitute (he lately grew, 
, ^nd with the fpurious brood leads now die prefix 

|^a|;)9rious effects of idlenefs. 

• 

As the Davideis affords only four books, though 
intended to aonfift of twelve, there is no opportu- 
nity for fuch Criticifms as Epick poems commonly 
iupply. The plan of the whole work is very imper- 
ft&ly (hewn by the third part. The duration of an 
unfiniflied a&iop cannot be known. Of charaders 
either not yet introduced, or Ihewn but upon few 
occafions, the full extent and the nice difcrimina- 
tious cannot be afcertained. The fable is plainly im- 
plex, formed rather from the OdyiTey than the Iliad: 
and many artifices of diveriiiications are employed, 
with the fkill of a man acquainted with the bell 
models. The paft is recalled by narration^ aod the 
future anti<?ipatpd by vifion: but he has been fo 
laviih Qf his poetical art, that it is difficult to ima- 
gine how he gpuld fill eight books, more without 
pradifing again the fame modes of difpofing his 
matter; and perhaps the perception of this growing 
incumbrance inclined hijpi to (lop. By this abrup- 
tion, pofterity loil more inftrudion than delighr. 
]i the continuation pf th( P^videis (;aD be unified, 
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it is for tfic' learning* thar had been * drffuifed 
Oter it, and the notes Mn^hich it had been ex** 
J^kined. ^ 

Had not his charadters been depraved like every 
other part by improper decorations, they would 
have ^ierved uncocnmon praiie. He gives Saul both 
the body and mind of a hero : 

His way once cHofe, he forward thfuft outright, 
Nor* turnM afidc for danger or delight. 

And the different beauties of the lofty Mer^h and the 
gentle Michol are very' juftly conceived and ffroiigly 
painted. !: ■ ; ', ,.:; 

Rymer has deql^red th^ I^avideis fup^ior tQ l;h( 
Jerufalm ?/* Ttf^,.*SwhiQh./' fay» he, V the paet, 
^^ with all his care,,,hjas no^ jtotally purged froiU 
*' pedantry .'* If by pedanfry is meant j;hat n^igytc 
knowledge wbiclv.is defiyqd /rom part^j^ular fei^pce^ 
and 0udies, in qppoQtiqn tp th^ genera] notipn^ fupr 
plied by a wide ftitvey of life ^od nature, .Cowley 
certainly errs, by introdupiug pedantry fax more. frer 
qucntly than Tftflp. I kapiiv not, indeed, why they 
fldouid be conaparcd; for ih^ r>sf(raiblaftce pfjGowlcy's 
vrorktpTaifo's is only that xhey both^.exhibit the 
flgeijbcy. o/.celefiial and infernal fpirits, in jvhich howr 
<ver>tbiey -differ widely ^ fot Cowley (uppofes them 
commonly tp operate u|)pn the mind by. fuggeftion.; 
Taflb reprefcnts them as >ptQmoting or ob£lru6ting 
events by external agency. 

Of particular paflagcs that can be properly conw 
pared, I remember only the. defcription of Heaven, in 
which the different manner jof the two writers is iiiift- 
ciently difcemibk*. Cosidcy's. is Xcarcely defcription, 
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unlefs it be poliible to defcribe by negatives ; for he 
tells us only what there is not in Heaven. Taflb en- 
deavours to reprefent the fplendours and pleafures of 
the regions of happinefs. TaiTo affords images, and 
Cowley fentiments. It happens, however, that Taflb's 
defcription affords fome reafon for Rymer's ccnfure# 
He fays of the Supreme Being, 

Ha fotto i piedi e hto e la natura 
Minillri humili, e'l moto, e ch'il mifura. 

The fecond line has in it more of pedantry than 
perhaps can be found in any other ftanza of the 
poem. 

In the perufal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley's 
works, we find wit and learning unprofitably fquan- 
dered. Attention has no relief; the afleflions are 
never moved ; we are fometimes furprifcd, but never 
delighted, and find much to admire, but little to 
approve. Srill however it is the work of Cowley, of 
a mind capacious by nature, and replenifhed by 
lludy. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will be 
found, that he wrote with abundant fertility, but 
negligent or unflcilful fele(flion ; with much thought, 
but with little imagery ; that he is never pathetick, 
and rarely fublime ; but always either ingenious or 
learned, either acute or profound. 

It is faid by Denham in his elegy, 

To him no autlior was unknown ; 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide pofition requires lefs limitation, when it 
is -affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other 
poet. — He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His 
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His charafter of writing was indeed not his own f 
he unhappily adopted that which was predominant. 
He faw a certain way to prefent praife ; and not fufii- 
ciently enquiring by what means the ancients havd 
continued to delight through all the changes of hu- 
man manners, he contented himfelf with a decidu- 
ous laurel, of which the verdure in its fpring was 
bright and gay, but which time has been continually 
Healing from his brows. 

He was in his own time coniidered as of unrivalled 
excellence. Clarendon reprefents him as having 
taken a flight beyond all that went before him ; and 
Milton is faid to have declared, that the three 
greateft Englifh poets were Spenfer, Shakfpeare, 
and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others : but his 
fentiments were his own, Upon every fubjeft he 
thought for himfelf; and fuch was his copioufnefs o£ 
knowledge, that fomething at once remote and ap- 
plicable rulhed into his mind; yet it is not likely 
that he always rejected a commodious idea merely 
becaufe another had ufed it : his known wealth was 
fo great, that he might have borrowed without lofs 
of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the laft lines 
hare fuch refemblancc to the noble epigram of Gro- 
tius upon the death of Scaliger, that I cannot but 
think them copied from it, though they arc copied 
by no fervile hand. 

One paffage in his Mijlrefs is fo apparently bor- 
rowed from Donne, that he probably would not have 
written it, had it not mingled with his own thoughts^- 

fo 
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fi> as that He did not perceive himfclf taking it from 
another : 

Although I think thou never found wilt be. 

Yet I'm refolv'd to fearcli for thee ; 

The fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 
So, though the chymic his great fecret mifs 
(For neither it in Art or Nature is). 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains: 

And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unfought experiments by the way. 

Cowley, 

Some that have deeper digg'd Love's mine than f. 
Say, where his centric happinefs doth lie : 

1 have lov'd, and got, and told ; 
But (hould I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I ihould not find that hidden myftery ; 

Oh, *tis impofture all : ' 

And as no chymic yet th* elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. 

So lovers dream a rich and long delight. 

But get a winter- feemingfummer's night. 

Jonfon and Donne, as Dr. Hurd remarks, were then 
in the higheft cftcem. 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always ac- 
knowledges his obligation to the learning and induftrjr 
of Jonfon ; but I have found no traces of Jonfon in 
his works : to emulate Donne, appears to have been 
his purpofc ; and from Donne he may have learned 
that familiarity with religious images, and that light 
alliifion to facred things, by which readers far Ihort 
of fan&ity are frequently offended ; and which would 

non 
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not be born in the prefent age, when devotion^ per- 
haps not more fervent, is more delicate. 

Having produced one paffage taken by Cowley 
from Donne, I will recompenfe him by another which 
Milton feems to have borrowed from him. He fays 
of Goliah, 

His fpear, the trunk was of a lofty tree, 

Which Nature meant feme tall fhip*s maft (hould be. 

Milton of Satan : 

His fpear, to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maft 
Of fome great admiral, were but a wand 
He walked with. 

His diftion was in his own time cenfured as negli- 
gent. He feems not to have known, or not to have 
confidered, that words being arbitrary muft owe 
their power to affociation, and have the influence, 
and that only, which cuftom has given them. 
Language is the drefs of thought : and as the 
nobleft mien, or moft graceful adtion, would be 
degraded and obfcured by a garb appropriated to the 
grofs employments of rufticks or mechanicks ; fo the 
moft heroick fentiments will lofe their efficacy, and 
the moft fplendid ideas drop their magnificence, if 
th^y are conveyed by words ufed commonly upon 
low and trivial occalions, debafed by vulgar mouths, 
and contaminated by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reafon is always 

reafon ; they have an intrinfic and unalterable value, 

and conftitute that intelleftual gold which defies de* 

ftrudtion; but gold may be fo concealed in bafer matter, 
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that only a chymift can recover it; fenfe may be fo 
hidden in unrefined and plebeian words, that none 
but philofophers can diftinguifh it ; arid both may 
be fo buried In impurities^ as not to pay the cod of 
their extradtlon. 

The didkion, being the Vehicle of the thoughts^ 
firft prefcnts itfelf to the intelleftual eye : and if the 
firft appearance offends, a further knowledge is not 
often fought. Whatever profeffes to benefit by 
pleafing, mud pleafe at once. The pleafures of the 
mind imply fomething fudden and unexpedled ; that 
which elevates mull always furprife. What is per- 
ceived by flow degrees may gratify us with confcioui^ 
nefs of improvement, but will never llrike with the 
fenfe of pleafure. 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been without 
knowledge, or without care. He makes no feledion 
of words, nor feeks any neatnefs of phrafe i he has no 
elegance either lucky or elaborate ; as his endeavours 
were rather to imprefs fcntences upon ^hc underftand- 
ing than images on the fancy, be has few epithets, 
and thofe fcattered without peculiar propriety of met 
adaptation. It feems to follow from the neceffity of 
the fubjeft, rather than the care of the writer, thaJE 
the didiod of bis heroick po^m is lefs familiar than 
that of his fltghteft writings. He has given not the 
fame numbers, but the fame didtion, to the gentle 
Anacreon and the tempefluous Pindar. 

His Vfrfificatiop. feems to have had very little of 
his care ; and if what he thinks be true^ that his 
numbers are unmufical only when they are ill-read, 
the art of teaiding them is at prefent loft } for they 
are commonly harih to modern ears. He has indeed 
• VbL. IX* F many 
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many noble lines, fuch as the feeble care of Waller 
never could produce. The bulk of his thoughts fome- 
times fwelled his vcrfe to unexpe<fted and inevitable 
grandeur ; but his excellence of this kind is merely 
fortuitous: he finks willingly down to his general care- 
lefTnefs, and avoids with very little care either mean- 
nefs or afperity. 

His contradlions are often rugged and harlh : 

One flings a mountain, and its rivers too 
Torn up with't. 

His rhymes are very often made by pronouns, or 
particles, or the like unimportatit words, which 
difappoint the ear, and deftroy the energy of the 
line. . 

His combinations of different meafures is fome- 
times diffonant and unpleafing ; he joins verfes to- 
gether, of which the former does no; Aide eafily into 
the latter. 

The words do and Md, which fo much degrade in 
prefent eftimation the line that admits them, were in 
the time of Cowley little cenfured or avoided ; how 
often he ufed them and with how bad ap effed:, at 
lead to our ears, will appear by a paifa^e, in which 
every reader will lament to fee juft and noble 
thoughts defrauded of their praife by inelegance of 
language : 

Where honour or where conicienee dots not blind, 

No other law fhall fhackle me ; 

Slave to myfelf I ne'er will he ; 
Nor ihall my future a£tions be confin'd 

By my own prefent mind. 

Wh« 
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Who by refolves and vows cngagM don Hand 

For days, that yet belong to fate, 
Don Irke an uiuhrift mortgage his cftate, 

^sfore it falls into his haiid» 

The bondman of the cloifter fo, 
All that he doti receive doei always owe. 
Awd ttill as Time comes in, it goes away. 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 

Unhappy (lave, and pupil to a bell ! 
Which liis hour's work as well as hours does tell : 
Bnhappy till thelaft, the kind releafing knell. 

His heroic lines are often formed of monofyllables ; 
but yet they ate fometimes fwect and fonorous. 

He fays of the Meffiah, 

Round tlie wliole cartli his dreaded name fhall found, 
And reach to worlds that ftiuji not yet he found. 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go fecurely, when he fends; 
*77i ^aul that /j his foe ^ and we his frignds. 
Tit man who has hit God^ no aid can lack ; 
jind we ivho hid him go^ will bring him hacim 

Yetamidft his negligence he ibmctimes attempted 
AQ improved and fcientifick verfification ; of which it 
will be beft to give hh ov^'n accouBt fubjoined to this 
lioe: 

Nor can tlie glory contain itfelf in th* endlefs fpace. 

** I am forry that it is neceffary to admonlfh the 

'* moft part of readers, that it is not by negligence 

^' Chtt tliis veffe is fo loofe, lotig, and^ as it were. 

Fa *' vaft ; 
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*^ vaft; it is to paint in the number the nature of 
'' the thing which it defcribes, which I would have 
'' obferved in divers other places of this poero^ 
^ that elfe will pafs for very carelefs verfes: as 
** before, 

jtnd ovir^runs the neighy ring folds wiibviolmt C9urfe. 

•* In the fccond book ; 

Doum a precipice deep^ doxxm he cqfts tbem alL-^ 

'' And, 

And fen a-dswH hi$Jhiddir» with loafe care. 

*« In the third, 

Brafs was his helmet^ his boots hrafSf and o^er 
His breajl a thick plate ofjlrang brafs he wore, 

•* In the fourth, 

hihfome fair pine o^er^loaiing all th* ignobUr wood, 
«' And, 

Some from the rocks caft themfehes down headlong. 

'' And many more : but it is enough to inftance in 
•* a few. The thing is, that the difpofition of words 
^< and numbers ifliould be fuch, as that, out of thfr 
^' order and found of themi the things themfehre^ 
^' nwy be reprefented. This the Greeks were not 
'' fo accurate as to bind themfelves to ; jneither have 
" our Englifh poets obferved it, for aught I can 
*' find. The laZtins (^ qui mufas coknt fiveriares) fome« 
'* times did it; and their prince, Virgil, always: in 
*^ whom the examples arc bnuoierable, and taken 
T ** notice 
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** notice of by all judicious men, (b that it is fupcr- 
** fluous to colled them/' 

I know not whether he has, in many of thefe in- 
fiances^, attained the reprefentation or refemblance 
that he purpofes. Verfe can imitate only found and 
motion. A boundlefs verfe, a headlong verfe, and a 
vcrfe of brafs or of ftrong brafs, fcem to comprife 
very incongruous and unfociable ideas. What there 
is peculiar in the found of the line expreffing loofe 
care^ I cannot difcover ; nor why thcpifu is ialUr in 
an Alexandrine than in ten fyllables. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praife, he has 
given one example of reprefentative verfification, 
which perhaps no other Englifh line can equal ^: 

Begin, He bold, and venture to be wife : 

He, who defers this work from day to day. 

Does on a river's bankexpeAing (lay 

Till the whole ftream that ftopp'd him ihall be gone, 

ffTiicb runSf and^ as it rum^for tvtr Jhali run on, 

Cowley was, I believe, the firft poet that mingled 
Alexandrines at pleafure with the common heroick 
of ten fyllables; and from him Dryden borrowed 
the praftice, whether ornamental or licentious. He 
confidered the verfe of twelve fyllables as elevated 
and majeftick, and has therefore deviated into that 
meafure when he fuppofes the voice heard of the 
Supreme Being* 

The Author of the Davideis is commended by 
Dryden for having written it in couplets, becaufe he 
difcovered that any ftaff was too lyrical for an heroick 
poem ; but this feems to have been known before by 
May and Sandys^ the tranflators of the Pharfalia and 
the Metamorphofes. 

F 3 Irr 
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In the Davideis are fome licmiftichs, or vcrfes left 
imperfeft by the author, in imitation of Virgit, 
whom he fuppofes not to have intended to complete 
them : that this opinion is erroneous, may be proba- 
bly concluded, becaufe this truncation is imitated by 
no fubfequent Roman poet ; becaufe Virgil himfelf 
filled up one broken line in the heat of recitation ; 
becaufe in one the fenfe is now unfinifhed ; and be- 
caufe all that can be done by a broken verfe, a line 
interfci^d by a cafura^ and a full flop, will equally 
cfFea:. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no ufe, and 
perhaps did not at firft think them allowable ; but he 
appears afterwards to have changed his mind, for in 
the verfes on the government of Cromwell he inferts 
them liberally with great happijiefs* 

After fo much criticifm on his Poems, the Effays 
which accompany them muft not be forgotten. What 
is faid by Sprat of his converfation, that no maft 
could draw from it any fufpicion of his excellence in 
jfoetry, may be applied to thefe compofitions. No 
author ever kept his verfe and his profe at a greater 
diftance from each other. His thoughts are natural^ 
and his (lyle has a fmooth and placid equability, 
which has never yet obtained its due commendation. 
Nothing is far fought, or hard-laboured; but all \% 
cafy without feeblenefs, and familiar without grolT- 
nefs. 

It has been obferved by Felton, in his Effay on the 
Claflicks, that Cowley was beloved by every Mufe 
that he courted ; and that he has rivalled the Ancients 
in every kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any encomiaftick fer-. 
vour, that he brought to bis poerick labours a mind 

repletQ 
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replete with learning, and that his pages arc cmbel* 
liflied with all the ornaments which books could fup- 
ply ; that he was the firft who imparted to Englifh 
numbers the enthufiafm of the greater ode, and the 
gaiety of the lefs ; that he was equally qualified for 
fpritely fallies^ and for lofty flights; that he was 
among thofe who freed tranflation from fervility, and^ 
inflead of following his author at a diftance, walked 
by his fide; and that, if he left verification yet im« 
proveable^ he left likewife from time to time fuch 
fpecimens of excellence as enabled fuccecding poets 
to improve it. 
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OF Sir JOHN DENHAM very little is known 
but what is related of him by Wood, or by 
himfelf. 

He was born at Dublin in 1615 ; the only fon of 
Sir John Denham, of Little Horfely in Effex, then 
chief baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, and of 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir Garret More, baron of 
Mellefont. 

Two years afterwards, his father, being made one 
of the barons of the Exchequer in England, brought 
him away from his native country, and educated hin^ 
ip London. 

In 1631 he was fent to Oxford, where he was con- 
fidered ^* as a dreaming young man, given more to 
<' dice and cards than ftiidy ;*' and therefore gave no 
prognofticks of his future eminence ; nor was fuf- 
pc&ed to conceal, under lluggifhnefs and laxity, 
a genius bora to improve the literature of hi$ 
country. 

When he was, three years afterwards, removed to 
Lincoln's Inn, he profecutcd the common law with 
fviffici^nt appearange of application j yet did not loft 
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his propenfity to cards and dice ; but was very oftea 
plundered by gameflers. 

Being feverely reproved for this folly, he profefled, 
and perhaps believed, himfelf reclaimed ; and, to 
tcftify the fincerity of his repentance, wrote and pub- 
liihcd ^« An Effay upon Gaming/* 

He feems to have divided his ftudies between law 
and poetry; for, in 1636, he tranflated the fecond 
book of the j£neid. 

Two years after, his father died ; and then, not- 
witbftanding his refoiutions and profeffions, he re* 
turned again to the vice of gaming, and loft feveral 
thoufand pounds that had been left him. 

In 1642, hepublilhed ** The Sophy." This feems 
to have given him his firft hold of the publick at- 
tention ; for Walter remarked, '' that he broke out 
^* like the Iriih rebellion three fcore thoufand ftrong 
*' when nobody was aware, or in the leaft fufpefted 
*' it ;'* an obfervation which could have had no pro* 
priety, bad his poetical abilities been known before. 
He was after that pricked for IherifF of Surrey, 
and made governor of Farnham Caftle for the king ; 
but he foon refigned that charge, and retreated to 
Oxford, where, in 1643, ^^ publiihed " Cooper's 
HiU." 

This poem had fuch reputation as to excite the 
common artifice by which envy degrades excellence. 
A report was fpread, that the performance was iiot 
his own, but that he had bought it of a vicar for 
forty pounds. The fame attempt was made to rob 
Addifgn of Catp, and Fope of his Eflay on Criti-- 

la 
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In i647j the diftreffes of the royal family required j 
him to engage iti more dangerous employments.^ 
He was entry fted by the queen with a meffagc to the 
king; and, by whatever meaos, fo far foftened the 
ferocity of Hugh Peters, that by his interceflion ad-'i 
miffion was procured. Of the king's condefcenfion 
he has given an account in the dedication of his 
works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on the' 
king*s correfpondence ; and, as he fays, difcharged 
this office with great fafety to the royal ifts ; and be 
ing accidentally difcoveicd by the adverfc party's 
knowledge of Mr- Cowley's hand, he efcaped hap- 
pily both for himfelf and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In 

April, 164S, he conveyed James the duke of York 

from London into France, and delivered him there to 

ihe queen and prince of Wales. This year he pub- 

^ liflied his tranflation of ** Cato Major/* 

He now refided in France, as one of the fol- 
lowers of the exiled king j and, to divert the melan- 
choly of their condition, was fometimes enjoined by 
his mailer to write occafional verfes ; one of which 
amufements was probably his ode or fong upon the 
[Embaffy to Poland, by which he and lord Crofts 
I procured a contribution of ten thoufand pounds from 
[the Scotch, that wandered over that kingdom, Vo- 
[land was at that time very much frequented by itine- 
rant traders, who, in a country of very little corp- 
, merce and of great extent, where every man refided 
j on his own eftate, contributed very much to the ac- 
commodation of life, by bringing to every man's 
[ioufe thofe little neccflaries which it was very incon- 
venient 
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Tenient to want, and very troublefome to fetch. I 
have formerly read, without much refle&ion, of the 
multitude of Scotchmen that travelled with their' 
wares in Poland ; and that their numbers were not 
fmall, the fuccefs of this negociation gives fufficient 
evidence. 

About this time, what eftate the war and the 
gamefters had left him was fold, by order of the 
parliament; and when, in 1652, he returned to 
Jingland, he was entertained by the Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no account* 
At the Reftoration he obtained that which many 
miffed, the reward of his loyalty ; being made fur- 
veyor of the king's buildings, and dignified with the 
order of the Bath. He feems now to have learned 
fome attention to money ; for Wood fays, that he 
got by this place feven thoufand pounds. 

After the Reftoration, he wrote the poem on Pru- 
dence and Juftice, and perhaps fome of his other 
pieces : and as he appears, whenever any ferious 
queftion comes before hirp, to have been a man of 
piety, he confecrated his poetical powers to religion, 
and made a metrical verfion of the Pfalms of David. 
In this attempt he has failed j but in facred poetry 
who has fucceeded? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his mafter 
and efteem of the publick would now make hitn 
happy. But human felicity is fliort and uncertain ; 
^ fecond marriage brought upon him fo much di(^ 
quiet, as for a time difbrdered his underftanding; 
and Butler lair.pooned him for his lunacy. I know 
ppt whether the maligwnt lines were then made pub- 
lick, 
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lick, bor what provocation incited Butler to do that 
which no provocation can excufe. 

His frenzy lafted not long*; and he feems to 
liave regained his full force of mind ; for he wrote 
afterwards his excellent poem upon the death of 
Cowley, whom he was not long to furvive; for 
on the 19th of March, 1668, he was buried by his 
fide. 

DENHAM is defervedly confidered as one of th« 
fathers of Engliih poetry. «* Denham and Waller,'' 
fays Prior, ** improved our verfification, and Dryden 
*^ perfeded it/' He has given fpecimens of various 
compofition, defcriptive, ludicrous, didaftick, and 
fublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with almoft 
all mankind, the ambition of being upon proper oc* 
cafions a merry fellow ^ and in common with moil of 
them to have been by nature, or by early habits, de- 
barred from it. Nothing is lefs exhilarating than 
the ludicroufnefs of Denham ; he does not fail for 
want of efforts ; he is familiar, he is grofs; but he is 
never merry, unlefs the *' Speech againfl Peace in 
^* the clofe Committee" be excepted. For grave 
burlefque, however, his imitation of Davenant Ihews 
him to have been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occafional poems there is 
perhaps none that does not deferve commendation* 
In the verfes to Fletcher, we hiive an image th^ ha9 
iince been adopted : 

* In Grammont*8 Memoirs many circiimftanccs are related, 
both of hid marriage and his frenzy, very little favourable to hit 
char9<^er. R. 
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•* But whither am I ftrayM ? I need not raife 

<< Trophies to thee from other men's difpraife ; 

** Nor is thy fame on lefler ruins built, 

•* Nor need thy juftcr title the foul guilt 

** Of eaftem kings, who, to fccurc their reign, 

** Muft have their brothers, fons, and kindred, flain/' 

After Denham, Orrery^ in one of his prologueij 

** Poets are fultans, if they had their will ; 
*• For every author would his brother kill.'* 

And Popc^ 

*^ Shoiild fuch a min, too fond to rule alone, 

«* Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne.** 

But this is not the beft of his little pieces : it is 
excelled by bis poem to Fanihaw^ and his elegy on 
Cowley* 

His pvaife of Fanlhaw's verfion of Guarini, con* 
tains a very fpritely and judicious character of a good 
tranllator : 

•* That fervile path thou nobly doft decline, 
•* Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
^* Thdfe* are the laboured hitths of flavifli Inains, 
*^ Not the cflfea of poetry^ but pains ; 
** Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords " 
^* No flight/or tlioughts, but poorly ftick at wards. 
'* Anew aiid.nobl^* way thoa doft: purfjie, 
** To make tranfUtions-and tranilators too. 
•*«They but preferve the afhes ; thou the flame, 
** True to his fenfe, but truer to his feme.** 

The excellence of thefe lines is greater^ as the 
truth which they contiin-was not at that time generally 
koowQ. 

' - • His 
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His poem on the death of Cowley was tis latf, 
and, among his Ihorter works, his beft perform- 
ance: the numbers are mufical, and the thoughts 
arejuft. . 

. *f CoopER^s Hill*' is the work that confers upon 
him the rank and dignity of an original author. He 
fe^s to have been, at leail among u$, the author of 
a fpecies of compofition that may be denominated 
local poetry f of which the fundamental fubjeA is 
fome particular landfcape, to be poetically defcribed, 
with the addition of fuch embellifhmentsas.may be 
fupplied by hifltorical retrofpedtion or incidental me- 
ditation. 

To trace a new fcheme of poetry has in itfelf a 
very high claim to praife, and its praife is yet more 
*hen it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope *; aftet 
whofe names little will be gained by an enumeration 
of fmaller poets, that have left fcarcely a corner of 
the liland not dignified either by rhyme, or blank, 
verfe. 

" Cooper's Hill," if it be malicioufly infpQ&cd, 
will not be found without its faults. The digreffions 
are too long, the morality too frequent, and the fen- 
timents fometimes fuch as will not bear a rigorous 
enquiry* * 

The four verfes, which, fince Dryden has com- 
mended them, almoft every writer for a century paft 
has imitated, are generally known : 

*' O couM I flow like thee, and make thy ftream 
** My great example, as it is my theme ! 

* By Garth, in his ** Poem on Clarcn^ont," and by Pope, i« 
hit **WinclforForeft,'' H. 

I *• Thopgli 
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** Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not 

"duU; 
" Strong without rage, without o'cr-flowing full.'* 

The lines are in thcmfelves not perfefl: ; for mofl: 
\)f the words, thus artfully oppofed, are to be un- 
derftood fimply on one fide of the comparifon, and 
meta^orically on the other; and if there be any 
language which does not exprefs intelledtual opera- 
tions by material images, into that language they 
xratmot be ccanilaied« But fo much meaning is com- 
prized in few words ; the particulars of reiemblance 
are to perfpicacioufly colledled, and every mode of 
excellence feparated from its adjacent fault by fo nice 
a line of limitation; the difierent parts of the fentencc 
are fo accurately adjufled ; and the flow of the laft 
couplet is fo ftnooth and fwcet ; that the paffagc, how- 
ever celebrated, has not been praifed above its merit. 
It has beauty peculiar to itfelf, and muft be num- 
bered among tbofe felicities which cannot be pro- 
duced at will by wit and labour, but muft arifc unex- 
pededly in fome hour propitidus to poetry. . 

He appears to have been one of the firft that under*- 
ftood the neccffity of emancipating tranilation from 
the drudgery of counting lines and interpreting finglc 
words. How much this fervile practice obfcured the 
deareft and deformed the moft beautiful parts of the 
ancient authors, may be difcovered by a perufal of 
our earlier verfions ; fome of them are the works of 
men w«ll qtiaUfied, not only by critical knowledge, 
but by poetical genius, who yet, by a miftaken am- 
bition of exa£tiie(», degraded at once their originals 
and themfelves. 

DenHaai 
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. Denham faw the better way, but has not purfued 
it with great fuccefs. His yerfions of Virgil are not 
pleafing -, but they taught Dryden to pleafe better. 
His poetical imitation of Tully on " Old Age'* has 
neither the clearnefs of profe, nor the fpritelinefs of 
poetry* 

The '« ftrength of Denham," which Pope fo em^ 
phatically n^ntions^ is to be found in many lines 
and couplets, which convey much meaning in few 
words, and exhibit the fentiment with more weight 
than bulk. 

On the TTiames. 

•• Though with thofc dreams he no refemblance hold, 
*• Whofe foam is amber, and their gravel gold j 
^* His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t* explore, 
•• Search not his bottom, but furvey his Ihore." 

On Strafford. 

•* His wifdom fuch, as oiicc it did appear 

•* Three kingdoms* wonder, and three kingdoms* 

" fear, 
" While fingle he ftood .forth, and feem'd, although 
** Each had an army, as an equal foe, 
•' Such was his force of eloquence, to make 
•• The hearers more concern'd than he that fpake i 
•.^ Each feem'd to aft that part he came to fee, 
** And none was more a looker-on than he ; 
■ ^* So did he move our paffions, fome were known 
^* To wifh, for the defence, the crime thieirowii. 
** Now private pity ftrove with pubhck hate, 
•• Rcafon with rage, and eloquence with fate*'* • 

4 On 
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On Cowley, 

•* To him no author was unknown, 

*' Yet what he wrote was all his own; 

*• Horace's wit, and Virgil's ftatc, 

*• He did not fteal, but emulate ! 

•* And when he would like them appear, 

** Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear.** 

As one of Denbacn'9 principal claims to the regard 
of poftertty arifes from his improvement of our nuai* 
beri, his verfification ought to be confidered. It will 
afford that pleafure which arife^ from the obfervation 
of a man of judgement, naturally right, forfaking bad 
eopies by degrees, and advancing towards a better 
pra&ice, as he gains more confidence in himfclf. 

In his tranflation of Virgil, written when he was 
about y wenty-one years old, • may be ftill found the 
old manner of continuing the fenfe ungracefully from 
vcrfe to verfe : 

" Then all thofe 

^* Who in the dark our fury did efcape, 

** Returning, know our borrow'd arms, and {hfipc^ 
• .•* And^differing dialed 5 then their numbers fwell 

** And grow upon us ; ,firft Chorcebeus fell 

" Before Minerva's altar ; next did bleed 

** Juft Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 

•' In virtufc, yet the gods his fate decreed. 

•' Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 

•* Their friends ; nor thee; Pantheus, thy piety, 

•* Norconfecrated mitre, from the fame 
• *• IHiatt could fave j my country's funeral flame 

•* And Troy's cold afhes I atteft, and call 

*' To witnefs for myfelf, that in their fall 
Vol. iX. G « N^d 
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** No foes, nor death, nor danger, I dccHnM, 
•* Did and dcfcrv*d nolefs, my fate to find." 

From this kind of concatenated metre he afterwards 
refrained^ and taught his followers the art of con* 
eluding their fenfe in couplets; which has per* 
haps been with rather too much conftancy purfued. 

This paflag^ exhibits one of thofe triplets which 
are not unfrequent in this eflay, but which is to be 
fuppofed his maturer judgement difapproved^ fince 
in his latter works he has totally forbom them. 

His rhymes arc fuch as feem found without diffi* 
culty, by following the fenfe ; and are for the moft 
part as exaA at lead as thofe of other poets, though 
now and then the reader is ihifted off with what he 
can get : 

** O how transformed f 
•* How much unlike that HeAor, who returned 
•* Clad in Achilles' fpoils P* 

And again : 

** From tliencc a thoufand leflcr poets fprung 
** Like petty princes from the fell of Rome.** 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upoa a 
word too feeble to fuftain it : 

" Troy confounded falls 
** From all her glories : if it might have ftood 
« By any power, by this right hand it Jbau^d. 
•< — And though my outward ftatc misfortune bath* 
" Depreft thus low, it cannot reach my faith." 
** —Thus, by his fraud and our own feith overcome, 
** A feigned tear deftroys us, againft whom 
** Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
*« Nor ten years conflia, nor a thoufand fail,'' 

He 
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He Is not very careful to vary the ends of his 
vcrfes; in one paflage the word die rhymes three 
couplets in (ix. 

Moll of thefe petty faults are in his firft produdlions, 
when he was lefs fkilful, or at lead lefs dexterous in 
the ufe of words ; and though they had been more 
frequent^ they could only have leflened the grace, not 
the flrepgth of his compoiition. He b one of the 
writers that improved our tafle, and advanced our 
language^ and whom we ought therefore to read with 
gratitude, though^ having done much, he left much 
todo* 
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TH £ life of Milton has been already written m 
fo many forms, and with fuch minute enquiry^ 
that I might perhaps more properly have contented 
myfelf with the addition of a few notes on Mr. Fen- 
ton's elegant Abridgement, but that a new narrative! 
was thought ncceflary to the uniformity of this 
edition. 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentleman, de- 
fcended from the proprietors of Milton, near Thame^ 
in Oxfordfhire, one of whom forfeited his eftate in 
the times of York and Lancafter. Which fide he 
took I know not ; his defcendant inherited no venera- 
tion for the White Rofe. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the forefl of 
Shotover, a zealous papift, who difinherited his 
fon, becaufe he had forfaken the religion of his 
anceftors. 

His father, John, who was the fon difinherited, 
had recourfefor hisfupport to the profeflSon of a fcri- 
vener. He was a man eminent for his llvill in mufick, 
ipany of his compofitions being ftill to be found; and 
his reputation in his profeffion was fuch, that he grew 

rich. 
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rich, and retired to an eftate* He had probably 
more than common literature^ as his Ton addrefles 
him in one of his mod elaborate Latin poems* He 
married a gentlewoman of the name of Gallon, a 
Welfti family, by whom he had two fons, John, the 
poet, and Chriftopher, who fludied the law, and ad» 
hered, as the law taught him, to the King's party, 
for which he was a while perfecuted, but having, by 
his brother's intereft, obtained permiflSon to live in 
quiet, he fupported himfelf fo honourably by cham- 
ber-pradice, that, foon after the acceflion of King 
James, he was knighted and made a Judge; but, hii 
conftitution being too weak for bufinefs, he re- 
tired before any difreputable compliances became ne* 
ceffary. 

He had Hkewife a daughter Anne, whom he mar# 
ried with a confiderable fortune to Edward Philips, 
who came from Shrewlbury, and rofe in the Crown 
office to be fecondary : by him Ihc had two fons, 
John and Edward, who were educated by the poet, 
and from whom is derived the only authentic account 
of his domeftick manners. 

John, the Poet, was born in his father's houfc, at 
the Spread-Eagla in Bread-ftreet, Dec. 9, 2608, be* 
tween fix and fcven in the morning. His father ap* 
pears to have been very folicitous about his educa- 
tion; for he was inftrudted at firft by private tuition 
under the care of Thomas Young, who was after- 
wards chaplain to the EngUfti merchants at Ham- 
burgh, and of whom we have reafon to think well, 
fince his fcholar confidered him as worthy of an epif- 
tolary elegy. 

O i He 
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Ho was then fent to St. Paul's School, under thd 
<arc of Mr. Gill ; and removed, in the beginning of 
his fixteenth year, to Chrift's College in Cambridge, 
\vhere he entered a fizar *, Feb. 12, 1624. 

He was at this time eminently (killed in the Latin 
tongue ; and he himfelf, by annexing the dates to 
his firft compofitions, a boalt of which Poliiian had 
given him an example, feems to commend the earli- 
nefs of his own proficiency to the notice of pofterity. 
But the produds of his vernal fertility have been fur- 
pafled by many, and particularly by his contemporary 
Cowley. Of the powers of the mind it is difficult to 
form an eftimate : many have excelled Milton in theic 
iirft eflays, who never rofe to works like Paradi/i^ 
Loji: ^ . 

At fifteen, a date which he ufcs till he is fixteen, 
he tranflated or verCfied two Pfalms, 114 and 136, 
which he thought worthy of the publick eye ; but 
they raife no great expedations : they would in any 
numerous fchool have obtained praifc, but not ex- 
cited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been written 
in his eighteenth year, by which it appears that he 
had then read the Roman authors with very nice dif-. 
cernment. I once heard Mr. Hampton, the tranlla- 
tor of Polybius, remark what I think is true, that 

* In this aifertion Dr. Johnfon was miftaken. Milton was ad- 
mitted a pentioner, and not a fizar, as will appear by the fol* 
lowing extracft from the College Regifter: ** Johannes Milton 
^ Londinenfis, filius Johannis, inilitutus fuit in literarum elementit 
** fub iV.ag'ro Gill Gymnafii Paulini prafefto^ admiffus eft Ptnjio'^ 
«* narius Minor Tcb*' 120, 1624, fub M'lo ChappcH, folvitq. pro 
^' Inj^r. £.,0 los. 0^:* R. 

Milton 
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Milton was the firft Englifhman who, after the re- 
vival of Letters, wrote Latin verfes with claffick ele« 
gance. If any exceptions can be made, they are 
very few : Haddon and Afcham, the pride of Eliza* 
beth's reign, however they have fucceeded in profe, 
DO fooner attempt verfe than they provoke derifiom 
If we produced any thing worthy of notice before 
the el^ies of Milton, it was perhaps jilabaftcr*s 
Roxatta *. 

Of thefe exercifes, which the rules of the Univer- 
iity required, fome were publiihed by him in his ma« 
Xwer years. They had been undoubtedly applauded ; 
lor they were fuch as few can fotm ; yet there is rea- 
fim to fufpeA that he was regarded in his college with 
ao great fondnefs. That he obtained no ftllowihip 
is certain ; but the unkindnefs with which he was 
treated was not merely negative. I am afliamed to 
relate what I fear is true, that Milton was one of the 
laft ftudents in either univerfity that fufiered the pub* 
lick indignity of corporal corredlion. 

It was, in the violence of controveriial hoftility, 
objeded to him, that he was expelled : this he ftcadily 
denies, and it was apparently not true ; but it feems 
plain from his own verfes to Diodati^ that he had in* 
curred Rufiication^ a temporary difmiffion into the 
country^ with perhaps the lofs of a term. 

Me tenet nrbs reflua quam Thamefis alluit undS, 

Meque nee invitum patiia dulcis habet. 
Jam ncc arundiferum mihi cura revifere Camum, 

Ncc dudum vetiti mc laris angit amor.— 
Nee duri libct ufque iriinas prefcrre magiftri, 

Catcraque ingcnio noa fubeunda meo. 

♦ PubliQied 1632. R^ 

G 4 Si 
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Si fit hoc ixilium patrias adiiile penates, 

Et vacut^m curis otia grata fequi, 
Noa ego vcl profugi nomcn fortemvc rccufo, 

Laetus ct txilii conditione fruor. ^ 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which even 
kiodnefs and reverence can give to the term, n)etiti 
larisy ^* a habitation from which he is excluded f^ 
or how exile can be otherwife interpreted. He de« 
dares yet more, that he is weary of enduring the 
threats of a rigorous mafter^ andfomething elpty which 
a temper like his cannot undergo. What was mqre 
than threat was probably puniihmcnt. This poem, 
which mentions his exile^ proves likewife that it was 
not perpetual; for it concludes with a refolucion of 
returning feme time to Cambridge. And it may be 
conjedtured, from the wiilingncfs with which he 
has perpetuated the memory of his cxile^ that its 
caufe was fuch as gave him no (ha me. 

He took both the ufual degrees; that of Batche* 
lor in 1628, and that of Matter in 1632; but he 
left the univcrfity with no kindnefs for its inftitution, 
alienated either by the injudicious feverity of his 
governors, or his own captious perverfenefs. The 
caufe cannot now be known,' but the efFcdt appears 
in his writings. His fcheme of education, infcribed 
to HartUb, fuperfcdes all academical inftrudtion, 
being intended to.comprifc the whole time which 
men ufually fpend in literature, from their entrance 
upon grammar, //// they proceed^ as it is called^ 
Mujlers of Arts. And in his Difcourfe on the likelicft 
Way to remove Hirelings out of the Churchy he inge- 
z nuoufly 
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nuoufly propofes, that the profits of the lands for* 
feited by the a£l for fuperjiiiiotu ufts^ Jhould be applied 
tofucb academies all over the land where languages and 
arts may be taught together ; fo that youth may be at 
once brought up to a competency of learning and am 
honcfi tradCy by which means fuch of them as had the 
gifty being enabled tofupport tbemfelves (without tithes) 
by the latter , may^ by the help of the former^ become 
worthy preachers. 

One of his objedions to academical education, as 
It was then conduced, is, that men dcfigned for 
orders in the Church were permitted to ad plays, 
writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to all the antick 
and difhoneflgefiures ofTrincalos *, buffoons, andbawds^ 
profiituting the fhame of that miniftry which they had^ 
or were near having, to the eyes of courtiers and courts 
ladies^ their grooms and mademoifelles. 

This is fufficiently pecvifh in a man, who, when 
he mentions his exile from the college, relates, 
wi^h great luxuriance, the compenfation which the 
pleafures of the theatre afford him. Plays were 
therefore only criminal when they were adcd by 
academicks. 

He went to the univerfity with a dcfign of enter- 
ing into the church, but in time altered his mindj 
for he declared, that whoever became a clergyman 
mud '* fubfcribe Have, and take an oath wiihal, 

* By the mention of this name, he evidently refers to Albu*. 
mazar, aded at Cambridge in 1614. Ignoramus and other plays 
were performed at the fame tinoe. The pradice was then very 
frequent. The laft dramatick performance at either univerfity 
was The Grattfid Fair^ written by Chrillopher Smart, and repre- 
fented at Pembroke Colle|;c, CaiMbridge, about 1747. R. 

<* which. 
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'•^ which^ unlefs he took with a confcience that could 
** not retch, he muft ftraight perjure himfelf. He 
'• thought it better to prefer a blamelefs filence 
^^ before the office of fpeaking, bought and begua 
^* with fervitude and forfwearing.** 

Thefe expreffions are, I find, applied to the fub- 
tcription of the Articles; but it feems more probable 
thflit they relate to canonical obedience. I knov 
not any of the Articles which feem to thwart hii 
opinions: but the thoughts of obedience, whether 
canonical or civil, raifed his indignation. 

His unwillingnefs to engage in the miniftry, per- 
haps not yet advanced to a fettled refolution of de- 
clining it, appears in a letter to one of his friends^ 
who had reproved his fufpended and dilatory life, 
which he feems to have imputed to an infatiable 
curiofity, and farftaftick luxury of various knowledge. 
To this he writes 'a cool and plaufible anfwer, in 
which he endeavours to perfuade him, that the delay 
proceeds not from the delights of defultory ftudy^ 
but from the defire of obtaining more fitnefs for bis 
taik; and that he goes on, not taking thought of 
being late,fo it gives advantage to be more fit. 

When he left the univerfity, he returned to his 
father, then refiding at Horton in Buckinghamlhirc, 
with whom he lived five years, in which time he is 
faid to have read all the Greek and Latin writers. 
With what limitations this univcrfality is to be un- 
derftqod, who Ihall inform us? 

It might be fuppofed, that he who read fo much 
ihould have done nothing elfe ; but Milton found 
time to write the Mafque of Comus, which was pre- 
fcnted at Ludlow, then the refidence of the Lord 

Pre- 
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Prefident of Wales, in 1634; and had the honour 
of being afted by the Earl of Bridgevrater's fons and 
daughter. The fidion is derived from Homer's 
Grce * ; but we never can refufe to any modem the 
liberty of borrowing from Homer: 



. a quo ceu fonte perenni 

Vatum Picriis ora rigantur aquis 



His next produdion was Lycidas^ an elegy^ writ* 
ten in 1637, on the death of Mr. King, the fon of 

* It has ncverthclcfs its foundation in reality. The carl of 
Bridgewater being Prefident of Wales in the year 1634, had his 
ijefidcnce at Ludiow-cafUe in Shropfhire, at which time lord 
Qrackly ami Mr. Egcrton, his fons, and lady Alice Egerton, hit 
daughter, paffing through a place called the Hay*wood fore((, or 
Haywood in Herefordfhire, were benighted, and the lady for a 
ihort time loft: this accident being related to their father upon 
their arrival at his caflle, Milton, at the requefl of his friend 
Henry Lawes, who taught mufic in the family, wrote this 
mafque* Lawes fet it to mufic, and it was aded on Michaelmas 
night; the two brothers, the young Jady, and Lawes himfelf, 
bearing each a part in thrreprefentation. 

The lady Alice Egcrton became afterwards the wife of the 
earl of Carbury, who, at his feat called Golden-grove, in Caer« . 
marthenihire, harboured Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the 
Ufurpation. Among the do6tor*s fermons is one on her death, 
ia which her charafter is finely pourtrayed. Her fitter, lady 
Maiy, was given in marriage to lord Herbert of Chcrbury. 

Notwithfianding Dr. Johnfon's alfertion, that the fidion is de« 
rived from Homer's Circe, it may be conjectured, that it wai 
rather taken from the Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in which, 
tinder the fidion of a dream, the characters of Comus and hi)| 
attendants are delineated, and the delights of fenfualifis expofed 
and reprobated. This little tradt was publiflied at Louvain in 
161 1, and afterwards at Oxford in 16341 the veiy year in which 
Milton's Comus was written. H. 

Milton evidently was indebted to the OldfyivesTak of George 
Pcele for the plan of Comus. R. 

Sir 
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Sir John King, fecretary for Ireland in the time of 
Elizabeths James^ and Charles. King was much a 
favourite at Cambridge, and many of the wits joined 
to dp honour to his meniory. Milton's acquaintance 
with the Italian writers may be difcovered by a 
mixture of longer and fhorter verfes, according to 
the rules of Tufcan poetry, and his malignity to 
the Church by fome lines which are interpreted as 
threatening its extermination. 

He is fuppofed about this time to have written his 
Arcades ; for whilq he lived at Horton he ufed 
fometimes to fical from his fludies a few days^ 
which he fpent at Harefield, the houfe of the coun* 
tefs dowager of Derby, where the Arcades made 
part of a dramatick entertainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the country : 
and had fome purpofe of taking chambers in the 
Inns of Court, when the death of bis mother fet 
him at liberty to travel, for which he obtained his 
father*s confent, and Sir Henry Wotton's directions, 
with the celebrated precept of prudence, / penjieri 
Jlreiti^ ed il vifo fciolio ; *' thoughts clofe, and looks 
loofe/' 

In 1638 he left England, and went firft to Paris; 
where, by the favour of Lord Satdarnore^ he had 
the opportunity of vifiting Grohus^ then refiding at 
the French court as ambaff^dor from Chriftina of 
Sweden. From Paris he hafted into Italy, of which 
he had with particular diligence ftudied the language 
and literature ; and, though he feems to have in- 
tended a very quick perambulation of the country, 
f!aid two months at Florence; where he found his 
way into the academies, and produced his compofi- 

tions 
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tioQS with fuch applaufe as appears to have exalted 
bim in his own opinion, and confirme<ji him in the 
hope^ that, •* by labour and intcnfe ftudy, which/' 
fays he, '^ I take to be my portion in this life, joined 
" with a flrong propenficy of nature,*' he might 
" leave fomething fo written to after-times, as thef 
*' ihould not willingly let it die." 

It appears, in all bis writings, that he had the 
ufual concomitant of great abilities, a lofty and 
fteady confidence in himfelf, perhaps not without 
fome contempt of others; for fcarcely any mail 
ever wrote fo much, and praifcd fo few^ Of hit 
praife he was very frugal ; as he fet its value high^ 
and confidered his mention of a name as a fecuritf 
againft the wade of time, and a certain prefervation 
from oblivion. 

At. Florence he could no( indeed complain that his 
merit wanted diftinclion. Carlo Dati prefented him 
with an encomiaftick infcription, in the tumid lapidary 
ftylej and Francini wrote hipji an ode, of which the 
firft ftanza is only empty noii'e; the rcfl are perhaps 
too diffufe on common topicks : but the lad is naiiu- 
fsA and beautifuL 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from 
Sienna to Rome, where he was again received with 
kindnefs by the Learned and the Great. Holftcnius, 
the keeper :of the Vatican Library, who had rcfided 
three years at Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal 
Barberini: and he, at a mu(ical entertainment, 
waited for him at the door, and led him by. the 
band into the affembly. Here Selvaggt praifed bim 
in a diQich, and SalfiUi in a tctraftick: neither of 
them of much value. .. The Italian^ w^re. gainers by 

this 
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thb literary commerce; for the encomiums with 
which Milton repaid SalfiUi^ though not fecure 
agamft a (tern grammarian, turn the balance indif- 
putably m Milton's favour. 

Of tbefe lulian teftimonies, poor as thejr are, 
he was proud enough to publi(h them before his 
poems; though he fays, he cannot be fufpeded but 
to have known that they were faid non tarn de fe^ 
quamfupta fe. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he ftaid only two 
months; a time indeed fufficient, if he defired only 
to ramble with an explainer of its antiquities, or to 
view palaces and count pi&ures; but certainly too 
jhort for the contemplation of learning, policy, or 
manners. 

From Rome he pafled on to Naples, in company 
of a hermit, a companion from whom little could 
be expeded; yet to him Milton owed his introduce 
tion to Manfo marquis of Villa, who had been be« 
fore the patron of Taffo. Manfo was enough de- 
lighted with his accompliihments to honour liim 
with a forry diftich, in which he commends hini 
for every thing but his religion: and Milton, iii 
teturn, addrefled him in a Latin poem, which muft 
have raifed an high opinion of £nglifh elegance and 
literature. 

His purpofe was now to have vifited Sicily and 
Greece; but, hearing of the differences between 
the king and parliament, he thought it proper to 
haften home, rather than pafs his life in foreigfl 
amufements while his countrymen were contending 
for their rights. He therefore came back to Rome^ 
though the merchants informed him of plots laid 

againft 
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agaiflft him by the Jefuits, for the liberty of hit 
converfations on religion. He had fcnfe enough ta 
judge that there was no danger, and therefore kept 
on his, way, and adled as before, neither obtruding 
nor Ihunning controverfy. He had perhaps given 
ibme offence by vifiting Galileo, then a prifoner in 
the Inquifition for philofophical faerefy ; and at Na« 
pies he was told by Manfo, that, by his declarations 
on religious queftions, he had excluded himfelf 
from fome diftin&ions which he ihould otherwife 
have paid him. But fuch conduct, though it did 
not pleafe, was yet fufiiciently fafe; and Milton 
ftaid two months more at Rome^ and went on to 
Florence without moleftation« 

From Florence he vifited Lucca. He afterwards 
went to Venice; and, having fent away a coile^ion 
of mufick and other books, travelled to Geneva, 
which he probably confidered as the metropolis of 
orthodoxy. 

Hetc he repofed as in a congenial element, and 
became acquainted with John Diodati and Frederick 
Spanheim, two learned profeiTors of Divinity. From 
Geneva he pafled through France; and came faome^ 
after an abfence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death of his friend 
Charles Diodati; a man whom it is reafonable to 
fuppofe of great merit, fince he was thought by 
Milton worthy of a poepi, intituled, Epiiapbium 
Damortis, written with the common but childifli 
imitation of paftoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of one 

Ru&l, a taylor in St. Bride's Church-yard, and 

undertook the education of John and Edward Phi<* 

3 J»P«t 
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lips, his fifler's Tons. Finding his rooms too little^ 
he took a houfe and garden in Alderfgate-flreet ^^ 
which was not then fo much out of the world as it 
is now; and chofe his dwelling at the upper end of a 
pafTage^ that he might avoid the noife of the ftreet. 
Here he received more boys, to be boarded and 
infiruded. 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us td 
look with fome degree of merriment on great ppo^^ 
mifes and I'mall performance, on the man who 
haftens home, becaufe his countrymen are contending 
for their liberty, and, when he reaches the fcene of 
adion, vapours away his patriotifm in a private 
board ingfchool. This is the period of his life from 
which all his biographers feem inclined to Ihrink. 
They arc unwilling that Milton Ihould^be degraded 
to a fchool-mafter; but, fmce it cannot be denied 
that he taught boys, one finds out that he taught 
for nothing, and another that his motive was only 
zeal for the propagation of learning and virtue ; and 
all tell what they do not know to be true, only to 
cxcufe an adt which no wife man will confider as in 
itfelf difgraceful. His father was alive; his allow- 

* This 18 iuaccurataly cxpreffed : Philips, and Dr. Newton 
after him, fay a gai den-houfe, i. e. a houfe lituate in a garden, 
and of which there were, efpecially in the north fuburbs of Lon- 
don, very many, if not few elfe. The term is technical, and 
frequently occurs in the Athen. and Fa ft. Oxon. The meaning 
thereof may be colledled from the article Thomas Farnabe, the 
famous fcboolmafter, of who'ii the author fays, that he taught ia 
Goldfmith's Rents, in Cripplcgate parifli, behind Reficrofs-flreet, 
where were large gardens apd handff)me honfes. Milton*s hbufc 
in Jewin-ftreet was alfo a pardea-houff, as were Indeed moft of 
hip dwellings after his fcttlement in London. H* 

. ance 
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incc was not' ample; and he fuppliett its deficiencies 
by an honeft and ufeful employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education he performed 
wonders; and a formidable lift is given of the au- 
thors, Greek and Latin, that were read in Alderfgate- 
ftrect by youth between ten and fifteen or fixteen 
years of age. Thofc who tell or receive thcfe^'ftories 
fiiould confider, that nobody can be taught fafter 
than he can learn. The fpeed of the horfeman muft 
be limited by the power of his horfe. Every man, 
that has ever undertaken to inftruft others, can tell 
what flow advances he has been able to make, and 
how much patience it requires to recall vagrant 
inattention, to ftimulate fluggifli indifference, and to 
redify abfurd mifapprehenfion, 
» The purpofe of Milton, as it fcems, uas to teach 
fomething more folid than the common literature of 
Schools, by reading thofe authors that treat of phy- 
Seal fubjcfts; fuch as the Georgick, and aftroaomi- 
cal treatifes of the ancients. This was a fchtme of 
improvement which feems to have bufied many lite- 
rary projeftors of that age. Cowlej', who had 
more means than Milton of knowing vvhat was 
wanting to the embellilhments of life, formed the 
fame plan of education in his imaginary College. 
• But the truth is, that the knowledge of external 
nature, and the fciences which that knowledge re-- 
quires or includes, are not the great or the frequent 
bufinefs of the human mind. Whether we provide 
for a&ion or converfation, whether we vvifli to be 
Ckfeful or pleafing, the firft requifite is the religious" 
and moral knowledge of right and wrong; the next 
15 an. acquaintance with the htitic^ry^ of mankind,:. 
^. Vol. IX. H and 
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and with thofe examples which may be faid to em« 
body truths and prove by events the reafonablenefs 
of opinions. Prudence and J u (lice are virtues and 
excellences of all times and of all places; we are 
perpetually moraliftsy but we are geometricians only 
by chance. Our intercourfe with intelledual nature 
is neceffary; our fpeculations upon matter are volun* 
tary, and at leifure. Phyfiological learning is of 
fuch rare emergence, that one may know another 
half his life without being able to eftimate his ikiU 
in hydroftaticks or ailronomy ; but his morial and 
prudential character immediately appears. 

Thofe authors, therefore, are to be read at fchooU 
that fupply mod axioms of prudence, moft princi- 
pies of moral truth, and moft materials for. conver-r 
fation ; and thefe purpofes are beft fexyed by poets, 
orators, and hiftorians. 

Let me not be cenfured for this digreffion as pe» 
dantick or paradoxical; for, if 1 have Milton againft 
me, I have Socrates on my fide. It was his labour 
to turn philofophy from the ftudy of nature to fpc* 
culations upon life ; but the innovators whom I 
oppofe are turning off attention from life to nature. 
They fcem to think, that we are placed here to 
watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the 
ftars. Socrates was rather of opinion, that what wc 
had to learn was, how to do good, and avoid eviL 

^brl* TO* Iv it.syif9i(n xax«rr* dyaiivli rlruxl^i. 

Of inftitutions we may judge by th^ir efieds. 
From this wonder-working academy, I do not know 
that there ever proceeded any man very eminent 
for knowledge ; its only genuine produd, I believe,. 

IS 
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is a fmall Hiftory of Poetry, written in Latin by his 
nephew Philips, of which perhaps none of my rea- 
ders has ever heard *. 

That in his fchool, as in every thing elfe which 
be undertook, be laboured with great diligence, there 
is no reafon for doubting. One part of his method 
deferves general imitation. He was careful to in* 
firud: his fcholars in religion. Every Sunday was 
fpent upon theology ; of which he dictated a ihort 
fyfiera, gathered from the writers that were then 
faihionable in Dutch univerfities. 

He fet his pupils an example of hard ihidy and 
fpare diet ; only now and then he allowed himfelf to 
pafs a day of feftivity and indulgence with fome gay 
gentlemen of Gray's Inn. 

He now began to engage in the controverfies of 
the times, and lent his breath to blow the flames oi 
contention. In 1641 he publiihed a treatife of Refor^ 
maiiMf in two books, again ft the Eftabliflied Church ; 
being willing to help the Puritans, who were, he 
fays, inferior to the Prelates in kamif^. 

Hall, bifliop of Norwich, had publiflied an Hunible 
RemonfirMce^ in defence of Epifcopacy ; to which, in 
1641,^ five minifters -|-, of whofe names the firft let- 
ters made the celebrated word SmeSymnuus^ gave 
their Anfwer. Of this Anfwer a Ckxifuution was 

* ** We may be furc at Icaft, that Dr. Johnfon had never fecn the 
'* bcx>k he fpeaks of; for it is entirely compofed in Englifh, though 
*' its title bMigins with two Latin words, * Theatrum Foetarum ; 
** or, A compleat colle^ion of the Poets, &c/ a circumfbinGe 
<< that probably milled the biographer of Milton." EurafeoH Ma* 
gazifte^ Jutu 17879 p. 388. R. 

f Stephen Marfliall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Mat« 
thcw Newc«tnen, William Spinftow. K. 

H z attempted 
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attempted by the learned UJher ; and to the Confa- 
tation Milton publilhed a Reply, intituled, 0/ Pre^ 
latical Epifcopacy^ and whether it may be deduced from 
the Apojlolical Times, by virtue of thofe Teftimonies which 
are alledged to that Purpofe in fome late Treatifes, oni 
whereof goes under the Name of James Lord Bijhop of 
Armagh. 

I have tranfcribed this title to (hew, by his con- 
temptuous mention of Ufher, that he had now adopt- 
ed the puritanical favagenefs of manners. His next 
work was, The Reafon df Church Government urged 
o^^^i^Ji Prelacy^ by Mr. John Milton, 1642. In this 
Hook he difcovers, not with oftentatious exultation, 
6ut with calm confidence, his high opinion of his 
own powers •, and promifcs to undertake fomething, 
he yet knows not what, that may be of ufe and ho- 
nour to his country. "This,'' fays he, ** is not to 
*' be obtained but by devout prayer to that Eternal 
** Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and know- 
** ledge, and fends out his Seraphim, with the hallow- 
^' ed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of 
•* whom he pleafes. To this mull be added, in- 
«* duftrious and feledt reading, fteady obfervation, 
" and infight into all feemly and generous arts and 
** affairs ; till which in fome meafure be compaft, T 
'< refufe not to fiiftain this expeftation.'* From a 
promife like this, at once fervid, pious, and rational, 
xnight be expefted the Paradife Lojl. 

He publiftied the fame y<?ar two more pamphlets,* 
upon the fame queftion. To one of his antagonifts, 
who affirms that he was vomited out of fheVniverJity, 
Jie anfvvers, in geiieral terms ; " The Fellows of the 
" College wherein \ fpent fome years, at my partings. 
' I . ^* after 
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•' after I had taken two degrees, as the manner is, 
^' (ignified many times how much better it would 
" content that I fliould ftay. — As for the common ap- 
^^ probation or diilike of that place, as now it is, 
^* that 1 fhould efteem or difefteem myfelf the more 
^* for that, too fimpie is the anfwerer, if he think to 
""* obtain with me. Of fmall practice were the phy- 
^^ fician who could not judge, by what fhe and her 
" filler have of long time vomited, that the worfer 
" fiufTihe ttrongly keeps in her ftomach, but the better 
^ ihe is ever kecking at, and is queafy ; ihe vomit» 
•* now out of licknefs ; but before it will be well 
" with her, Ihe muft vomit with ftrong phyfick. The 
^* univerfity, in the time of her better health, and 
" my younger judgement, I never greatly admired, 
** but now much lefs. 

This is furely the language of a man who thinks 
that he has been injured. He proceeds to defcribe 
the courfc of his conduct, and the train of hi^ 
thoughts; and, becaufe he has been fufpedted of. in- 
continence» gives an account of his ovvn purity: 
♦* That if I be juflly charged,*' fays he, " with this 
" crime, it may come upon me with tenfold fhame/* 

The ftyle of his piece is rough, and fuch perhaps 
was that of his antagoniQ. This roughnefs he ju(li« 
fies, by great examples, in a long digrefiion. Some** 
times he tries to be humorous : ** Left I Ihould take 
^' him for fome chaplain in hand, fome fquire of the 
** body to his prelate, one who ferves nor at the 
*' altar only, but at the Court-cupboard, he will bcflow 
*^ onus a pretty model of himfelf ; and fets me out half a 
" dozen ptifical mottoes,wherever he had them,hopping 
Hz " fliort 
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** flioft m the mcafure of convulfion fits; in wliicb 
*« labour the agony of his wit having fcaped narrowly, 
** inftead of well-fized period s^ he greets us with a 
** quantity of thumb-ring poefies* — And thus ends this^ 
** feftion, or rather diffettion of himfelf.'' Such h 
the controverfial merriment of Mikon ; his gloomy* 
ieiioufnefs is yet tiiore offenfivc. Such his is malig- 
nity, ihat hell grows darkit at his frown. 

His father, after Reading was taken by Efftd^^ 
came to refidc in his houfe ; and his fchool in- 
creafed. At Whitfumidej in his thirty-fifth year, he 
married Mary, the daughter of Mr. Powel^ a juflice 
of the peace in Oxfordlhire. He brought her to tow ft 
%Tirh him, and expeded all the advantages of a con* 
jugallife* The lady, however, feems not much to hava 
delighted in the pkafures of fpare diet and hard 
fludy ; for, as Philips relates, *' having for a month 
*^ led a philofophick life, after having been ufed at 
*' home to a great houfe, and much company and 
** joviality, her friends, poffibly by her own defirc, 
*' made earneft fuit to have her company the remain 
** ing part of the fummer ; which was granted, upoci 
^ a promifc of her return at MichaclnMs." 

Milton was too bufy to much mifs his wife; he 
V putfucd his ftudiesr; and now and then vificed th& 
Lady Margaret Leigh, whom he has mentioned in 
one of his fonnets* At lali Michaelmas arrived ; 
but the Lady had no inclination to return to the 
fullen gloom of her hufband's habitation, and therc^ 
fore very willingly forgot her promife. He fent hei^ 
a letter, but had no anfwer; he fent more with the 
feme fuccefs. It could be alledged that letters mif- 
caEry;.hc therefore difpatched a meffcnger, being by 
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this time too angry to go himfclf. His melTengcr was 
fent back with fome contempt. The family of the 
Lady were CaValiers. 

In a man whofe opinion of his own merit was like 
Milton's, lefs provocation than this might have raifed 
violent refentment. Milton foon determined to re- 
pudiate her for difobedience ; and, being one of 
thofe who could eafily find arguments to juftify in- 
clination, publifhed (in 1644) The DoOrine and Di/* 
ciptint of 'Divorce ; which was followed by The Judge^ 
ment of Martin Bucer, concerning Divorce; and the 
next year, his I'etrachordon, Expojiiions upon the 
four chief Places of Scripture which treat of Marriage. 

This innovation was oppofed, as might be ex- 
peded, by the clergy, whoj then holding their 
famous affembly at Weftminfter, procured that the 
author ihould be called before the Lords ; " but that 
•* Houfc,** fays Wood, *' whether approving the doc- 
** trine, or not favouring his accufers, did foon 
" difmifs him/' 

There feems not to have been much written againft 
him, nor any thing by any writer of eminence. The 
antagonift that appeared is ftyled by him, a Serving 
Man turned Solicitor. Hozvelm his Letters mentions the 
new dodrine with contempt ; and it was, I fuppofe, 
thought niore worthy of derifion than of confutation* 
He complains of this negledl in two fonnets, of which 
the firft is contemptible, and the fecond not er- 
cellent* 

From this time it is obferved, that he became 
an enemy to the Prelbyterians, whom he h?id fa- 
voured before. He that changes his party by his 
humour is not more virtuous than he that changes 
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it by his intereft ; . he loves himfelf rather thsta 
truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that Mil- 
ton was not an. unrefifting fufferer of injuries; and 
perceiving that he had begun to put his dodrine in 
practice, by courting a young woman of great ac- 
complifhments, the daughter of one Doctor Davis^ 
who was however not ready to comply, they refolved 
to endeavour a re- union. He went fometimes to the 
houfe of one Blackborough, his relation^ in the lane 
of St. Martin's Ic-Grand, and at one of his ufual 
yifits was furprifed to fee his w^ife come from another 
room, and implore forgivenefs on her knees. He re- 
filled her intreaties for a while : " but partly," fays' 
Philips, ** his own generous nature, more inclbable 
" to reconciliation than to perfeverance in anger or 
** revenge, and partly the ftrong interceffion of friends 
*^ on both fides, foon brought him to an adt of oblU 
*^ vion and a firm league of peace.'* It were injurious 
to omit, that Milton afterwards received her father 
and her brothers in his own houfe, when they were 
diftrefled, with other Royalifts. 

He publiftied about the fame time his Areopagiiica, 
a Speech of Mr. John Milton for the liberty of unli' 
cenfed Printing, The danger of fuch unbounded lir 
berty, and the danger of bounding it, have pror 
duced a problem in the fcience of Government, which 
human underftanding feems hitherto unable to folve^. 
if nothing may be publifiied but what civil authority 
Ihall have previoufly approved, power muft always 
^e the ftandard of tiuth ; if every dreamer of inno- 
vations may propagate his projeds, there can be 
tio ftttlement; if every murmurer at government 
may 
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may difiufe difconteDt, there can be no peace \ and 
if every fceptick in theology may teach his follies, 
there can be no religion. The remedy againft tbefe 
evils is to punifh the authors ; for it is yet allowed 
that every fociety may punifli, though not prevent, the 
publication of opinions which that fociety (hall think 
pernicious; but this puniihment, though it may 
cruih the author, promotes the book ; atid it feems 
not more reafonable to leave the right of printing 
unreftrained becaufe writers may be afterwards cen- 
fured, than it would be to fleep with doors unbolted, 
becaufe by our laws we can hang a thief. 

But whatever were his engagements, civil or do- 
meftick, poetry was never long out of his thoughts. 

About this time (1645) a coUedtion of his Latin 
and Englilh poems appeared, in which the AlUgm 
and Penferofo^ with fome others, were firft pul> 
liihed. 

He had taken a larger houfc in Barbican for the re* 
ception of fcholars ; but the numerous relations of 
his wife, to whom he generoufly granted refuge for a 
while, occupied liis rooms. In time, however, they 
went away \ *• and the houfe again/' fays Philips, 
." now looked like a houfe of the Mufes only, though 
'^ the acceffion of fcholars was not great. Poffibly 
^* ihis having proceeded fo far in the education of 
•' youth may have been the occafion of his adverfaries 
** caUing him pedagogue and fchool-mafier ; whereas 
^ it is well known he never let up for a publick 
^ fchool, to teach all the young fry of a parilh ; but 
,*^ only was willing to impart his learning and know^^ 
.'' ledge to his relations, and the fons of gentlemen 
*' who were his intimate friends, and that neither 
* " his 
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•« his writings nor his way of teaching favoured in 
•• the leaft of pedantry/* 

Thus laboriouily docs his nephew extenuate what 
cannot be denied, and what might be confeffed 
without difgrace* Milton was not a man who could 
become mean by a ttiean employment. This, 
however, his warmeft friends feem not to have found; 
they therefore Ihift and palliate. He did not fell 
literature to all comers at an open Ihop ; he was a 
chamber-milliner, and meafured his commodities 
to his friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him in 
this ftate of degradation, tells us that it was not long 
continued ; and, to raife his chara&er again, has a 
mind to inveft him with military fplendour : ** He 
^ is much miftaken,'^ he fays, " if there was not 
^^ about this time a deiign of making him an ad- 
** jutant- general in Sir William Waller^s army. But 
•' the new-modelling of the army proved an ob- 
*• ftrudion to the defign.** An event cannot be fct 
at a much greater diftance than by having been 
only defigned^ about fome time, if a man be not much 
tnijlaken. Milton (hall be a pedagogue no longer; 
for, if Philips be not much miftaken, fomebody at 
fome time defigned him for a foldier. 

About the time that the army was new-modelled 
(1645), he removed to a fmaller houfe in Holbourn, 
which opened backward into LincolnVInn-Fields* 
He is not known to have publiihed any thing after* 
wards till the King's death, when, finding his mur* 
derers condemned by the Prefbyterians, he wrote a 
treatife to juflfy it, and to compofe the minds of thi 
feoph^ 

7 He 
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He made fomc Remarks on the Articles of Peace 
between Ormond and the Irijh Rebels. While he con- 
tented himfelf to write, he perhaps did only what his 
confcience didbated ; and if he did not very vigilantly 
watch the influence of his own paffions, and the 
gradual prevalence of opinions, firft willingfy ad* 
znitted, and then habitually indulged ; if objedions, 
by being overlooked^ were forgotten, and defire fu« 
perinduced convi&ion ; he yet Ihared only the com- 
moo weoknefs of mankind, and might be no lefs fin- 
cere than his opponents. But as faction feldom leaves 
a man honeft, however it might find him, Milton 
IS fufpeAed of having interpolated the book called 
Icon Bajilikej which the Council of State, to whom 
h^ was now made Latin fecretary, employed him to 
cenfure, by inferring a prayer taken from Sidney^s 
Arcadia^ and imputing it to the King ; whom he 
charges, in his Jconoclajfes, with the ufe of this 
prayer, as with a heavy crime, in the indecent Ian* 
guage with which profperity had eoiboldened tbe^« 
vocates for rebellion to infult all that is venerable or 
great : '^ Who would have imagined 6> little fear ia 
" him of the true all-feeing Deity— as, immedi- 
^ stely before his death, to pop into the hands of the 
*^ grave biihop that attended him, as a fpeciial re- 
*^ Itque of his iaintly exercifes, a prayer ftolen word 
^^ for word from the mouth of a Heathen woman 
♦* praying to a Heathen God ?*' 

The papers which the Kmg gave to Dr. Juxon on 
the fcaffold, the regicides took away, fo that they 
were at leaft the publilhers of this prayer; and Dr* 

Birch^ 
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Birch, who had examined the queftion with gitat 
care> was inclined to think them the forgers. The 
ufe of it by adaptation was innocent i and they wha 
could fo noifily cenfure it, with a little cxtenfiutt 
of their malice could contrive what they wanted to 
accufe. 

King Charles the Second, being now iheltered in 
Holland, employed Salmafius, profefTor of polite 
Learning at Ley den, to write a defence of his father 
and of monarchy ; and, to excite his induftry, 
gave him, as was reported, a hundred Jacobufcs. 
balmafius was a man of ikill in languages^ knowledge 
of antiquity, and fagacity of emendatory criticifm» 
almoft exceeding all hope of human attainment; 
and having, by exceflSve praifes, been confirmed in 
great confidence of himfelf, though he probably had 
not much confidered the principles of fociety or the 
rights of government, undertook the employment 
without diftrtift of his own qualifications ; and, as hi$ 
expedition in writing was wonderful, in 1649 pub* 
liflied Defenfio Regis. 

To this Milton was required to write a fufficicnc 
anfwer; which he performed (1651) in fuch a man- 
ner, that Hobbes declared himfelf unable to decide 
whofe language was beft, or whofe arguments were 
worft^ In my opinion, Milton's periods are fmoother, 
neater, and more pointed ; but he delights himfelf 
with teazing his adverfary as much as with confuting^ 
him. He makes a foolifh allufion of Salmafius, 
whofe doftrine he confiders as fervile and unmanly^ 
to the ft ream of Salma/ius^ which whoever, entered 
left half his virility behind him. Salmafius was a 
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Ftencfaman^ and was unhappily married to a fcold* 
Tu es Gal/us, fays Milton, ^^ ut aiunt^ nimium galUna* 
ceus. But his fupreme pleafure is to tax his adver- 
fary, (o renowned for criticifm, with vitious Latin. 
He opens his book with telling that he has ufed 
Perfona, which, according to Milton, fignifics only 
a Mqfi, in a fenfe not known to the Romans, by ap « 
plying it as we apply Per/on. But as Nemefis is 
always on the watch, it is. memorable that he has 
enforced the charge of a folecifm by an expreiHon in 
itfelf grofsly foleciftical, when for one of thofe fup* 
pofed blunders, he fays, as AVr, and I think fome 
one before him, has remarked propino te grammatijiis 
/tf/f vapulandum. From vapulo, which has a paffive 
ienfe, vi^andus can never be derived. No man 
forgets his original trade: the rights of nations, and 
of kings, fink into queftions of grammar, if gram- 
mariaosdifcufs them*. 

Milton,, when he undertook this anfwer, was weak 
of body and dim of fight; but his will was forwarded, 
and what was wanting of health was fupplied by zeaL 
He was .rewarded with a thoufand pounds, and his 
book was much read ; for paradox, recommended 
by fpirit and elegance, eafily gains attention ; and he, 
who told every man that he was equal to his King, 
could hardly want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmafius was not dif- 
pcrfcd with equal rapidity, or read with equal eager^ 
nefs, is very credible. He taught only the ftalc 
do£lrinc of authority, and the unpleafing dutyof fub-r 
miffion ; and he had been fo long not only the mo* 
Dsrrch but the tyrant of literature, that almoft all 
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mankind were delighted to find him defied and in* 
fulted by a new natne^ not yet confidered as any one's 
rivaL If Chriftina, as is faid, commended the 
Defence of the Peophy her purpofe muft be to torment 
Salmafius^ who was then at court ; for neither her 
civil ftation, nor her natural charadter, could difpofe 
them to favour the doflrine, who was by birth a queen^ 
and by temper defpotick. 

That Salmafius was, from the appearance of Mil- 
ton's book, treated with negled, there is not much 
proof; but to a man fb long accufiomed to admira- 
tion, a little praife of his antagonift would be fuffi- 
ciently oflfenfive, and mighi? incline him to leave 
Sweden, from which however he was difmififed, not 
with any mark of contempt, but with a train of at<* 
tendance fcarcely lefs than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was imper* 
fe£t, was publilhed by his fon in the year of the 
Reiteration. In the beginning, being probably moft 
in pain for his Latinity, he endeavours to defend hid 
ufe of the word perfona ; but, if I remember right, 
he mifies a better authority than any that he hai 
found, that of Juvenal in his fourth fatire : 

— Quid agis cum dira & foedior omni 
Crimine perfona eft? 

As Salmafius reproached Milton with lofing his 
eyes in the quarrel, Milton delighted himfelf with the 
belief that he had Ihortened Salmafius's life, and both 
perhaps with more malignity than reafon. Salmafius 
died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653 ; and, as controver- 
tifts are commonly faid to be killed by their laft dif- 
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pute, Milton was flattered with the credit of deftroy- 
ing him. 

Cromwell had now difmifled the parliament by 
the authority of which he had deftroyed monarchy, 
and commenced n^onarch himfelf, under the title of 
Protedor^ but with kingly and more tlum kingly 
power. That his authority was lawful, never was 
pretended ^ he himfelf founded his right only in ne«- 
ceffity ; but Milton, having now tailed the honey of 
publick employment, would not return to hunger 
and philofophy, but, continuing to exercife his office 
under a maaifeft ufurpation, betrayed to his power 
that liberty which he had defended. Nothing can be 
more juft than that rebellion ihould end in ilavery ; 
that he who had juftiiied the murder of his king, for 
fome 2L&S which to him (eemed unlawful, iliould 
now fell his fervices, and his flatteries, to a tyrant, 
of whom it was evident that he could do nothing 
lawful. 

He had now been blind for fome years ; hilt his 
vigour of intelled: was fuch, that he was not dif* 
abled to difcharge bis office of Latin fecretary, or 
continue his controverfies. His mind was too eager 
to be diverted, and top ftrong to be fubdued. 

About this time his firfl wife died in child-bed, 
having left him three daughters. As he probably did 
not much love her, he did not long continue the ap- 
pearance of lamenting her ; but after a ihort time 
married Catherine, the daughter of one captain 
Woodcock of Hackney ; a woman doubtlefs edu- 
cated in opinions like his own. She died, within a 
year, of childbirth, or fome diftemper that followed 
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it; and her bufband honoured her memory with a 
poor fonnet. 

The firft reply to Milton's De/enjo PopuU was pub- 
lifhed in 1651 , called Apolopa pro Rege &f Toptclo An^ 
glicanoj contra Johannis Polypragmatici (alias MHloni) 
defenfionem deJlruRivam Regis &f PopuU. Of this the 
author was not known; but Milton and his nephew 
Philips, under whofc name he publilhed an anfwer fo 
much corrected by him, that it might be called his 
own, imputed it to Bramhal ; and, knowing him no 
friend to regicides, thought themfelves at liberty to 
treat him as if they had known what thty only 
fufpcfted. 

Next year appeared Regit Sanguinis clamor ad Coslum. 
Of this the author was Peter du Moulih; who was 
afterwards prebendary of Canterbury 5 but Morus, or 
More, d French minifter, having the care of its pub^ 
iication, was* treated' as the writer by Milton in his 
Defenfio Secunda, and overwhelmed by fiich violence 
of inveftive, that he began to Ihrink under the tempeft, 
and gave his perfecutors the means of knowing the 
true author. ' *Du MoiilriT was now in great danger; 
but MHton*s pride ojicrated againft his maligttity ; 
and both* 'lie' land his friends were more' willing that 
Du Moiilm fhould' efcape th^ii that he Ihoiild be con- 
viaed of iTiiftalce. 

In tliis fecond Defence he fliews that his eloquence 
is not nitrelj^ fatirical ; the rudehefe of his invedive 
is equalled by' the groflhefs of his' flattery. " De- 
" ferimur, Cromuelle, tu folus fupenes, ad te fumma 
*« noftra'rum' rerum rediit, in te folo cbttfiftir, infu*^ 
** pcnsbili-'ture virtuti cedimus cundi, nemine vet 
*' obloquentc, nifi qui jrqualcs inivqiialis ipfc honorcs 
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^ fibi quaerit, aut digniori conceflbs invidet, aut non 
" intelligit nihil cffe in focietate hominuni magis vcl 
*^ Deo gratum, vel rationi confentaneum, effc in 
*^ civitaie nihil apquius, nihil utilius, quam potiri 
** rernm digniffimum. Eum te agnofcunt omnes, 
" Cromuelle, ea tu civis maximus & * gloriofiffimus, 
" dux publici confilii, exercituutn fortiffimorum im- 
'* perator, pater patriae geffifti. Sic tu fpontanea 
•* bonorum omnium & animitus milFa voce falu- 
« taris." 

Caefar, when he aflumed the perpetual diftator- 
fliip, had not more fervile or more elegant flattery. 
A tranllation may ihew its fervility ; but its elegance 
is lefs attainable. Having expofed the unlkilfulnefs 
or felfiflinefs of the former government, " We were 
^^ left/' fays Milton, *• to ourfelves : the whole na- 
" tional intereft fell into your hands, and fubfifts 
" only in your abilities. To your virtue, over- 
" powering and refiftlefs, every man gives way, ex- 
^* cept fome who, without equal qualifications, afpire 
" to equal honours, who envy the diftindions of 
" merit greater than their own, or who have yet to 
" learn, that in the coalition of human fociety no- 
" thing is more pleafing to God, or more iigreeable to 
•^ reafon, than that the higheft mind fhould have the 
" fovereign power. Such, Sir, arc you by general 
** confeflBon ; fuch are the things atchieved by you, 
" the greateft and moft glorious of our countrymen, 
" the diredtor of our publick councils, the leader of 

** It may be doubted \<hcther gUricJtjfimus be here iifcd with 
Milton's boalled purity. Res glorioja is an Uhjlnoui thm^^ ; but w 
gkrio/us is 'commonly a hragga-t^ as ii; miles ghrloj lu. Dr. J. 

VoB. IX. i "ua- 
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** unconquercd armies, the father of your country j 
" for by that titk does every good man hail you, with 
** fineere and voluntary praife." 

Next year, having defended all that wanted de- 
fence, he found leifure to defend himfelf- He un* 
dertook bis own viiKlication againft More^ whom 
he declares in bis title ta be juHly called the author 
of the Regit Sanguinis clamor. In this there is na 
want of vehemenee or eloquence, nor docs he for*. 
get his wonted wit. '* Morus es f an Momus ? aa 
** uterque idem eft ?" He then remembers that 
M)rus is Latin for a Mulberry- tree, and bints at il» 
known transformation y 

— Poma atba ferebat 

Quae poft nigra tulit Morus. 

With this piece ended his eontroverfies : and be 
from this time gave himfelf up to his private fludies 
and his civil employment. 

As fecretary to the Protcdor be is fuppofed to 
bave written the Declaration of the reafons for a war 
with Spain. His agency was confidered as of great 
importance ; for when a treaty with Sweden was art- 
fully fufpended, the delay was publickly imputed to 
Mr. Milton's indifpofiiion ; and the Swedifti agent 
was provoked to exprefs his wonder, that only one 
man in England could write Latin, and that maa 
blind. 

Being now forty.feven years old, and feeing him- 
felf difencumbered from external interruptions, he 
feems to have recoUeded bis former purpofes, and to 
bave refumed three great works which he bad planned 
for his future employment; an epick poem, the 

hiflorjr 
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feiftory of his country, and a didionary of the Latia 
tongue. 

To collect a didionary, fecms a work of all others 
kaft practicable in a ftatc of blindnefs, becaufe it de« 
pends upon perpetual and minute infptdlion and col- 
lation. Nor would Milton probably have begun it;, 
after he had loft his eyes ; but having bad it always 
before him, he continued it> fays Philips, almoft to 
his dying^day ; but the papers were fo difcomp9fed and 
defilieni^ thai they could nat be fitted fw the prefs. The 
compilers of the Latin dictionary, printed at Cam- 
bridge, had the ufe of thofe colledions in three 
folios; but what was their fate afterwards is not 
known ^* 

To compile a hiftory from various authors, when 
they can only be confulted by other eyes, is not eafy, 
nor poi&ble, but with more ikilful and attentive help 
than can be commonly obtained; and it was probably 
the difficulty of confuhing and comparing that flopped 
Milton's narrative at the Conqueft ; a period at which 

* The Cartibridge Diilioniiy, piibliflied in 4to, 1693, is no 
other than a copy, with i^me fmall additions, of that of Dr. Adam 
Littleton in 1685, by fundi y perfons, of whom, though th«r 
names arc concealed, there is great rcafon to C6nje6hire that Mil- 
ton's nephew, Edward Philips, is one } for it is exprefsly faid by 
Wood, Fafli, vol. U p. 266, that INIiltoA^s '* Thefaurus*' came to 
his hands ; and it is aiTened, ih the preface thereto, that the edi- 
tor thereof had the liie of three large folios in mannfcript, col- 
lected and digefted into alphabetical order by Mr. John Milton, 

It has been tiemarked, that the additions, together with the pre- 
face above-mentioned, and a large part of the title of the ** Cam- 
»' bridge Di6tIonar)',*' have been incorporated and printed with the 
fuhfequciit editions of *' Littleton's Didionary," till that of 1735- 
Vid. Biogr. Brit. 2985, in not. So that, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, Philips was the lail pofleffor of Milton's MS. H. 

I 2 affairs 
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affairs were not very intricate, nor authors very nu- 
merous. 

For the fubjeft of his epick poem, after much de- 
liberation, long chufingy and beginning late^ he fixed 
"opon Paradife Loji; a defign fo comprehenfive, that 
it could be juftified only by fuccefs. He had once 
dcfigned to celebrate King Arthur, as he hints in his 
verfcs to Manfus-; but Arthur was referved^ fays Fen- 
ton, to another dejliny *. 

It appears, by fome Iketches of poetical projedks 
left in manufcript, and to be feen in a library -f- at Cam- 
bridge, that he had digefted his thoughts on this ful> 
jeft into one of thofe wild dramas which were anciently 
called Myfteries ; and Philips had feen what he terms 
part of a tragedy, beginning with the firft ten lines of 
•Satan^s addrefs to the Sun. Thefe myfteries confift 
of allegorical perfons; fuch as 7a/?/V(?, Mercy ^ Faith. 
Of the tragedy or myftery of Paradife Loft there ar« 
two plans : / 

. The Perfons, The Perfons. 

MichaeU Mofcs, 

Chorus of Angels. Divine Juftice, Wifdom, 

Heavenly Love. Heavenly Love. 

Lucifer. The Evening Star, Hef^ 

^^"'"'Iwkh the Serpent. P^^"^' 

Eve, J Chorus of Angels. 

Confcience. . Lucifer. 

* Jdfft, to be the fubjea of an heroic poem, written by Sir 
Richard Blackmore. H. 
\ Trinity College. R." 
' Death. 
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Death. 




Adam. 


Labour, 
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Eve. 


Sicknefs, 




Confcience. 


Difcontent, 


► Mutes. Labour, 


Tgnorancey 




Sicknefs, 


with others 


)^ 


Difcontent, 


Faith. 




Ignorance, 


Hope. 




Fear, 


Charity. 




Death ; 
Faith. 
Hope. 
Charity. 

Paradife Lojl. 
The Perfons. 



> Mutes. 



Mofes, Tzr^Xoyi^sij recounting how he afliimed his 
true body ; that it corrupts not, becaufe it is with 
God in the mount ; declares the like with Enoch 
and Elijah ; befides the purity of the place, that cer- 
tain pure winds, dews, and clouds, preferve it from 
corruption ; whence exhorts to the fight of God ; 
tells they cannot fee Adam in the ftate of innocence, 
by reafon of their fin. 



man, i 



:, ! debating; what fliould become of 

Mercy, h , rn 

Wifdom, J 

Chorus of Angels finging a hymn of the Creation. 
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ACT H. 

Heavenly Love. 

Evening Star, 

Chorus fing th^ marriagcrfong, and defcribcPar^dilK 

ACT III. 

Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer's rehclt 
lion a^d fall. 

A C T IV. 

i?^^"^') fallen. 
Lve, J 

Confcience cites them to God's ejcamination. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam haai loft. 

A C T V. 

Adam and Eve driven oat of Paradife. 

.««. prefented by an angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, Famine,! 
Pcflilence, Sicknefs, Difcoqtcnt, Ignor- 1^ Mutes, 
ance. Fear, Death, J 

To whom he gives their names. Likewife Winter, 

Heat, Tempeft, &c. 
Faith, j 

Hopr, f comfort hiivi and inftruft him. 
Charity^ ) 

Chorum briefly concludc^^. 

Such 
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Such was his firft defign, which could have pro- 
duced only an allegory, or myftery. The following 
&etch leems to have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadifed : 

The angel Gabriel, cither defcending or entering; 
fliewing, fince this gloBe was created, his frequency 
as much on earth as in heaven ; defcribcs Paradife. 
Next, the Chorus, (hewing the reafon of his coming 
to keep his watch in Paradife, after Lucifer's rebellion, 
by command from God ; and withal expreffing his 
defire to fee and know more concerning this excellent 
new creature, man. 1 he angel Gabriel, as by his 
name fignifying a prince of power, tracing Paradife 
with a more free office, pafles by the ftation of the 
Chorus, and, defired by them, relates what he knew 
of man ; as the creation of Eve, with their love 
and marriage. After this, Lucifer appears ; after his 
overthrow, bemoans himfelf, feeks revenge on man. 
The Chorus prepare refiftance at his firft approach. 
At laft, after difcourfe of enmity on either fide, he 
departs : whereat the Chorus fings of the battle and 
vidory in Heaven, againft him and his accomplices: 
as before, after the firft adt, was fung a hymn of the 
creation. Here again may appear Lucifer, relating 
and infulting in what he had done to the deftrudion 
of man. Man next, and Eve having by this time 
been feduced by the Serpent, appears confufedly 
covered with leaves. Confcience, in a (hape, accufes 
him ; Juftice cites him to the place whither Jehovah 
called for him. In the mean while, the Chorus en* 
tertains the ftage, and is informed by fome ang«l the 

I 4 manner 
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manner of the fall. Here the Chorus bewails Adam's 
fall; Adam then and Eve return; accufe one another; 
but efpecially Adam lays the blame to his wife ; ia 
llubborn in his offence. Juftice appears, reafons with 
him, convinces him. The Chorus admonifhes Adam, 
and bids him beware Luciter's example of impeni- 
tence. The angel is fent to banifli them out of Para- 
dife ; but before caufes to pafs before his eyes, ia 
(hapes, a maik of all the evils of this life and world* 
Pe is humbled, relents, defpairs; at lafl appearg 
Mercy, comforts him, promifes the Meffiah ; then 
calls in Faith, Hope, and Charity; inftrufls him; 
he repents, gives God the glory, fubmits to his pe- 
nalty. The Chorus briefly concludes. Compare this 
with the former draught. 

Theie aie very imperfeft rudiments of Paradife 
Loft; but it is pleafant to fee great works in their fc- . 
minal ftate, pregnant with latent poflibilities of ex- 
cellence ; nor could there be any more delightful en- 
tertainment than to trace their gradual growth and ex- 
panfion, and to obferve how they are fometimes fud- 
.denly advanced by accidental hints, and fometimes 
flovvly improved by fteady meditation. 

Invention is almofl: the only literary labour which 
blindnefs cannot oblirudt, and therefore he naturally 
folaced his folitudeby the indulgence of his fancy, and 
the melody of his numbers. He had done what he 
knew to be neccflarily previous to poetical excellence; 
he had made himfelf acquainted with feemly arts and 
affairs; his comprehenfion was extended by various 
knowledge, and his memory ftored with intcllediuai 
treafures. Ho was (kilful in many languages, and had 
by reading and compofition attained the full maflery 

of 
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of his own. He would have wanted little help from- 
booksy had he retained the . power of perufing 
them. 

But while his greater defigns were advancing, hav- 
ing, now, like many other authors, caught the love 
of publication, he amufed himfclf, as he could, with 
little produdions. He fent to the prefs (1658) a. 
manufcript of Raleigh, called The Cabinet Council i 
and next year gratified his malevolence to the clergy, 
by a Treaiife of Civil Power in Ecclejiaftical Cafes ^ . 
and the Means of removing Hirelings cut of the Church. 
Oliver was now dead ; Richard was conftrained to 
refign : the fyftem of extemporary government, 
which had been held together only by force, naturally 
fell into fragments when that force was taken awayi 
and Milton faw himfelf and his caufe in equal danger. ' 
But he had {till hope of doing fomething. He wrote 
letters, which Toland has publilhed, to fuch men as 
he thought friends to the new commonwealth ; and 
even in the year of the Reftoration he bated no jot of 
heart or hope^ but was fantaftical enough to think 
that the nation, agitated as it was, might be fettled 
by a pamphlet, called A ready and eafy Way to ejlablifb 
a Free Commonwealth ; which was, however, enough 
confidered to be both ferioufly and ludicroufly 
anfwered. 

Theobflinate enthufiafm of the commonwealthmen 
was very remarkable. When the King was ap- 
parently returning, Harrington, with a few aflbciates 
as fantaftical as himfelf, ufed to meet, with all the 
gravity of political importance, to fettle an equal go- 
vernment by rotation ; and Milton, kicking when he 
could ftrike no longer, was foolifli enough to pub- 

lilh. 
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Ufh, a ftw wcf ks before the Refloration, Notes upon 
•rftrmon preached by erne Griffiths, intituled, Tbe Fear 
of God and the King. To thcfe notes an anfwer was 
written by L'Eftrange, in a pamphlet petulantly called 
No Blind Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or men of 
greater aftivity could do, the King was now about to 
be reftored with the irrefiftiblc approbation of the 
people. He was therefore no longer fecretary, and 
was confequently obliged to quit the houfe which he 
held by his office ; and proportioning his fenfe of 
danger to his opinion of the importance of his writ- 
ings, thought it convenient to feek fome (belter, and 
hid himfelf for a time in Bartholomew- Clofe, by Weft* 
Smithfield. 

• I cannot but remark a kind of refpeft, perhaps un* 
confcioufly, paid to this great man by his biogra- 
phers: every houfe in which he refided is hiftorically 
mentioned, as if it were an injury to neglei^ naming 
any place that he honoured by his prefence. 

The King, with lenity of which the world has had 
perhaps no other example, declined to be the judge 
or avenger of his own or his father's wrongs: and. 
promifed to admit into the A& of Oblivion all, 
except thofe whom the Parliament (hould except ; 
and the Parliament doomed none to capital puniih- 
ment but the wretches who had immediately co» 
operated in the murder of the King. Milton was 
certainly not one of them; he had only juftified 
what they had done. 

This jufliification was indeed fufficienrly offenfive ; 

and (June i6) an order was iffued to feize Milton's 

Defence^ and Goodmn's Ohji} u^ors ofjuflice, another 

1 book 
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book of the fame tendency, and burn them by the 
common hangman. The atiorncy-gencral was or- 
dered to profecute the authors; but Milton was not 
feized, nor perhaps very diligently purfued. 

Not long after (Auguft 19) the flutter of innume- 
rable bofoms was Hilled by an aft, which the King, 
tbat his mercy might want no recommendation of 
elegance, rather called an A? of Oblivion than of 
Grace. Goodwin was named, with nineteen more, 
^s incapacitated for any publick truft; but of Milton 
there was no exception. 

Of this tendemefs ihewn to Milton, the curiofity 
of mankind has not forborn to enquire the reafon. 
Burnet thinks he was forgotten; but this is another 
inftance which may confirm Dalrymple'sobfervation, 
who fays, ^* that whenever Burnet's narrations arc 
^^ examined, he appears to be miftaken." 

Forgotten he was not ; for his profecution was or- 
dered; it muft be therefore by defign that he was 
included in the general oblivion. He is faid to 
have had friends in the Houfc, fuch as Marvel, Mor- 
rice, and Sir Thomas Clargcs ; and undoubtedly a 
man like him muft have had influence. A very 
particular ftory of his efcape is told by Richardfon 
m his Memoirs, which he received from Pope, as 
delivered by Betterton, who might have heard it 
from Davenant. In the war between the King and 
Parliament, Davenant was made prifoner and con- 
demned to die; but was fpared at the requeft of 
Milton. When the turn of fuccefe brought Milton 
into the like danger, Davenant repayed the bene- 
^t by appearing in his favour. Here is a rccipro* 
patipn of generolity J^nd gratitude fo pleafing, that 

the 
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the tale niakes its own way to credit. But if help 
were wanted, 1 know not where to find it. The. 
danger of Davenant is certain from his own relation; 
but of his efcape there is no account. Betterton's 
narration can be traced no higher ; it is not known 
that he had it from Davenant. We are told that 
the benefit exchanged was life for life; but it feems 
not certain that Milton's life ever was in danger. 
Goodwin, who had committed the fame kind oi 
crime, cfcaped with incapacitation ; and, as exclufioa 
from publick truft is a puniihment which the power^ 
of government can commonly inflift without the 
help of a particular law, it required no great intereft 
to exempt Milton from a cenfure little more than 
verbal. Something may be reafonably afcribed to 
veneration and compaffion; to veneration of his abi- 
lities, and compaffion for bis diftreffes, which made 
it fit to forgive his malice for his learning. He was 
DOW poor and blind ; and who would purfue with 
violence an illultrious enemy, depreffed by fortune, 
and difarmed by nature * ? 

The publication of the Aft of Oblivion put him 
in the fame condition with his fellow fubjefts. He 
was, however, upon feme pretence now not known, 
in the cuftody of . the ferjeant in December; and, 

* A different account of the means by which Milton feciired 
himfelf is given by an hiftorian lately brought to light. ** MiU 
*« ton, Latin fccretaiy to Cromwell, diftinguilhed by his writings 
•* in favour of the righ{;s and liberties of the people, pretended 
*' to be dead, and had a publick funeral procelfion. The King 
" applauded his policy in efcaping the punifliment of death, by 
** a feafonable (hew of dying." Cunningbarn'*s H'ljlory of Great- 
Britain^ Vol.1, p. 14. R. 

2 when 
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when he was releafed, upon his refufal of the fcc$ 
demanded^ he and the ferjeant were called before the 
Houfe, He was now fafe within the ihadc of obli- 
vion, and knew himfelf to be as much out of the 
power of a griping officer, as any other man. Howr 
the queftion was determined is not knawn. MUtoa 
.would hardly have contended, but that he knew 
himfelf to have right on his fide. 

He then removed to Jewin-ftreet, near Aldcrf- 
gate*flreet ; and being blind and by no means 
wealthy, wanted a domeflick companion and a(teii^ 
dant-, and therefore, by the recommendation of Dr. 
Paget, married Elizabeth Minihul, of a gentleman's 
family, in Chefhire, probably without a fortune. 
All his wives were virgins ; for he ha$ declared that 
he thought it grofs and indelicate to be a fecond 
hiiiband: upon what other principles his choice was 
made cannot now be known ; but marriage afforded 
not much of his happinefs. The firft wife left him 
in difguft, and was brought back only by terror ; 
the fecond, indeed, feems to have been more a fa- 
vourite, but her life was fhort. The third* as Phi- 
lips relates, opprefled his children in his life-time^ 
and cheated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obfcure 
ftory, he was offered the continuance of his en>- 
ployment, and, being preifed by his wife. to accept 
•it, .anfwered, '* You, like other women, want to 
.*• ride in your coach; my wifli is to live and die aa 
*^ honeft riian.** If he confidered the Latin fecretary 
as exercififig any of the powers of gorernmcint, he 
that had fhared authority, ^either with the ParliaiDejnt 
or Cromwell, might have forborn.-.ta; itaJk .very 
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loudly of his honcfty ; and if he thought the offict^ 
purely minifterial, he certainly might have honeftlj 
retained it under the King* But this tale has tc 
Uttlc evidence to defcrve a diffiuifition ; large offer 
and fturdy rejeAions are among the common topic! 
of falfehood. 

He had fo much either of prudence or gratitudeij 
that he forbore to difturb the new fettlement witi 
any of his political or ecclefuiflical opinions, andl 
from this time devoted himfelf to poetry and litera- 
ture. Of his zeal for learning in all its parts^ ht 
gave a proof by pubiilhing, the next year (1661)^ 
Accidmce commenced Gramntar; a little book whicllj 
has nothing remarkable^ but that its author, whfl 
had been lately defending the fupreme powers of hia 
count ry, and was then writing Paradife Lnjl^ coutd^ 
defcend from his elevation to refcue children from] 
the perplexity of grammatical confufion, and thej 
trouble of leflbns unneceffirily repeated* 

About this time Ehvood the Quaker, being recoin« 
mended to him as one who would read Latin to him| 
for the advant^rge of his converfatioOj attended himl 
every afternoon^ except on Sundays* Milton^ who, 
in his letter to Hartlib, had declared^ that u rmdM 
LaHn with an EngHJh jnoutb is as ill a bsaring as Loii^ 
French^ required that Elwood Ibould learn and prac- 
tife the Italian pronunciation, which, he faid, was 
necefiary, if he would talk with foreigners. This B 
feems to have been a talk troublefome without ufe. 
There is little reafon for preferring the Italian pro- 
Dunciation to our own^ except that it is more gene* 
tal; and to teach it to an Englishman is only to 
make him a foreigner at home* He who travels, if 

fat 
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he rpeaks Latin, may fo ibon learn the fouads wfaich 
every native gives it, tlvat be need make no .provi- 
fion before his journey ; and if Grangers viiit us, it 
i$ their buiinefs to pra&ife fuch conformity to our 
modes as they expedt from us in their own coun- 
tries* Elwood complied with the diredions, and 
improved himfelf by his attendance ; for he relates^ 
that Milton, having a curious ear, knew by his 
voice when he read what he did not underfland, and 
would flop him, and open the mqjl difficult pc^fages. 

In a fliort time he took a houfe in the Artillery 
Walk^ leading to Runhill Fields; the mention of 
which concludes the regilter of Milton's removals 
and habitations. He lived longer in this place than 
any other. 

He was now bufied by Paradi/e Lojl. Whence he 
drew the .original defign has been variouily conjec- 
tured by men who cannot bear to think tbemfelves 
igm^-ant of that which, at bfl, neither diligence 
norla^city can difcover. Some find the hint in an 
Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild and unautho^ 
rifcd ftory of a farce feen by Milton in Italy, which 
opened thus : Let the Rainbow be the Fiddlejiick of the 
Fiddle ef Heaven. It has been already fhewn, that 
tke firft conception was a tragedy or myftery, not 
of a narrative, but a dramatick work, which he is 
fuppofcd to have begun to reduce to its prefent formr 
about the time (1655) when he finiftied his difpute 
with the defenders of the King. 

He long had promifed to adorn his native country 
by fome great performance, while he had yet per- 
haps no fettled defign, and was Simulated only by 
fuch expectations as naturally arofe from the furvey 

of 
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of his attainments, and the confcioufnefs of his 
jpowers. What he fliould undertake, it was difficult 
to determine. He was long chuftngj and began late. 

While he was obliged to divide his time between 
his private ftudies and affairs of (late, his poetical 
labour muft have been often interrupted; and per- 
haps he did little more in that bufy time than con- 
ftrud: the narrative, adjuft the epifodes, proportion 
the parts, accumulate images and • fentiments, and 
treafure in his memory, or preferve in writing, fuch 
hints as books or meditation would fupply. No- 
thing particular is known of his intelledual operations 
\vhile he was a ftatefman ; for, having every help 
and accommodation at hand, he had no need of 
uncommon expedients. 

Being driven from all publick flations, he is yet 
too great not to be traced by curiofity to his retire- 
ment; where he has been found by Mr. Richardfon^ 
the fondeft of his admirers, fixxivig before his door in 
a grey coat of coarfe cloth ^ in warm fultry zveather^ to 
enjoy the frejh air ; andfo^ as in his own room^ receive 
ing the vijits of people of dijiingiiifloed parts as well as 
quality. His vifitors of high quality muft now be 
imagined to be few; but men of parts might rea- 
fonably court the converfation of a man fo generally 
illuftrious, that foreigners are reported, by Wood, 
to have vifited the houfe in Bread ftreet where he 
was born. 

According to another account, he was fcen in a 
fmall houfe, neatly enough d re (fed in black cloaths^ 
'fitting in a room hung with rujiy green; pale hut not 
'cadaverous^ zvith chalkJlo?ies- in his hands. He faid^ 
*'" that 
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tbdt, if it were not for the gojtti bis blindnefs would be 
tUcmble^ 

In the intervals of his pain, being made unable 
to ufe the common exercifes, he ufed to fwing in a 
chair, and fomctimes played upon an organ. 

He was now confeircdly and vifibly employed 
Upon his poem, of which the progrefs might be 
noted by thofe with whom he was familiar \ for he 
was obiigedj when he had compofed as many lines 
as his memory would conveniently retain, to employ 
fome friend in writing them, having, at lead for 
part of the time, no regular attendant. This gave 
opportunity to obfervations and reports* 

Mr. Philips obferves, that there was a very re- 
markable circumftance in the compofure of Paradife 
Lojl^ " which I have a particular reafon,'* fays he, 
" toremepiber; for whereas I had the perufal of it 
" from the very beginning, for fome years, as I 
** went from time to time to vifit him, in parcels of 
" ten, twenty, or thirty verfes at a time (^which, 
** being written by whatever hand came next, might 
*^ poffibly want correction as to the orthography 
" and pointing), having, as the fummer came on, 
•* not been (hewed any for a confiderable while, 
*' and defiring the reafon thereof, was anfwcred, 
" that his vein never happily flowed but from the 
*' Autumnal Equinox to the Vernul ; and that what- 
•' ever he attempted at other times was never to his 
" fatisfadtion, though he courted his fancy never fo 
** much; fo that, in all the years he was about this 
** poem, he may be faid to have fpent half his time 
** therein/^ 

Vol- IX. K Upon 
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Upon this relation Toland remarks^ that in hft 
opinion Philips has miftaken the time of the year; 
for Milton, in his Elegies, declares, that with the 
advance of the Spring he feels the increafe of his 
poetical force, redeunt in carmina vires. To this it 
is anfwered, that Philips could hardly miftake time 
fo well marked ; and it may be added, that Miltoit 
might find different times of the year favourable to 
different parts of life. Mr. Richardfon conceives it 
impoffible ihzifuch a workjhould befufpended for fit 
months, or for one. It may go on f after or Jlov>er, 
tut it tnuft go on. By what neceflfity it piuft continue 
ally go on, or why it might not be laid afide and 
refumed, it is not eafy to difcover. 

This dependance of the foul upon the feafons, 

thofc temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of 

intelledt, may, I fuppofe, juftly be derided as the 

fumes of vain imagination. Sapiens dotninabitur ajtris. • 

The author that thinks himfelf weather-bound will 

find, with a little help from hellebore, that he is 

only idle or exhaufled. But while this notion has 

poflefEon of the head, it produces the inability 

which it fuppofes. Our powers owe much of their 

energy to our hopes; pojfunt quia pojfe videntur. 

When fuccefs feems attainable, diligence is enforced; 

but when it is admitted that the faculties are fup- 

preflTed by a crofs wind, or a cloudy iky, the day is 

given up without refiftance j for who can contend 

with the courfe of Nature ? 

From fuch prepofleffions Milton feems not to have 
been free. There prevailed in his time an opinion, 
that the world was in its decay, and that we have 
had the misfortune to be produced in the decrepitude 

of 
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d Nature. It was fufpe&ed that the whole creation 
languilhed, that neither trees nor animals had the 
height or bulk of their predeceflbrs, and that every 
thiog was daily (inking by gradual diminution'*. 
Milton appears to fufpei^ that fouls partake of the 
general degeneracy, and is not without fome fear 
that his book is to be written in an age too late for 
beroick poefy. 

Another opinion wanders about the world, and 
fometimes finds reception among wife men ; an opi- 
nion that reftrains the operations of the mind to 
particular regions, and fuppofes that a lucklefs 
mortal may be born in a degree of latitude too high 
or too low for wifdom or for wit. From this fancy, 
wild as it is, he had not wholly cleared his head, 
when he feared left the climate of his country might 
be too cold for flights of imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by fuch fancies, 
another not more reafonable might ealQly find its way. 
He that could fear left his genius had fallen upon 
too old a world, or too chill a climate, might con- 
fifteatly magnify to himfelf the influence of the fea- 

♦ This opinion is, wkh great learning and ingenuity, refuted 
in a book now very little known, ** An Apology or Declaraiioa 
•* of the Power and Providence of God in the Government of 
•*thc World/' by Dr. George Hakewill, London, folio, i6;5. 
The firft who ventured to propagate it in this country was Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, bifhop of GLoucefter, a man of a verfatiie 
temper, and the author of a book entituled, ♦* The Pall of Man^ 
"or the Corruption of Nature proved by natural Realon." Lond, 
i6j6 and 1624, quarto. He was plundered in the Ufiirpation, 
turned Homan Cathdic, and died in obfcurity. Sec Athen. 
Qxon.TGl.I. p. 727^ H, 
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fons, and believe his faculties to be vigorous only 
half the year. 

His fubmiffion to the feafons was at leaft more* 
reafonable than his dread of decaying nature, ora* 
frigid zone; for general caufes muft operate uni-- 
formly in a general abatement of mental power; if. 
lefs could be performed by the writer, lefs likewifc^* 
would content the judges of his work. • Among thisi" 
lagging race of frofty grovellers he might ftill have 
rifen into eminence by producing fomething which- 
tbey Jhould not willingly let die. However inferior to- 
the hefbes who were born in better ages, he might 
ftill be great among his contemporaries, with the 
hope of growing every day greater in the dwindle of* 
pofterity. He might ftill be a giant among the pyg- 
mies, the one-eyed monarch of the blind. 

Of his artifices of ftudy, or particular hours of 
compofuion, we have little account, and there was 
perhaps little to be told, Richardfon, who feems to 
have been very diligent in his enquiries, but dif- 
covers always a wi(h to find Milton difcriminated 
from other men, relates, that " he would fome- 
'* times lie awake whole nights, but not a verfe could 
** he make ; and on a fudden his poetical faculty 
** would rulh upon him with an impetus or cejirum^ 
** and his daughter was immediately called to fecure 
^* what came. At other times he would diiftatc 
^* perhaps forty lines in a breath, and then reduce 
" them to half the number/* 

Thefe burfls of light, and involutions of darknefs, 
thefe tranfient and involuntary excurfions and retro- 
ceffions of invention, having fome appearance of 
deviation from the common train of Nature, are 

eagerly 
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eagerly caught by the lovers of a wonder. Yet 
fomething of this inequality happens to every man 
in every mode of exertion, manual or mental. The 
mecbanick cannot handle his hammer and his file at 
4UI times with equal dexterity ; there are hourSj he 
Jcnows not why> when his hand is ouU By Mr. 
Richardfon*s relation^ cafually conveyed, much re- 
gard cannot be claimed. That, in bis intelleftual 
hour^ Milton called for his daughter tofecure what 
tame^ may be queftioned -, for unluckily it happens 
to be known that his daughters were never taught 
to write; nor would he have been obliged, as is 
univerfally confeffcd, to have employed any cafual 
vifitor in difburthcning his memory, if his daughter 
could have performed the office. 

The ftory of reducing his exuberance has been 
told of other authors, and, though doubtlefs true of 
every fertile and copious mind, feems to have been 
gratuitoufly transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know 
more, is, that he compofed much of his poem in the 
night and morning, 1 fuppofe before his mind was 
difturbed with common bufinefs; and that he. poured 
put with great fluency his unpremeditated verfe. Ver- 
fification, free, like bis, from the diftreffes of rhyme, 
muft, by a work fo long, be made prompt and ha- 
bitual ; and, when bis thoughts were once adjufted, 
the words would come at hi^ command. 

At what particular times of his life the parts of 
his work were written, cannot often be known. The 
beginning of the third book (hews that he had loft 
his fight ; and the Introduction to the feventh, that 
the return of the King had clouded him with dif- 

K 3 countenance ; 
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countenance ; and that he was offended by the lU 
ccntious feftivity of the Reftoration. There arc no 
other internal notes of time. Milton, being now 
cleared from all efieds of his difloyalty^ had nothing 
required from him but the common duty of living 
in quiet, to be rewarded with the common right of 
proteftion ; but this, which, when he fculked from 
the approach of his King, was perhaps more than 
he hoped, fcems not to have fatisfied him ; for no 
fooner is he fafe, than he finds himfelf in danger, 
fallen on evil days and evil tongues y and with darknefs 
and with danger compafs'd round. This darknefs, had 
his eyes been better employed, had undoubtedly de- 
ferved compaffion ; but to add the mention of danger 
was ungrateful and unjuft. He was fallen indeed on 
evil days \ the time was come in which regicides 
could no longer boaft their wickednefs. But of eiAl 
tongues for Milton to complain required impudence 
at lead equal to his other powers; Milton, whofc 
warmeft ad\ocates muft allow, that he never fpared 
any afperity of reproach or brutality of infolence. 

But the charge itfelf feems to be falfe; for it 
it would be hard to recolleft any reproach caft upon 
him, either fcrious or ludicrous, through the whole 
remaining part of his life. He purfued his ftudies, 
or his amufements, without perfecution, moleftation, 
or infult. Such is the reverence paid to great abili- 
ties, however mifufed : they, who contemplated in 
Milton the fcholar and the wit, were contented to 
forget the reviler of his King. 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, Milton 
took refuge at Chalfont in Bucks; where Elwood, 
who had taken the houfc for him, firft favv a com- 
plete 
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plctc copy of Paradife Loft, and, having perufed it, 
faid to him, '^ Thou haft faid a great deal upon 
^^ Paradifi Loft ; what haft thou to fay upon Paradife 
«. Foundr 

Next year, when the danger of infedlion had ceafed, 
he returned to 3unhill- fields, and defigned the pub- 
lication of his poem. A licence was necefTary, and 
he could exped: no gre^t kindnefs from a chaplain 
of the archbiftxop of Canterbury. He feems, how- 
ever, to have been treated with tendernefs; for 
though objedions were made to particular pafTages, 
iod among them to the fimile of the fun eclipfed in 
the firft book, yet the licence was granted ; and he 
ibid his copy, April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, 
for an immediate payment of five pounds, with a 
ftipulatiop to receive five pounds more when thir- 
teen hundred ihould be fold of the firft edition : and 
again, five pounds after the fale of the fame number 
of the fccond edition ; and another five pounds after 
the fame fale of the third. None of the three 
editions were to be extended beyond fifteen hundred 
copies. 

The firft edition was ten books, in a fmall quarto. 
The titles were varied from year to year ; and an 
advertifement and the arguments of the books were 
omitted in fome copies, and inferted in others. 

The fale gave him in two years a right to his fe- 
cond payment, for which tb^ receipt was figned 
April 26, 1 669. The fecond edition was not given 
till 1674; it was printed in fmall oCVavo ; and the 
number of books was increafed to twelve, by a divi- 
fion of the feventh and twelfth ; and fome other 
fmall improvements were made. The third edition 
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was publifhed in 1678 ; and the widow, to whom the 
copy was then to devolve, fold all her claims to Sim- 
mons for eight pounds, according to her receipt 
given Dec. 21, 1680. Simmons had already agreed 
to transfer the whole right to Brabazon Aylmer for 
twenty-five pounds; and Aylmer fold to Jacob Toor 
fon half, Augufl: 17, 16S3, half, March 24, 1690, at 
a price confiderably enlarged. In the hiftory of Pa- 
radife Lojl a dedqdlion thus minute will rather gra- 
tify than fatigue. 

The (low falc and tardy reputation of this poem 
have been always mentioned as evidences of negledf- 
ed merit, and of the uncertainty of literary fame ; 
and enquiries have been made, and conjeftures offer- 
ed, about the caufes of its long obfcurity and late 
reception. But has the cafe been truly Hated ? Have 
not lamentation and wonder been lavilhed on an evil 
that was never felt ? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James the Ta^ 
radife Loft received no publick acclamations is rea- 
dily confefled. Wit and literature were on the fide 
of the Court: and who that folicited favour or 
' fafhion would venture topraife the defender of the re- 
gicides ? All that he himfelf could think his due, from 
evil tongues in evil daySj was that reverential filence 
which was generoufly preferved. But it cannot be 
inferred ,[that his Poem was not read, or nor, however 
unwillingly, admired. 

The fale, }f it be confidered, will juftify the pub- 
lick. Thofe who have no power to judge of pafl: 
times but by their own, ihould always doubt their 
conclufions. The call for books was not in Milton^s 
age what it is at prefent. Tq read was not then a 

general 
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gcnferal amUfemcnt ; neither traders, nor often gen- 
tlemen, thought thcmfelves difgraced by ignorance. 
The women bad not then afpired to literature, nor 
was every houfe fupplied with a clofet of knowledge. 
•Thofe, indeed, who profcffcd learning, were not lefs 
learned than at any other time; but of that middle 
race of ftudents who read for pleafure or accom- 
plifliment, and who buy the numerous produ&s of 
modehi typography, the number was then compara- 
tively fmall. To prove the paucity of readers, it 
may be fufficient to remark, that the nation had 
been fatisfied from 1^23 to 1664, that is, forty-one 
years, with only two editions of the works of Shak* 
fpeare, which probably did not together make one 
' thoufand copies. 

The falc of thirteen hundred copies in two years, 
in oppofition to fo much recent enmity, and to a 
Ayle of verfification new to all and difgufting to 
many, was an uncommon example of the prevalence 
of geniusk The demand did not immediately in- 
creafe ; for many more readers than were fupplied at 
iirft the nation did not afford. Only three thoufand 
were fold in eleven years ; for it forced its way 
without ai&flance ; its admirers did not dare to pub- 
lilh their opinion ; and the opportunities now given 
' of attracting notice by advcrtifements were then very 
few; the means of proclaiming the publication of 
new books have been produced by that general lite- 
rature which now pervades the nation through all 
its ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy ftill ad- 
vaniped, till the Revolution put an end to the fe« 
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I^recy of love, and Paradife Lofi broke into open 
^View with fufEcient fecurlty of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjefturc with what 

lempcr Milton furveyed the file tit progrefs of his 

vork, and marked its reputation ftealing its way in a 

tind of fub terraneous current through fear and 

-£)encc* I cannot but conceive him calm and coii' 

fidcDt, little difappointed, not at all dejefted, relying 

ron his own merit with fteady confcioufncfs, and 

^waiting without impatience the viclffitudes of opi- 

lion, and the impartiality of a future gene ration » 

In the mean time he continued his ftudies^ and 

jpplied the want of fight by a very odd expedient, 

which Philips gives the following account ; 

Mr* Philips tells us, " that though our Author 

** had daily about him one or other to read, fome 

i** perfons of man's eftate, who, of their own ac- 

^* cordj greedily catched at the opportunity of being 

'^^* bis readers, that they might as well reap the bene- 

-^* fit of what they read to him, as oblige him by the 

^* benefit of their reading; and others of younger 

'.♦* years were fent by their parents to the fame end ; 

t if yet excufing only ihc eldeft daughter by reafoD of 

** her bodily infirmity and difficult utterance of 

' •' fpeech (which, to fay truth^ 1 doubt was the 

'^^^ principal caufe of excufing her), ihe other two 

h§t were condemned to the performance of reading, 

** and exatUy pronouncing of all the languages of 

" '** whate'ver book be Ihouid, at one time or other, 

** think fit to periife, viz. the Hebrew (and I think 

** the Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, 

*< Spanifli and French. All which forts of books to 

•f* be confined to readi without under Handing one 

** word* 
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^^ wordy mud; needs be a tr'ial of patience almoft be* 
^^ yond endurance. Yet it was endured by both for 
^^ a long time, though the irkfomenefs of this em- 
^* ployment could not be always concealed, but broke 
'^ out moreand more into expreffions of uneafinefs; 
**fothat at length they were all, even the eldeft 
^^ alfo, fent out to learn fome curious and ingenious 
** forts of manufadure, that are proper for women 
^^ to learn, particularly embroideries in gold or 
*' filver/' 

In this fccne of mifery which this mode of intel- 
Icftoal labour fets before our eyes, it is hard to de* 
termine whether the daughters or the father are moft 
to be lamented. A language not underftood can 
never be fo read as to give pleafure, and very fcl- 
dom fo as to convey meaning. If few men would 
have had refolution to write' books with fuch em« 
barralTments, few like wife would have wanted abi« 
lity to find fome better expedient. 

Three years after his Paradife Lojt (1667), he 
publifhed his Hi/lory of England^ comprifing the 
whole fable of GeofFry of Monmouth, and continued 
to the Norman Invafion. Why he ftiould have given 
the firft part, which he feems not to believe, and 
which is univerfally rejcded, it is difficult to con- 
jefture. The ftyle is harfh ; but it has fomething 
of rough vigbUF, which perhaps may often ftrikc, 
tiiough \i cannot pleafe. 

On this hiftory the liccnfer again fixed his clawi;, 
and before he could tranfmit it t?o the prefs tqre out 
feveral parts. Some cenfures of the Saxon monks were 
taken away, left they Ihould be applied *o the mo- 
dern clergy ; and a charader of the Long Parlia- 

2 ment^ 
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jment, and Aifembly of Divine55 was excluded; of 
which the author gave a copy to the Earl of An- 
glefeai and which, being afterwards pviblifhedj bas 
been fmcc inferted in its proper place.. ^ 

The fame year were printed Paradifs B,€gaimi, 
and Samp/on Agonijies^ a tragedy written in iiuitatioQ 
.of the Ancients^ and never deiigned by the author 
for the itage. A% thefe poems were publ^Ubed by 
another bpokfeller, it has been aiked, .whether Siim^ 
mons was difcouraged from receiving them ^by. the 
^owfale of the former. - Why a writer changed his 
bookfeUer a Jiundred years ago^ I am far from hoping 
to difcover. Certainly, he who in two years fells 
thirteen hundred copies of a volume in quarto, 
bought for two payments of five pounds each, has no 
reafon to repent his purchafe. 

When Milton Ihewed Paradife Regained to El- 
wood, ** Thi^,*' faid he, " is owing to you ; for you 
** put it in my head by the queftion you put to me 
■ *• at Chalfont, which other wife I had not thought 
•^ of.'* 

His laft poetical offspring was his favourite. He 
could not, as Elwood relates^ endure to hear Paradijis 
Laji preferred to Paradife Regained. Many caufc;s 
may vitiate a writer's judgement of his own work?. 
On that which has cofl him much labour he fets a 
high value, becaufe he is unwilling to think that he 
has been diligent in vain ; what has been produced 
without toilfome efforts is confidered with delight, 
as a proof of vigorous faculties and fertile invention; 
and the laft work, whatever it be, has neceflarily 
moft of the grace of novelty* Milton, however >t 
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happened^ had this prejudice, and had it to him- 
fcif. 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and extent 
of comprehenfion, that entitle this great author to 
our veneration, may be added a kind of humble dig* 
nity, which did not difdain the meaneft fervices la 
literature. The epic poet, the controvertift, the po- 
litician, having already defceoded to accommodate 
children with a book of rudiments, now, in the la(t 
years of his life, compofed a book of Logick, for the 
initiation of ftudents in philofophy ; and publilhcd 
(1672) Artis Logica plenior Injlitulio ad Petri Rami 
Meibodum concinnata \ that is, *^ A new Scheme of 
*• Logick, according to the Method of llamus." 1 
know not whether, even in this book, he did not in- 
tend an adt of hoftility againft the Univerfities ; for 
Ramus was one of the firft oppugners of the old 
philofophy, who difturbed with innovations the quiet 
of the fchools. 

His polemical difpofition again revived. He had 
now been fafe fo long, that he forgot his fears, and 
publifhed a Treatife of true Religion^ U^^^fy^ Schifm^ 
Toleration, and the beji Means to preverA the Growth 
of Popery » 

But this Uttle tradt is modeftly written, with re- 
fpejlful mention of the Church of England, and an 
appeal to the thirty-nine articles. His principle of 
toleration is, agreement in the fufficiency of the 
Scriptures ; and he extends it to all who, whatever 
their opinions are, profefs to derive them from the 
facred books. The Papifts appeal to other teftimo- 
nies, and are therefore, in his opinion, not to be per- 
mitted the liberty of either publick or private wor- 

fliipj 
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fiiip ; for though they plead confcience^ we havi M 
warranty he fays, to regard confcience^ which is mt 
grounded in Scripture. 

Thofc who are not convinced by his reafons, may 
be perhaps delighted with his wit. The term Roman 
CathoUck is, he fays, one of the Pope's bulls ; it is par\ 
ticular univerfal, or catholick fcbifmatick. 

He has, however, fomething better. As the beft 
prefervative againft Popery, he recommends the di- 
ligent perufal of the Scriptures, a duty, from which 
he warns the bufy part of mankind not to think them* 
felves excufed. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, with fome 
additions. 

In the laft year of his life he fent to the prcfi, 
feeming to take delight in publication, a colledion 
of Familiar Epiftles in Latin ; to which, being too 
few to make a volume, he added fome academical 
exercifes, which perhaps he perufed with pleafure, 
as they recalled to his memory the days of youth ; 
but for which nothing but veneration for his name 
could now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his fixty-fixth year, the 
gout, with which he had been long tormented, pre- 
vailed over the enfeebled powers of nature. He died 
by a quiet and filent expiration, about the tenth of 
November, 1674, at his houfe in Bunhill-fields ; and 
was buried next his father in the chancel of St. Giles 
at Cripplegate. His funeral was very fplendidly and 
numcroufly attended. 

Upon his grave there is fuppofed to have been no 
memorial; but in our time a monument has beea 
ereftcd in WeQminfter-Abbey 2o the Author of PerM- 

dife 
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iifi Lofl^ by Mr. Benlbn^ who has in th« infcription 
beftowcd itiore words upon bimfelf than upoa 
Miltoii). 

Wh«n the infcription for the monument of Phi* 
lipf 9 ift wMch be was faid to be foU Miltono fecumbUi 
WM eifatbited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of WcftmtQ« 
fler» he refufed to admit it } the name of Milton was^ 
fai his opinion, too deteftable to be read on the wall 
of a building dedicated to devotion. Atterbury^ 
Hho fdcceeded him, being author of the infcriptioot 
permitted its reception. ** And fuch has been the 
•• change of publick opinion,*^ faid Dr. Gregory, 
from whom I heard this account, <^ that I have feen 
*« ereded in the church a ftatue of that man, wbofe 
^ name I once knew confidered as a pollution of its 
*« walb." 

Milton has the reputation of having been in his 
youth emiilcntly beautiful, fo as to have been called 
the Lady of his college. His hair, which was of t 
fight brown, parted at the fore-top, and hung down 
upon his ihoulders, according to the pidure which 
he has given of Adam. He was, however,* not of 
the heroick ftature, but rather below the middle {\zt^ 
according Xo Mr. Richardfon, who mentions him as 
leaving narrowly efcapcd from being Jhcrt and thick. 
He *» vigorous and adtive, and delighted in the 
exercife of the fword, in which he is related to have 
beeti eminently &ilful. His weapon was, \ believe, 
not the rapier, but the back- fword, of which he re- 
commends the ufe in his book on education. 

His eyes are faid never to have been bright; but, 
•if he was a dexterous fencer, they mull have been 
once qufck. 

His 
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His domeflick habits, fo far as they are knoWif^ 
were thofc of a fevere fludent. He drank little 
ilrong drink of any kind^ and fed without excefs in 
quantity^ and in his earlier years without delicacy of 
choice. In his youth he fludied late at night ; bu^ 
afterwards changed his hours, and refted in bed from 
nine to four in the fumnier, and five in the winter* 
The courfe of his day was beft known after he wa9 
blind. When he firft rofe, he heard a chapter in the 
Hebrew Bible^ and then fludied till twelve; then 
took fonie exercife for sm hour ; then dined^ then 
played on the organ^ and fung, or heard another lingi 
then fludied to lix ; then entertained bis vifitors till 
eight ; then fupped, and, after a pipe of tobacco and 
a glafs of water, went to bed. 

So is his life defcribed ; but this even tenour ap^ 
pears attainable only in colleges. He that lives in 
the world will fometimes have the fucceffion of his 
pradlice broken and confufed, Vifitors, of whom 
Milton is reprefented to have had great numbers-, 
will come and flay unfeafonably ; bufinefs, of which 
every man has fome, muft be done when others will 
do it. 

When he did not care to rife early, he had fome- 
thing read to him by his bedfide ; perhaps at this 
time his daughters were employed. He compofed 
much in the morning, and didlated in the day, fitting 
obliquely in an elbow-chair, with his leg thrown over 
the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his car^ 
In the civil wars he lent his perfonal eftate to the 
Parliament ; but when, after the conteft was decided, 
he folicited repayment, he met not only with negled^, 

but 
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\l\ixjharp rebuke I and^ having tired both hitnfelf and 
h\% friends^ was given up to poverty and bopelefs vd* 
dignatiod, till he Ihewed how able he was to do 
greater* fervice* He was then made Latin fecretarjr, 
with two hundred pounds a year; and had a thoufand 
pounds for his Defence of the People. His widow^ 
who, after his death, retired to Namptwich in 
Cheihirt, and died about 17^95 is faid to have re- 
ported that he loft two thoufand pounds by entruft* 
bg it to a fcrivener ; and that, in the general depre^- 
dation upon the Church> he had grafped an eftate of 
about fixty pounds a year belonging to VVcftminfter- 
Abbey, which, like other Iharers of the plunder of 
rebellion^ he was afterwards obliged to return. Two 
thoufand pounds, which he had placed in the Excife- 
office, were alfo loft. There is yet no reafon to believe 
that he was ever reduced to indigence. His wants, 
being few^ were competently fupplied. He fold his 
library before his death, and Ictt his family fifteen 
hundred pounds, on which his widow Jaid holdj, 
and Gfnly gave one hundred to each of his daugh^ 
ters. 

His literature was unqueftionably great. H« read 
all the languages which are confidered either as 
learned or polite; Hebrew, with its two dialedh, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spanilh. In La- 
tin his ikill was fuch a^ places him in the firft tank 
of writers and criticks \ and he appears to have cul- 
tivated Italian with uncommon diligence. The books 
in which his daughter, who ufed to read to him, re- 
prefented him as moft delighting, after Homer, 
which he could almoft repeat, were Ovid's Meta- 
. Vol. IX, L morphofei 
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morphofes and Euripides. His Euripides is, by Mr. 
Cradock's kindncfs, now in my hands : the margin is 
fometimes noted ; but I have found nothing re* 
markable. 

Of the EngUfh poets he fet mod value opon Spcn- 
fer, Shakfpeare, and Cowley. Spenfer was apparent- 
ly his favourite ; Shakfpearc he may eafity be fup* 
pofed to like, with every fkilful reader; b«t I fiiould 
not have expeded that Cowley, whofe ideas of ex» 
cellence were different from his own, would have 
had much of his approbation. His charadcr of 
Dryden, who fometimes vifited bim, was, that he 
was a good rhymift, but no poet. 

Hi« theological opinions are faid to have been fifft 
Calviniftical ; and afterwards, perhaps wh^n he be* 
gan to hate the Prefbyterians, to have tended towards 
Arminianifm. In the mixed queflions of theologjr 
and government^ he never thinks that he can recede 
far enough from popery, or prelacy; but whzt 
Baudius fays of Erafmus feems applicable to bim, 
tnagis habuit quod fugent^ quam quod Jequeretur. He 
had determined rather what to condemn, than what 
to approve. He bas not alS^ciated hknfelf with any 
denomination of Protefiants : we know rather what 
he was not than what he was. He was not of the 
Church of Rome; he was not of the Church of 
England. 

To be of no Church is dangerous. ReKgton, of 
which the rewards are diilant, and which is animated 
only by Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of 
the mind, unlefs it be invigorated and reimpreiiedby 
external ordinances, by dated calls to worftip, and 

the- 
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the faluiary influence of example. Milton, who appears 
to have had a full convidlion of the truth of Chrif- 
lianity, and to have regarded the Holy Scriptures with 
the profoundeft veneration, to have been untainted by 
any heretical peculiarity of opinion^ and to have lived in 
k confirmed belief of the immediate and occafional 
agency of Providence, yet grew old without any 
viflble worfliip. In the didribution of his hours, 
there was no hour of prayer, either folitary, or with 
his houfehold ; omitting publick prayers, he omitted 
atL 

Of this omiflion the reafon has been fought upon 
a fuppofition which ought never to be made, that 
men live with their own approbation, and juftify 
their conduft to themfelves. Prayer certainly was 
not thought fuperfluous by him, who reprefents our 
firft parents as praying acceptably in the ftate of in- 
nocence, and efficacioufly after their fall. That he 
lived without prayer can hardly be affirmed; his 
ftudies and meditations were an habitual prayer- 
The negleft of it in his family was probably a fault 
for which he condemned himfelf, and which he in- 
tended to correct, but that death, as too often hap-, 
pens, intercepted his reformation. 

His political notions were thofe of an acrimonious 
and furly republican, for which it is not known that 
he gave any better reafon than that a popular govern-' 
ment was the moft frugal; for the trappings rf a mo^ 
narehy would fei up an ordinary commonwealib. It is 
fiirely very Ihallow policy, that fuppofes money to 
be the chief good ; and even this, without confideri* 
ing that the fupport and expencc of a Court is, for 

L 2 the 
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the moft part, only a particular kind of trafficJc, fbf 
which money is circulated, without any national im- 
poveriihment. 

Milton's republicanifm was, I am afraid, founded 
in an envious hatred of greatnefs, and a fullen defirc 
of independence ;: in petulance impatient of controul, 
and pride drfdainful of fuperiority. He hated- mo- 
natchs in the State, and prelates in the Church ; fof 
he hated all whom he was required to obey. It is to* 
be fufpeded, that his predominant defire was to de- 
ftroy rather thaw cflrablilh, and that he felt not io 
much the love of liberty as. repugnance to. au- 
thority. 

It has been obferved, that they who moft loudly 
clamour for liberty do not moft liberally grant it* 
What we know of Milton's character, in domefliiclc 
relations, is, that he was fevere and arbitrary. Hi* 
family confifted of women ; and there appears in his 
books fomething like a Turkifh contempt of females> 
as fubordinate and inferior beings. That his own- 
daughters might not break the ranks, he fufFered 
them to be depreffed by a mean and penurious edu- 
cation. He thought woman made only for obedience^ 
and man only for rebellion. 

Of his family fome account may be expedted.^ 
His fifter, firft married to Mr. Philips, afterwards-' 
married Mr. Agar, a friend of her fiirft hufband, who' 
fucceeded him. in the Crown-ofEce. She had by her 
firft hufhand Edward and John, the two nephews- 
whom Milton educated ; and by her £econd^ two- 
daughters. 

His* 
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His brother, Sir Chriftophcr, had two daughters, 
^J^ry and Catherine * ; and a fon Thomas, who 
fucceeded Agar in the Crown-ofSice, and left a daugh- 
ter living in 1749 in Grofvenor-ftrect. 

Milton had children only by his firft wife ; Anne, 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, mar- 
ried a mafter-builder, and died of her firft child. 
Mary died finglc. EJpborah married Abraham Clark, 
a weaver in SpitaUfields, and lived feventy-fix years, 
to Auguft, 1727. This is the daughter of whom 
publick mention has been made. She could repeat ' 
the firft liaes of Homer, the Metamorphofes, and 
fome of Euripides, by having often read them. Yet 
bwe incredulity is ready to make a (land. Many 
repetitions are neceffary to fix in memory lines not 
underftood ; and why fliould Milton wilh or want to 
hear them fo often ? Thefe lines were at the be- 
ginning of the poems. Of a book writren in a lan- 
guage not underftood, the beginning raifes no more 
attention than the end ; and as thofe that underftand 
it' know commonly the beginning beft, its rehearfal 
jwill feldom be neceffary. It is not likely that Milton 
required any paffage to be fo much repeated as that 

* Both theie perfons were living at HoUoway about the year 
1734, and at that ti^me ppffeffed fuch a degree of health and 
ilnength a^ epabied them ou Sundays and Prayer-days to walk 
a mile up a fleep hill to Highgate chapel. One of them was 
Ninety -two at the time of her death. Their parentage was 
known to few, and their nanaes were corrupted into Melton, By 
th? Crown-office mentioned in the two laft paragraphs, we are to 
Wi^erfland the Crown-office of the Court of Ctuaceiry* H* 
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his daughter could learn it ; nor likely that he defired 
the initial lines to be read at all; nor that the daugh- 
ter, weary of the drudgery ' of pronouncing unideal 
founds^ would voluntarily commit them to me- 
mory. 

To this gentlewoman Addifon made a prefent» 
and promifed feme eftablifhment ; but died fooa 
after. Queen Caroline fent her fifty guineas. She 
had feven fons and three daughters ; but none of 
them had any children, except her fon Caleb and 
her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort St. 
George, in the Eaft Indies, and had two fons, of 
whom nothing is now known. Elizabeth married 
Thomas Fofter, a weaver in Spital-fields ; and had 
feven children, who all died. She kept a petty 
grocer's or chandler's ihop, fir ft at HoUoway, and 
afterwards m Cock-lane, near Shoreditch Church. 
She knew little of her grandfather, and that lit- 
tle was not good. Sh^ told of his harfbnefs to 
his daughters, and his refufal to have them taught 
to write; and, in oppofition to other accounts, re* 
prefented him as delicate, though temperate, in his 
diet. 

In 1750, April 5, Comus was played for her 
benefit. She had fo little acquaintance with di- 
verfion or gaiety, that Ihc did not know what 
was intended when a benefit was offered her. The 
profits of the night were only one hundred and 
thirty pounds, though Dr. Newton brought a large 
contribution; and twenty pounds were given by 
Tonfon, a man who is to be praifed as often as 
he is named. Of this fum one hundred pounds 

were 
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were placed in the (locks, after fome debate be- 
tween her and her hufband in whofe name it ihould 
b^ catered ; and the reft augmented their little 
flock, witb which they removed tolilington. This 
was the greateft benefaction that Faradife Loft 
ever procured the author's defceod^nts ; « and to 
this he, who has now attempted to relate his Life, 
had the honour of contributing a Prologue^', 

* Printed in the Firfi Volnme of this Collection. 
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IN the examination of Milton's poetical workfu 
I fhall pay fo much regard to time as to begin with 
his juvenile produ^ions. For his early pieces he 
feems to have had a degree of fendnefs not very 
laudable ; what he has once written he refolves to 
preferve, and gives to the publick an unfiniftied 
poem, which he broke off becaufe he was nothing 
jaiisfied with what he had done, fUppofing his readers 
Jefs nice than himfclf. Thefe preludes to his future 
labours are in Italian, Latin, and Englifti. Of the 
Italian I cannot pretend to fpeak as a critick. ; but I 
have heard them commended by a man well qua* 
lified to decide their merit. The Latin pieces arc 
lufcioufly elegant ; but the delight which they afford 
is rather by the exquifite imitation of the ancient 
writers, by the purity of the didtion, and the har-n 
mony of the numbers, than by any power of inven- 
tion, or vigour of fentiment. They are not all of 
equal value ; the elegies excell the odes ; and fomc 
of the exercifes on Ggnpowder Trcafon might havcj 
been fpared. 

The Englifti poems, though they make no pro-i 
mifes of Paradife Lofty have this evidence of geniusj^ 
that they have a caft original and unborrowed. But 
their peculiarity is not excellence; if they differ from^ 
yerfes of others, they differ for the \yorfe ; for they, 
are too often diftinguilhed by repulfive harlhnefs; 
the conabination of words are new, but they are not 
pleafing; the rhymes and epithets feem to be labo^ 
rioufly fought, and violently applied. 

Tha< 
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That in the early parts of his life he wrote with 
much care appears from his manufcripts, happily pre- 
icrved at Cambridge, in which many of his frnaller 
works are found as they were firft written, with the 
fubfequent corrections. Such j-eliques fhew how ex- 
cellency is acquired; what we hope ever to do with 
cafc^ we muft learn firft to do with diligence. 

Thofe who admire the beauties of this great poet 
fometimes force their own judgement into falfe ap- 
probation of his little pieces, and prevail upon them* 
felves to think that admirable which is only Angular. 
All that Ihort compofitions can commonly attain is 
neatnefs and elegance. Milton never learned the art 
of doing little things with grace; he . overlooked 
the milder excellence of fuavity and foftnefs; hp,was 
a Uon that had no fkill in dandling the Kid. 
' One of the poems on which much praife has been 
beftowed is Lycidas\ of which the diftion is harfli, 
the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleafing. 
What beauty there is we muft therefore feek in the 
fentiments and images. It is not to be confidered as 
the effqfion of real pafEon; for paffion runs not 
after remote allufibns and obfcure opinions. FafiioB 
plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls 
upon Arethufeand Mincius, nor tells of rough y2?/yrj 
mdfaum with cloven heel. Where there is leifure 
for fidlion, there is little grief. 

In this poem there is nature, for there is nothing 
new. Its form is that of a paftoral, eafy, vulgar, 
and therefore difgufting ; whatever images it can fup- 
ply are long ago exhaufled; and its inherent impro- 
^bility always forces diflatisfadtion on the mind. 
^l^eq Cowley tells of Hervey, that they ftudied 

toge. 
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together^ it is eafy to fuppofc how much he muft 
mifs the companion of his labours, and the partner 
of his difcoveries; but what image of tendernef^ 
can be excited by thefe lines ! 

We drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fultry born, 
Battening our flocks, with the frefh dews of nights 

We know that they never drove a field, and that 
they had no flocks to batten ; and though it be al< 
lowed that the reprefentation may be allegorical, the 
true meaning is fo uncertain and remote, that it is 
never fought becaufe it cannot be known: when it is 
found* 

Among the flocks, and copfes^ and flowers, appear 
the Heathen deities ; Jove and Pbcebus, Neptune and 
JEo\us, with a long train of mythological imagery, 
fuch as a college eafily fupplies. Nothing can lefs 
difplay knowledge, or le(s exercife invention, than 
to tell how a fliepherd has loft his companion, and 
muft now feed his flocks alone, without any judge 
of his fkill in piping; and how one god aflcs another 
god what is become of Lycidas, and bow neither god . 
cap tell. He who thus grieves will excite no fym- 
patHy ; he who thus praifes will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grofler fault. With thefe 
trifling fi&ions are mingled the moft awful and facred 
truths, fuch as ought never to be polluted with fuch 
irreverend combinations. The ftiepherd likewife is 
now a feeder of flieep, and afterwards an ecclefiafti. 
cal paftor, a fuperintendant of a Chriftian flock. 
Such equivocations are always unikilful-, but here 
they are indecent, and at leaft approach to impiety, 

of 
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lof which, however, I believe the writer not to have 
been confcious. 

Such is the power of reputation ju(Uy acquired, 
that its blaze drives away the eye from nice exami* 
nation. Surely no man could have fancied that he 
iread Lycidas with pleafure, had he not known its 
author. 

Of the two pieces, U Allegro and J7 Penferofo^ 1 
believe, opinion is uniform; every man that reads 
them, reads them with pleafure. The aujthor's 
defign is not, what Theobald has remarked, merely 
to ihew how objects derive their colours from the 
mind, by rcprefenting the operation of the fame 
things upon the gay and the melancholy temper, or 
upon the fame man as he is differently difpofed ; but; 
rather how, among the fucceffive variety of appear- 
ances, every difpoiition of mind takes hold on thofe 
by which it may be gratified. 

The cbearful man hears the lark in the morning ; 
the fet^e man hears the nightingale in the evening. 
The cbearful man fees the cock (I rut, and hears the 
horn and hounds echo in the wood ; then walks, not 
urfaen^ to obferve the glory of the rifing fun, or 
liftcn to the finging milk-maid, and view the labours 
rf the plowman and the mower; then cafts his eyes 
about him over fcenes of fmiling plenty, and looks 
pp to the diftant tower, the refidence of fome fair 
inhabitant ; thus he purfues real gaiety through a 
day of labour or of play, and delights himfel it 
night with the fanciful narratives of fuperflitious 
ignorance. 

The penjive man, at one time, walks unfeen to 
mufe at midnight; and at another hears the fallen 

cur- 
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curfew. If the weather drives him home, he fits \jx 
a room lighted . only by glowing embers; or by a 
lonely lamp outwatches the North Star, to difcover 
the habitation of feparate fouls, and varies the (hacjes 
of meditation, by contemplating the magnificent or , 
pathctick fcenes of tragick and epick poetry. When 
the morning conies, a morning gloomy with rain and 
wind, he walks into the dark tracklcfs woods, falls 
afleep by fome murmuring water, and with melan- 
choly enthufiafm experts fome dream of prognofti- 
cation, or fome mufick played by aerial performers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are folitary, filent 
inhabitants of the breaft, that neither receive nor 
tranfmit communication; no mention is therefore 
made of a philofophical friend, or a pleafant com- 
panion. The ferioufnefs does not arife from any par- 
ticipation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the ple^«^ 
fures of the bottle. 

The man of chearfulnsfsy having exhaufted the 
country, tries what towered cities will afford, and 
mingles with fcenes of fplendor, gay aflemblies, and 
nuptial feftivities \ but he mingles a mere fpeftator^^ 
as, when the learned comedies of Jonfon, or the 
wild dramas of Shakfpeare, are exhibited, he attendsi 
the theatre. 

The penjive man never lofes himfelf in crowds, 
but walks the cloifter, or frequents th^ cathedral, 
Milton probably had not yet forfaken the Church. 

Both his characters delight in mufick; but he 
feems to think that chearful notes would have ob- 
tained from Pluto a complete difmifllion of Eqrydice, 
of whom folemn founds only procured a conditional 
releafe. 

For 
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For the old age of Chearfulnefs be makes no pro- 
Vifion ; but Melancholy he conduQis with great dig- 
nity to the clofe of life. His Chearfulnefs is. withf* 
out levity, and his Pcnfivenefs without afperity. 

Through thefe two poems the images are properly 
feleded^ and nicely dillinguifhed; but the colours 
of the didtion feem not fufficiently difcriminated. 
I know not whether the charaders are kept fuffici- 
ently apart. No mirth can, indeed, be found m 
bis melancholy; but I am afraid that I always meet 
fome melancholy in his mirth. They are two noble 
efforts of imagination *. 

The greateft of his juvenile performances is the 
Maji of Comus, in which may very plainly be difco- 
vercd the dawn or twilight of Paradife Loft. Mil- 
toe appears to have formed very early that fyftem of 
didtion, and mode of verfe, which his maturer 
judgement approved, and from which he never en- 
deavoured nor defired to deviate. 

Nor docs Comus afford only a fpecimen of his 
language; it exhibits like wife his power of defcrip- 
tion and his vigour of fentiment, employed in the? 
praife and defence of virtue. A work more truly 
poetical is rarely found •, allufions, images, and de- 

♦ Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be little doubt of the 
truth of his conjecture) that Milton borrowed many of the ima* 
ges in thefe two fine poems from ** Burton's Anatomy of Melan* 
*' choly," a book publifhed in 1624, and at fundry times fince, 
abounding itt learning, curious infofmation, and pleafantry. 
Mr. Warton fays, that Milton appears to have been an attentive 
readet* thereof f and to this affertidn I add, of my own know- 
ledge, that it was a book that Dr. Johnfon frequently rcfortcd to, 
as many others have done, for amufem«nt after the fatigue of 
ftudy. H. 
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fcripnve epitbets, cmbellifii almoft every period' 
with lavifli decoration. As a feries of lines, there* 
^fore, it may be confidered as worthy of all the ad* 
^miration with which the votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient, The a£tiun is not pro* 
bable. A Mafque, in ihofe parts where fu per natu- 
ral intervention is admitted^ muft indeed be given 
^up to all the freaks of irnaginarion, but, fo far as] 
the aftion is merely human^ it ought to be rcafona 
ble, which can hardly be laid of the condud of th 
two brothers! who, when their filler finks with fa 
tigue in a pathlefs wildernefs, wander both awa; 
together in fearch of berries too far to find their wajr 
backj and leave a helplefs Lady to all the fadnefij 
and danger of foUtude, This however is a defe 
overbalanced by its convenience. 

What deferves more reprehenfion is, that the pr 
logue fpoken in the wild wood by the attendant 
Spirit is addreffed to the audience ; a mode of com' 
munication fo contrary to the nature of dramatl 
teprefentation^ that no precedents can fupport it# 

The difcourfe of the Spirit is too long; an objec 
tton that may be made to almoft all the following 
fpeeches; they have not the fptitelinefs of a dia- 
logue animated by reciprocal contention ^ but feedM 
rather declamations deliberately compofed, and for 
mally repeated, on a moral queftion. The oudttor, 
therefore liftens as to a Icfture, without paffioDj 
without anxiety. 

The fong of Comus has atrinefs and jollity ; buti 
what may recommend Miiton's morals as well as hi 
poetry^ the invitations to pleafurc are fo general , 
I that 
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that they excite no diftindt images of corrupt eiijoy* 
tnent, and take no dangerous hold on the faney. 

The following foliloquies of Comus and the Lady 
are elegant, but tedious^ The fong muftowe much 
to the voice, if it ever can delight. At kft the 
Brothers enter, with too much tranquillity; and 
when they have feared left their lifter ihould be in 
danger^ and hoped that (he is not in danger, the 
Elder makes a fpeech in praife of chaftity^ and the 
Toiunger finds how fine it is to be st philofopher« 

Then defcends the Spirit tn form of a fliepherd i 
and the Brother, inftead of being in hafte to aik his 
help, praifes his finging, and enquires his bufinefs 
in that place. It is remarkable, that at this inter-* 
view the Brother is taken with a Ihort fit of rhyming. 
The Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power of 
Comus ; the Brother moralifes again; and the Spt<« 
rit makes a long narration, of no ufe becaufe it is 
falfe, and therefore unfuitable to a good Being. 

In all thefe parts the language is poetical^ and the 
fenttments are generous; but there is fomething 
wanting to allure attention. 

The difpute between the Lady and Comus is the 
moft .animated and affecting feene of the drama, and 
wants nothing but a brifker reciprocation of objec- 
tions and replies to invite attention, and detain it. 

The fongs are vigorous, and full of imagery ; bcrl 
they are harfh in their di<%on^ and not very mufical 
m their numbers. 

Throughout the whole, the figures are too bold^ 
and the language too luxuriant for dialogue. It i» 
a drama in the epick flyle, inelegantly fplendid, 
and tedioufly inftrudive. 

Tht 
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The Sonnets were written in different parts of Mil* 
ton's life, upon different occafions. They defcrre 
not any particular criticifm ; for of the bed it can 
only be faid, that they are not bad ; and perhaps 
only the eighth and twenty^firll are truly entitled to 
this flender commendation. The fabrick of a fonncr,. 
however adapted to the Italian language, has never 
fucceeded in ours, which, having greater variety of 
termination, requires the rhymes to be often changed* 

Thofe little pieces may be difpatched without 
much anxiety ; a greater work calls for greater care* 
I am now to examine Paradife Loft ; a poem, which^ 
confidered with refpedl to delign, may claim the 
firft place, and with refped: to performance, the 
fecond, among the produftions of the human mind; 

By the general confent of criticks the firft praifc 
of genius is due to the writer of an epick poem, as it 
requires an affemblage of all the powers which are 
fingly fufficient for other compofitions. Poetry is the 
art of uniting pleafure with truth, by calling imagi- 
nation to the help of reafon. Epick poetry undertakes 
to teach the moft important truths by the moft pleafing 
precepts, and therefore relates fome great event in the 
moft ^ffeding manner. Hillory muft fupply the 
writer with the rudiments of narration, which he 
muft improve and exalt by a nobler art, muft animate 
by dramatick energy, and diverfify by retrofpeftion 
and anticipation ; morality muft teach him the exad: 
bounds, and different fhades, of vice and virtue; from 
policy, and the pradiice of life, he has to learn the 
difcriminations of charafter, and the tendency of the 
paflions, either fingle or combined ; and phyfiology 
muft fupply him with illuflrations and images. To 
. & put 
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l^lkt Ihefe materials to poetical ufe, is required ^ti 
fenagination capable of painting nature, and realiiing 
fidion* Nor is he yet a poet till he has attained the 
Whole extenfion'ofhi^ language, diftinguifhed all the 
delicacies of phrafe, and all the colours of words, and 
learned to adjuft their different founds to all the varie- 
ties of rtiekricil rti'odVllatidn. 

BofTu is of opinion, that the poet*s firft wOrk h to 
find a motal^ which his fable is afterwards to illuf- 
ttate and eftablifli. This feeihs to have been the pro- 
cefs only of Milton ; the moral of other pt)em5 is 
incidental and confequent; in Milton's only it is eflen- 
iial attd intrinfi'ck. His purpofe was the rtibft ufeful 
tod the moft arduous ; to vindicate the ways ofGbdto 
man ; to ihew the reafonablenefs bf religion^ and the 
netreffity of obedience to the Divind Law. 

To convey this moral, tljer6 muft be a fahUj a 
narration artfully conftrufted, fo as to excite curiofity, 
and furprife expedtation. In this part of his work, 
Milton muft be confcffed to have equalled every other 
poet. He has involved in his account of the Fall of 
Man the events which preceded, and thofe that were 
td follow it : he has intetwoven the whole fyftem of 
theology with fuch propriety, that every part appears 
to be neceffary ; and fcarcely any recital is wifhed 
fliorter for the fake of quickening the progrefs of the 
knain a^ioni 

The fubjedt df an epick poem is natutally art eVetiC 
of great importance. That of Milton is not^the de« 
ftrU&lon of a eity^ the conduft of a colony, or the 
foundation of an empire. His fubjcft is the fate of 
worlds^ the revolutions of Heaven and of Earth ; re* 
bcUion, againft the Supreme King, raifed by the 

Vol. IX. M bigheft 
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highcft order of created beings; the overthrow o£ 
their hoft, and the punifliment of their crime ; the 
creation of a new race of rcafonable creatures ; their 
original happinefs and innocence^ their forfeiture 
of immortality^ and their reftoration to hope and 
peace* 

Great events can be haftened or retarded only by 
perfons of elevated dignity. Before the greatnefs dif- 
played in Milton's poem, all other greatnefs Ihrinfcs 
away; The weakeft of his agents are the higheft and 
Bobieft of human beings^ the original parents of man- 
kind ; with whofe actions the elements confented ; 
on whofe reditude, or deviation of will, depended 
thi ftate of terreftrial nature, and the condition of all 
the future inhabitants of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief arc 
fuch as it is irreverence to name on flight occafions. 
The reft were lower powers ; 

— — of which the leaft could wield 
Thofe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ; 

powers, which only the controul of Omnipotence re- 
ftrains from laying creation wafte, and filling the vaft 
expanfe of fpace with ruin and confufion. To dif- 
play the motives and actions of beings thus fuperiour, 
fo far as human reafon can examine them> or humasi 
imagination reprefent them, is the tafk which this 
mighty poet has undertaken and performed. 

In the examination of epick poems much fpecul^- 
tion is commonly employed upon the charadcrs. 
The charadters in the Paradife Loftj which admit of 
•examination, are thofe of angels and of man; of 

angels 
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Mgels good and evil ; of man in his innocent and 
finful ftate. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is mild 
and placid, of eafy condefcenfion and free communi- 
cation ; that of Michael is regal and lofty, and, ai 
may feem, attentive to the dignity of his own nature* 
Abdiel and Gabriel appear occafioQally, and a6l as 
every incident requires; the folitary fidelity of Abdiel 
» very amiably painted, 

• Of the evil angels the charaders are more diverft- 
fied. To Satan, as Addiibn obferves, fuch fentimenta 
are given as fuit the moft exalted and moji depraved 
hting. Milton has been cenfured by Clarke ^, for the 
impiety which fometimes breaks from Satan's modtb. 
For there are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, which 
no obfervation of charader can jufiify, becaufe no 
good man would willingly permit them to pafs, how* 
ever tranfiently, through his own mind. To make 
Satan fpeak as a rebel, without any fuch expreffion 
as might taint the reader's imagination, was indeed 
one of the great difficulties in Milton's undertaking ; 
and I cannot but think that he has extricated himfelf 
with great happinefs. There is in. Satan's fpeeches 
little that can give pain to a pious ear. The language 
of rebellion cannot be the fame with that of obe* 
dience. The malignity of Satan foams in haughti- 
nefs and obftinacy ; but his expreffion^ are commonly 
general, and no otherwife ofTenfive than as they arc 
wicked. 

The other chiefs of the celeftial rebellion are very 
}u<tieiou(ly difcriminat^d in the firft and iecond books; 

* Author of the *• Eflay on Study.'* Dr. J. 
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and the ferocious charafter of Moloch appearf^ 
both in the battle and the council, with exaA cod*^ 
fiftency. 

To Adam and to Eve ire given, during their irt- 
nocence, fuch fcntiments as innocence can generate 
and utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mu* 
tual veneration ; their repafis are without luxury^ 
ami their diligence without toil. Their addre&s 
to their Maker have little more than the voice 
of adn>iration and gratitude. Fruition left them 
nothing to afk; and Innocence left them nothing c# 
fear. 

But with guih enter diftruft and difeofd^ n:)iurual 
accufation, and ilubborn felf-defence ; they regard 
each other with alienated minds, and dread, tbeif 
Creator as the avenger of their tranfgreffion. At laft 
they feek flielter in his mercy, foften to repentance^ 
and melt in fupplication. Both before and after 
the Fall, the fuperiority of Adam is diligently 
fuftained. 

Of the probable and the marvellous^ two parts of a 
vulgar epick poem, which immerge the critick ia 
deep confideration, the Faradife Loji requires little to 
be faid. It contains the hiftory of a miracle, of Crea^ 
tion and Redemption % it difplays the power and the 
-mercy of the Supreme Being ; the prol^ble therefor© 
is marvellous, and the marvellous is probable. Th^ 
fubftance of the narrative is truth ; and, as truth al- 
lows no choice, it is, like neccflity, fuperior to rule.. 
To the accidental or adventitious parts, as to every 
thing human, fome flight exceptions may be made* 
But the main fabrick is immovably fupported. 

It 
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It IS juftly remarked by Addifon, that this poem 
has^ by the nature of its fubjedt, the advantage above 
ail others, that it is univerfally and perpetually in- 
terefting. All mankind will, through all ages, bear 
the fame relation to Adam and to Eve, and muft 
partake of that good and evil which extend to them* 
felves. 

Of the machinery, fo called from 0wf ««•© /uii»;^awi,-, 
by which is meant the occafional interpofition ©f fu* 
pernatural power, another fertile topick of critical 
remarks, here is no room to fpcak, becaufe every 
thing is done under the immediate and vifible direc- 
tion of Heaven ; but the rule is fo far obferved, that 
no part of the adion could have been accomplifhed by 
any other means* 

Of 9fifodes^ I think there are only two, contained in 
Raphael's relation of the war in Heaven, and Michael's 
prophetick account of the changes to happen in this 
world. Both are clofely conneded with the great 
adion ; one was neceflfary to Adam as a warning, tho 
Other as a confolation. 

To the compleatnefs or integrity of the defign no- 
thing can be objcfted ; it has diftindly and clearly 
what Ariftotie requires, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. There is perhaps no poem, of the fame 
length, from which fo little can be taken without 
apparent mutilation. Here are no funeral games, 
nor is there any long defcription of a Ihield. The 
ihort digreffions at the beginning of the third, feventh, 
and ninth books, might doubtlefs be fpared ; but fu- 
perfluities fo beautiful, who would take away ? or 
who does not wifh that the author of the Iliad had 
gratified fuccccding ages with a little knowledge of 
M 3 himfelf? 
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himfelf ? Perhaps no paffages are more frequently er 
more attentively read than thofe extrinfick para- 
graphs ; and, fincc the end of poetry is pleafure^. 
.that cannot be unpoetical with which all are pleafed*: 

The queftions, whether the aftion of the poem, 
be ilridly onet whether the poem can be properly 
termed heroick, and who is the hero, are raifed by^ 
fuch readers as draw their principles of judgement 
rather from books than from reafon. Milton, though- 
he intituled Paradife Lofi only a poem^ yet calls it 
himfelf beroick fong. Dry den petulantly and inde-. 
cently denies the heroifm of Adam, becaufe he was. 
overcome; but there is no realbn why th^ hero fliould, 
not be unfortunate, except eftabliihed pradice, fincct 
fuccefs and virtue do not go neceflarily together*. 
Cato is the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan's authority 
will not be fuffered by Quintilian to decide. How* 
ever, if fuccefs be neceflary^ Adam's deceiver was, 
at lafl crulhed ; Adam was reftored to his Maker's 
favour, and therefore may fecurely refume his hu* 
man rank. 

After the fcheme and fabrick of the poem, muft 
be confidered its component parts, the fentiments and. 
the didion. 

Tht fentiments y as expreflive of manners, or appro- 
priated to charaders, are^ for the greater part, uneX'^ 
ceptionably juft. 

Splendid paffages, containing leflbns of morality^ 
or precepts of prudence, occur feldom. Such is the 
original formation of this poem, that, as it admits no 
human manners till the Fall, it can give little affift- 
ance to human conduct. Its end is to raife the 
thoughts above fublunary cares or pleafurcs. Yet the 

praifc 
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praife of that fortitude, with which Abdiel maintained 
bi^ fingiilarity of virtue againft the fcom of multi- 
tudes, may be accommodated to all times; and Ra- 
phael's reproof of Adam's curiofity after the planetary 
motions, with the anfwer returned by Adam, may be 
confidently oppofed to any rule of life which any poet 
h&s delivered. 

The thoughts which are occafionally called forth 
in the progrefs, are fuch as could only be produced 
by an imagination in the higheft degree fervid and 
adive^ to which materials were fupplied by inceflant 
ftody and unlimited curiofity. The heat of Milton's 
mind may be faid to fublimate his learning, to throw 
off into his work the fpirit of fcience, unmingled with 
its groffer parts. 

He had confidered creation in its whole extent, 
and hii defcriptions are therefore learned. He had 
ifccuftomed his imagination to unreflrained indul- 
gence, and his conceptions therefore were extcnfivct 
The charaderiftick quality of his poem is fublimity* 
He fomctimes defcends to the elegant, but his element 
is the great. He can occafionally inveft himfclf with 
gtztt ; but his naltural port is gigantick lofcinefs *. 
He can pleafc when pleafure is required ; but it is 
bis p^cuKar power to aftoniih. 

He feems to have been well acquainted with his 
own gcftius, and to know what it was that Nature 
h^d beftowed upon him more bountifully than upoh 
others ; the power of difplaying the vaft, illuminate 
ing the fplendid, enforcing the awful, darkening the 
gloomy^ and aggravating the dreadful ; he therefore 

* AigBtroitx tttJXit It gigantefca/uUlmi/aMiltmang. D.J» 
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chofe a fubjedt on which too much could not be feidj, 
pn which he might tire his f^ncy without the ceofurQ 
pf extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of 
life, did not fatiate his appetite of grcatnefs. Ta 
paint things as they are, requires a minute attention^ 
and employs the memory rather thaq the fancy, 
Milton's delight was to fport in the wide regions of 
poflibility; reality was a fcei^e tpq narrow for his 
mind- He fent his faculties out upon difcovery, 
intQ worlds where only imagination can travel, and 
delighted to form new n^odcs of exiftenqe, and fur- 
nifti feptiment and action to fuperior beings, to traq? 
the QQunfcls of HeU, o? accompany the qhoirs pf 
Heaven, 

But he could noit b? always in other worlds ; h^ 
mvift fprnetimes rcvifit ea^rth, aod teU of things vifibl? 
2|nd known. When he cannot raife wonder by th^ 
fublimity of . his mind, he gives delight by it^ 
fertility.' 

. .. Whatever be bis fubjeft, he never fails to 611 th? 
jmagin^tipn. ^ut his images and defcriptions of the 
fcenes or operations of Nature do. not f^em to b? 
.?tl\y ay S| copied fyoiii original forrii, nor to have the 
frelhnefs, racinefs, and energy, of immediate obfev- 
yatipn* He faw Nature, as Drydep expreffes it, 
fhrougb ihe fpsSacles of bo^ks ; and pn mpfl: ppgafions 
calls learning to. l^is aljftance. The garden pf 
Eden brings to J;iis rpind the vale of Ennay wher? 
Proferpin^ was gatheririg flowers., Satan makes his 
yray through fighting elenicnts, like Argo b^tweep 
the Cyanean rocks-, oxUlyJfes between the two Sicilian 
Whirlpqpls, when Jie fliupned Cbarybdi^ PA the lar-t 
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board. The mythological allufions have been juftly 
ccnfured, as not being always ufed with notice of 
their vanity ; but they contribute variety to the narra- 
tion, and produce an alternate exercife of the memory 
and the fancy. 

His iimilies are lefs numerous, and more various, 
than thofc of his predeceflbrs. But he does not con- 
fine himfelf within the limits of rigorous comparifon: 
his great excellence is amplitude ; and he expands 
the adventitious image beyond the dimenfions which 
the occafion required. Thus comparing the ihield 
of Satan to the orb of the Moon, he crowds the ima- 
gination with the difcovery of the telefcope, and all 
the wonders which the telefcope difcovers. 

Of his moral fentiments it ij hardly praifc to affirm 
that they excel thoie of all other poets; for this 
fuperiority he was indebted to his acquaintance with 
the facred writings. The ancient cpick poets, want- 
ing the light of Revelation, were very unlkilful 
teachers of virtue : their principal charafters may be 
great, but they are not amiable. The reader may 
rife from their works with a greater degree of aftive 
or paffive fortitude, and fometimes of prudence; but 
be will be able to carry away few precepts of jullicc, 
wd none of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, that the advan- 
tages of even Chriftian knowledge may be pofiefled io 
vain. Ariofto's pravity is generally known ; and, 
though the Deliverance of J erufaUm may be confidered 
as a facred fubjcdl, the poet has been very fparing of 
fnoral inftru(5tion» 

In 
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We ^tu;^ o&Sttif y &$£ 'sId^ rffirrH <af Adaati cffibbr- 
4G»«s inr aH fio; IQke A^EsBCL. sd£ !3e ana msift all 

bf*4ftit ^3f HKSCCS^ w^ feme r?4Eiesf ami 'QJRaywMpf 

^ ass(Ak:d we s^ypt to be aarfafcd; is c&f iScferip- 
Hem €4 Kttwai aod Hdl yc are fLr^jj irncftcd, as 
we^atzUtit^ rtSdit h^&dvtt cidoer in t^ vq^ioos of 

Bm tbeie trtstbf are tioo inspomDt to lie nrar; 
thej bare been taught to aox irfanor ; tber bare 
mift{;1ed witb our foJi'arr thoughts aisd faic:liar con- 
veriatfOiH, and are habitually ir.:?nromi irith the 
whole texture of life. Being therefore cot ccw, they 
rat(e no unaceufbomed emotion is the Diiod ; what we 
kneMT before, we cannot learn ; what is hoc uoez* 
pedled, cannot farimk. 

Of the ideas fuggcftcd by thcfe awful fceccs, from 
fome we recede with reverence, except when ftated 
houff require their affociation ; and from others wc 
flirink with horrour, or admit them only as falutary 
snflidions^as counterpoifes to our interefts and paffions« 
Such images rather obftrud the career of fancy than 
incite it. 

Pleafurc and terrour arc indeed the genuine fources 
of poetry; but poetical pleafure muft be fuch as 
human imagination can at lead conceive -, and poe- 
tical terrours fuch as human flrength and fortitude 
may combat. The good and evil of Eternity are 
too ponderous for the wings of wit ; the mind finks 

under 
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under them in paffive helpleflhefs^ confetit vrich 
calm belief and bumble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a difierent zp* 
pearance, and be conveyed to the mind by a new 
train of intermediate images. This Milton has un» 
dertaken, and performed with pregnancy and vi* 
gour of mind peculiar to himfelf. Whoever con- 
fiders the few radical pofitions which the Scriptures 
afforded him, will wonder by what energetic operation 
he expanded them to fuch extent, and ramified them 
to fo much variety, reftrained as he was by religious 
reverence from licentioufnefs of fidion. 

Here is a full difplay of the united force of fludy 
and genius ; of a great accumulation of materials^ 
with judgement to digeft, and fancy to combine 
them: Milton was able to feleft from nature, or 
from ilory, from an ancient fable, or from modern 
fcience, whatever could illuftrace or adorn his 
thoughts* An accumulation of knowledge impreg* 
nated his mind, fermented by fiudy, and exalted by 
imagination. 

It has been therefore faid, without aa indecent hy* 
petbole, by one of his encomiafts, that in reading 
Paradife Loft we read a book of umverfal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be fupplied. The 
want of human intcreft is always felt* Faradife Loft 
is one of the books which the reader admires and lays 
down, and forgets to take up again. None ever 
wiihed it longer than it is. Its perufal is a duty ra^ 
ther than a pleafure. We read Milton for inftruc* 
tion, retire harraffed, and overburdened, and look 
elfewherefor recreation; wedefertour mailer, and 
feek for companions. 

AnotHcf 
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Another inconvenience of Milton's defign is, that 
it requires the defcription of what cannot be defcribed^ 
the agency of fpirits^ He iaw that immateriality 
fbpplied no images^ and that he could not ihow 
angels ading but by inftruments of aftimi; h^ 
therefore invefted them with form and matter. This^ 
being neceflary, was therefore defenfible; and he 
ihould have fecured the confiftency of his fyftem, 
by keeping immateriality out of iight^ and enticing 
his reader to drop it from his thoughts. But he has uq<» 
happily perplexed his poetry with his philofophy. His 
infernal and celeftial powers are fometimes pure fpirit, 
and fometimes animated body. When Satan walks with 
his lance upon the burning mark, he has a body ^ when^ 
in his paflage between Hell and the new worlds he 
is in danger of (inking in the vacuity, and is fup* 
ported by a guft of riling vapours, he has a body ; 
when he animates the toad, he feems to be mere 
fpirit, that can penetrate matter at pleafure ; whea 
\ktjlarts up in his ownjhape^ he has at leaft a deter- 
mined form ; and when he is brought before Gabriel^ 
he has ajfear and ajhield^ which he had the power 
of hiding in the toad, though the arms of the con- 
tending angels are evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandemonium, being 
incorporeal fpirit s, are at large, though without num- 
ber, in a limited fpace: yet in the battle, when 
they were overwhelmed by mountains, their armour 
hurt them, crujhed in upon their fubjiance, now grown 
grofs by finning. This likewife happened to the un- 
corrupted angels, who were overthrown xki^ fooner 
for their arms, for unarmed they might eafily as fpirits 
have evaded by contraiiion or rejnove. Even as fpirits 

they 
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tbey are hardly fpiritual ; for contradion and remove 
are images of matter; but if they could have 
efcaped without their armour^ they might have 
efcaped from it, and left only the empty cover to be 
battered. Uriel, when he rides on a fun-beam^ i$ 
material ; Satan is material when he is afraid of the 
prowefs of Adam. 

The confufion of fpirit and matter, which per- 
vades the whole narration of the war of Heaven, fills 
it with incongruity *, and the book, in which it is 
related, is, I believe, the favounte of children, and 
gradually negle&ed as knowledge is increafed. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, which 
qtnnot be explained, may be confidered that of alle- 
gorical pcrfons, which have no real exiftencc. To 
ejjLalt caufes into agents, to inveft abftrad ideas with 
form, and animate them with activity, has always 
been the right of poetry. But fuch airy beings are, 
for the Qioft part, fuffered only to do their natural 
office, and retire. Thus Fame tells a tale, and Vic^ 
tory hovers over a general, or perches on a ftandard; 
but Fame and Vidory can do more. To give thensi 
any real employment, or afcribe to them any mate- 
rial agency, is to make them allegorical no longer, 
but to ihock the mind by afcrlbing efiedts to non- 
entity. In the Prometheus of ^fchylus, we fee Vio^ 
knee and Strengtby and in the Alcejiis of Euripides, 
we fee Deaths brought upon the (lage, all as adivc 
perfpns of the drama ; but no precedents can juftify 
abfurdity. 

; Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly 

faulty. Sin is indeed the mother of Death, and 

Qiay be allo\yed to be the portrefs of Hell; but when 

4 they 
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they ftop the journey of Satan, a journey defcribed 
as real, and when Death ofTers him battle, the alle-^ 
gory is broken. That Sin and Death fhould have 
ihewn the way to Hell, might have been allowed i 
but they cannot facilitate the palTage by building a 
bridge, becaufe the difficulty of Satan's paflage 19 
defcribed as real and fenfible, and the bridge ought 
to be only figurative* The Hell affigned to the re- 
bellious fpirits is defcribed as not lefs local than the 
refidence of man. It is placed in fome diftant part 
of fpace, feparated from the regions of harmony and 
order by achaotick wafte and an unoccupied vacuity j 
but Sin and Death worked up a mole of aggravated 
foil, cemented with a/phaltus ; a work too bulky fof 
ideal archite<fls. 

This unlkilful allegory appears to me One of the 
grcateft faults of the poem ; and to this there was 
no temptation, but the author's opinion of its beauty. 

To the conduft of the narrative fome objedion 
may be made. Satan is with great expedatioil 
brought before Gabriel in Paradife, and is fuffered 
to go away unmolefted. The creation of man is re- 
prefcnted as the confcquence of the vacuity left in 
Heaven by the expulfion of the rebels ; yet Satati 
mentions it as a report rife in Heaven before his de- 
parture. 

To find fentiments for the ftate of iftnocefice wis 
Very difiiculc ; and fomething of anticipation perhaps 
is now and then difcovered. Adam's difcourfc of 
dreams feems not to be the fpcculation of a new* 
created being. I know not whether his anfwer to 
the angel's reproof for curiofity does not want fom*- 
thing of propriety ; it is the fpeech of a man ac- 
I quaintftd 
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quainted with many other men. Some pliilofophi- 
cal notions, efpecially when the philofophy is falfe^ 
might have been better omitted. The angel, in a 
comparifon, fpeaks of timorous deer, before deer 
were yet timorous, and before Adam could under- 
ffand the comparifon. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has fothe flats among 
hit elevations. This is only to fay, that all the parts 
ate not equal. In every work, one part muft be for 
the fake of others; a palace muft have pailages; ^ 
poem muft have traniitions. It is no more to be re- 
qtrired that wit ihould always be blazing, than that 
the fun fhould always ftand at noon. In a great 
work there is a viciffitude of luminous and opaque 
parts, as there is in the world a fucceffion of day 
and night. Milton, when he has expatiated in the 
ikjr, may be allowed fometimes to revifit earth ; for 
What other author ever foared fo high, or fuftained 
his flight fo long ? 

Milton, being well verfed in the Italian poets^ 
appears to have borrowed ofteti from them ; ahd, as 
every man catches fomething from his companions, 
his defire of imitating Ariofto's levity has difgraced 
his^ work with the Paradife of Fools i a fidion not 
in itfclf ill-imagirted, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on word^, ill which he delights too often ; 
his equivocations, which Bentley endeavours to de- 
fe»d bythe example of the ancients ; his unnecef- 
faty atld ' ungraceful ufe of terms of art; it is not' 
nCTidlaTy to mention, becaufe they ^re eafily. re- 
marked, and generally Cerifu red; and at laft bear 
fa little proportion to the whole, that they fearcely 
4cferve the attention of a critick* 

Vol. IX. N Bach 
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Such arc the faults of that wonderful performance 
Paradije Loft; which he who can put in balance 
with its beauties jnuft be confidered not as nice but 
as dull, as lefs to be cenfured for want of candour, 
thant pitiedrfor want of fenfibility. 

Of Paradije Regained, the general judgement 
feems now to be right, that it is in many parts 
elegant, and every where inftrudive. It was not to. 
be fuppofed that the writer of Paradife Loft could 
ever write without great efFufions of fancy, and ex- 
alted precepts of wifdom. The bafis of Paradife 
Regained is narrow; a dialogue without aftion caa 
never pleafe like an union of the narrative and dra-^ 
matick powers. Had this poem been written not by. 
Milton, but by fome imitator, it would have claimed 
and received univerfal praife. 

If Paradife Regained has been too much depre- 
ciated, Sampfon Agoniftes has in requital been too- 
much admired. It could only be by long preju- 
dice, and the bigotry of learning, that Milton could 
prefer the ancient tragedies, with their encumbrance 
of a chorusy to the exhibitions of the French and 
Englifh ftages ; and it is only by a blind confidence 
in the reputation of Mikon, that a drama can be 
praifed in which the intermediate parts have neither 
caufe nor confequence, neither haften nor retard the 
cataftrophe. 

In this tragedy are however many particular beau« 
ties, many juft fentiments and ftriking lines ; but it 
wants that power of attradiing the attention which a 
well-connedted plan produces. 

Milton would not have excelled in dramatick writ- 
ing; he knew human nature only in the grofs, and 

had 
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had liever ftudied the fliades of cHaradter, nor the 
combinations of concurring, or the perplexity of 
Contending paffions. He had read much, arid knew 
iJvhat books could teach ; but had mingled little in 
the world, and was deficient in the knowledge which 
Experience miift confer. 

Through all his greater works there prevails an 
uniform peculiarity df Difllon^ a tiiode and cafl of 
eJtpreffioh which bears little refemblahce to that of 
any former writer; and which is To far removed from 
cbmmofi ufe, that an unlearned rieader, when he 
firft bpbnS his bdok, finds hiinfelf fui-prifcd by a 
nfcw language. 

This novelty has been, by thofe who can find no- 
thing wrong in Milton, imputed to his laborious en- 
deavours after words fuitable to the grandeur of his 
ideas. Otlr language, (iys Addifon, Jurik uHder him. 
But th6 trlith is, that, both in profe and verfe, he 
had formed his ftyle by a perverfe and pedantick 
principle. He was defiroiis to ufe Engliih words 
with a foreign idiom. This in all his profe is difco- 
vered and condemned ; for there judgement pperates 
freely, rifeither foftfened by the beauty, nor awed by 
thfe dignity of his thoughts ; but fuch is the power 
of his poetry, that his call is obeyed without re- 
fiftance, the reader feels himfelf in captivity to a 
higher and a nobler mind, and criticifm finks ia 
admiration. 

Milton's ftyle was not modified by his fubjeft; 
tvhat 4s fliown with greater extent in Paradife Lojl^ 
may be found in Comus. One foiirce of his peculi* 
arity was his familiarity with the Tufcan poets; the 
difpofition pf his words is, I think, frequently Ita* 
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Han; perhaps fometimes combined with othel| 
tongues. Of him, at laft, may be faid what Jonfoti 
fays of Spenfer, that he wrote no language ^ but has 
formed what Butler calls a Babylonijh DialeBt in 
kfelf harfh and barbarous, but made by exalted 
genius and extenfive learning the vehicle of fo 
much inftruftion and fo much pleafure, that, like 
other lovers, we find grace in its deformity. 

Whatever be the faults of his didtion, he cannot, 
want the praife of copioufnefs and variety : he was 
matter of his language in its full extent; and has 
feledkedthe melodious words with fuch diligence, . 
that from his book alone the Art of Englilh Poetry 
might be learned. 

After his diftion, fomething muft be faid of his . 
verfification. The meafure^ he fays, is the Englijh ^ 
heroick verfe without rhyme. Of this mode he had 
many examples among the Italians, and fome in his 
own country. The Earl of Surrey is faid to have 
tranflated one of Virgil's books without rhyme ; and, 
befide our tragedies, a few ihort poems had appeared 
in blank verfe, particularly one tending to reconcile 
the nation to Raleigh's wild attempt upon Guiana, 
and probably written by Raleigh himfelf. Thefc 
petty performances cannot be fuppofed to have much. 
influenced Milton, who more probably took his hint 
from Triflino's Italia Liberata; and, finding blank 
verfe eafier than rhyme, was defirous of perfuading 
himfelf that it is better, 

Rhymcy he fays, and fays truly, is no necejfary adjunSl 
of true poetry • But, perhaps, of poetry, as a mental 
operation, metre or mufick is no neceflary adjunct : 
it is however by the mufick of metre that poetry 

has 
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'has been difcriminated in all languages ; and^ in Ian- 
'guages melodioully conftrufted with a due propor- 
tion of long and Ihorc fyllables, metre is fufficient. 
But one language cannot communicate its rules to 
another : where metre is fcanty and imperfed:, fome 
help is neceffary. The mufick of the Englifli beroick 
lines ftrikes the ear fo faintly, that it is eafily loft, 
unlefs all the fyllables of every line co-operate toge- 
ther; this co-operation can be only obtained by the 
prcfervation of every verfe unmingled with another 
as a diftindt fyftem of founds ; and this diftindnefs 
is obtained and preferved by the artifice of rhyme. 
The variety of paufes, fo much boafted by the lovers 
of blank verfe, changes the meafures of an Englifh 
poet to the periods of a declaimer; and there are 
only a few happy readers of Milton, who enable 
their audience to perceive where the lines end or 
begin. Blank verfe^ faid an ingenious critick, feems 
to be verfe only to the eye. 

Poetry may fubfift without rhyme, but Englifh 
poetry will not often pleafe ; nor can rhyme ever be 
fafely fpared but where the fubjeft is able to fnpport 
itfelf. Blank verfe makes fome approach to that 
which is called the lapidary Jlyle\ has neither the 
eafincfs of profe, nor the melody of numbers, and 
therefore tires by long continuance. Of the Italian 
writers without rhyme, whom Milton alledges as 
precedents, not one is popular; what reafon could 
urge in its defence has been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, I can- 
not prevail on m-yfelf to wiih that Milton had been 
a rhymer; for I cannot wilh his work to be other 
than it isj yet^ like other heroes, he is to be admired 
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rather than imitated. He that thinks himfelf capable 
of aftonifliing may write blank verfe; but thofe th^t 
hope only to pleafc muft condefcend to rhyme. 

The higheft praife of genius is original invention. 
Milton cannof be faid to have conirivea the ftrudture 
of an epick pof'pi, and therefore owes reverence to 
that vigour and amplitude of mind to which all ge» 
nerations muft be indeb|:ed for the art of poetical 
narration, for the texture of the fable, the variation 
of incidents, the intcrpofition of dialogue, and all 
the ftratagems that furprife and enchain attentiont. 
But, of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton is 
perhaps the leafl; indebted. He was naturally.* 
thinker for himfelf, confident of his own abilities!, 
and difdainful of help or hindrance : he did pot re- 
fufe admiffion to the thoughts or images of his prp- 
deceflbrs, but he did not feek them. From his con- 
temporaries he neither courted nor received fupportj 
there is in his writings nothing by which the pridp 
pf other authors might be gratified, or favour gained; 
no exchange of praife, nor folicitation of fuppor^;. 
His great works were performed under difcounte- 
nance, and in blindnefs ; but difficulties vaniftied at 
his touch 5 he was born for whatever is arduous \ 
and his work is not the greateft of heroick poem^^ 
only becaufe it is not the firft. 
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OF the great author of Hudibras there Is a life 
prefixed to the latter editions of his poemj^ hy 
an unknown writer^ and therefore of difputable au- 
thority ; and fome account is incidentally given by 
Wood, who confeffes the uncertainty of his own 
narrative; more however than they knew cannot 
now be learned, and nothing remains but to compare 
and copy them. 

SAMUEL BUTLER was born in the parifli of 
Strenfliam in Worcefterihire, according to his bio- 
grapher, in 1612. This account Dr. Nafli findi 
confirmed by the regifter. He was chriftened Feb. 14. 

His father's condition is varioufly reprcfented. 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy ; but 
Mr, Longueville, the fon of Butler's principal friend, 
fays he was an honeft farmer with fome fmall eftate, 
who made a ihift to educate his fon at the grammar-, 
fchool of Worcefter, under Mr. Henry Bright *, from 

* Thefe arc the words of the author of the fliort account of 
Butler prefixed to Hudibras, which Dr. Johnfon, notwithftanding 
what he fays above, feems to have fuppofed was written by Mr, 
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whofe care he removed for a fhort time to Cam« 
bridge ; but, for want of money, was never made t 
member of any college. Wood leaves us rather 
doubtful whether he went to CaaU)ridge or Oxford ; 
but at lad makes him pafs fix or fevaillears at 
Cambridge, without knowing in what ball or col* 
fege : yet it can hardly be imagined that he lived Tq 
long in either univerfity, but as belonging to one 
houfe or another; and it is ftill lefs likely that he 
could have fo long inhabited a place pf learning with 
fo little diflin£tion as to leave his refidence uncertain. 
Dr. Nafh has difcovered that his father was owner 
of a houfe and a little land^ worth about eight pouncjU 
a year, ftill called Butler^ s tenement. 

Longueville, the father 5 but the contrary is to be inferred fromi| 
fubfequent pafTage, wherein the author laments that he had 
neither fuch an acquaintance nor intereft with Mr. LpngueviUe 
at to procure from him the golden remains of Butler there mim* 
tioned* He was probably led into this miilake by a note in the 
Biog. Brit. p. 1077, iigmfying, thait the fon of this gentleman wa9 
living in 1736. 

Of thi3 friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. William 
3LonguevilIe, I find an account, written by a perfon whp was well 
acquainted with him, to this efFe6l, viz. that he was a convqr*? 
ancing lawyer, and a bencher of the Inner Temple, and had raifed 
himfelf from a low beginning to very great eminence in that pro? 
fcffion J that be was eloquent and learned, of fpotlefs integrity 5 
that he fupported an aged father who had ruined his fortunes by 
extravagance, and by his induftiy and application re-edified ^ 
ruined family ; that he fupported Butler, who, but for hioi, muft 
literally have ftarved ; and received from him as a recompence the 
papers called his Remains. Life of the Lord-keeper Guilford, p. 
389. Thefe have fince been giyen to the publick by Mr. Thycr 
of Manchefter ; and the originals are now in the hands pf the 
B^v. Dr.Farmer^ mailer of Emanuel CollegCi Cambiidge. H. 

Wood 
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Wood has his information from his brother^ whofe 
piainrative placed him at Cambridge, in oppofition to 
that of his neighbours, which fent him to Oxford^* 
The brother's feems the beft authority, till, by con- 
jfcffing his inability to tell his hall or college, he 
gives reafon to fufpeft that he was refolved to bellow 
pa him an academical education ; but durft not 
lume a college, for fear of a detedlion. 

tie was for fome time, according to the author of 
jbis Life, clerk to Mr. Jefferys of Earl's Croomb in 
Worcefterfliire, an eminent juftice of the peace. In 
}iis fervice he had not only leifure for ftudy, but for 
Recreation : his amufemcnts were mufick and paint- 
ing ; and the reward of his pencil was the friendfliip 
of the celebrated Cooper. ^ Some piiitures, faid to be 
jbis, were Ihewn to Dr. Naih, at Earl's Croomb; but, 
awhen he enquired for them fome years afterwards, 
be found them deftroycd, to flop windows, and owns 
l^at they hardly deferved a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of the 
Countefs of Kent, where he had the ufe of a library ; 
find fo much recommended himfelf to Selden, that 
he was often employed by him in literary bufinefs^ 
Selden, as is well known, was fteward to the Coun- 
tefs, and is fuppofed to have gained much of his 
yealth by managing her eftate. 

In what charadter Butler was admitted into that 
]Lady's fervice, how long he continued in it, and 
why he left it, is, like the other incidents of his life^ 
ptterly unknown. 

The yiciffitudes of his condition placed him after- 
wards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of 
Cromwell's officers. Here hiJ oblerved fo much of 
4 the 
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the charaftcr of the fcdtaries, that he is faid to have 
written or begun his poem at this time ; and it Is 
likely that fuch a defjgn would be formed in a plaee 
" where he faw the principles and praftices of the re- 
belS) audacious and undifguifed in the confidence of 
fuccefs. 

• At length the King returned, and the time came 
in which loyalty hoped for its reward. Butlct*, 
however, was only made fecretary to the Earl of Car- 
bury, prefident of the principality of Wales; who 
conferred on him the flewardfhip of Ludlow Caftlei 
when the Court of the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, 
a gentlewoman of a good family ; and lived, fays 
Wood, upon her fortune, having ftudied the com* 
mon law, but never pradkifed it. A fortune Ihe had, 
fays his biographer, but it was loft by bad fecuritics. 

In 1 663 was publilhed the firft part, containing 
three cantos, of the poem of Hudibras, which, as 
Prior relates, was made known at Court by the tafte 
and influence of the Earl of Dorfet. When it was 
known, it was neceffarily admired : the King quoted, 
the courtiers ftudied, and the whole party of the 
royalifts applauded it. Every eye watched for the 
golden fhower which was to fall upon the author, 
who certainly was not without his part in the general 
cxpedtation. 

In 1664 the fecond part appeared; the curiofity 
of the nation was rekindled, and the writer was again 
praifed and elated. But praife was his whole re- 
ward. Clarendon, fays Wood, gave him reafon to 
hope for " places and employments of value and 
^* tredit ;" but no fuch advantages did he ever obtain. 
1 It 
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It is reported that the King once gave him three 
hundred guineas ; but of this temporary bounty I find 
po proof. 

Wood relates that he was fecretary to VilHers Duke 
of Buckingham, when he was Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge : this is doubted by the other writer, who yet 
allows the Duke to have been his frequent benefadtor. 
That both thele accounts is falfe there is reafon to 
fufpeft, from a ftory told by Packe, in his account 
of the Life of Wycherley ; and from fome verfes 
which Mr. Thyer has publilhed in the author's Re- 
mains. 

** Mr. Wycherley/' fays Packe, *^ had always laid 
** hold of an opportunity which offered of repre- 
^* fcnting to the Duke of Buckingham how well Mr. 
^** Butler had deierved of the Royal Family, by writ- 
" ing his inimitable Hudibras ; and that it was a 
*^ reproach to the Court, that a perfon of his loyalty 
^* jand wit fbould fuffcr in obfcurity, and under the 
** wants he did. The duke always feemed to hearken 
^* to him with attention enough ; and after fome 
" time undertook to recommend his pretenfions to his 
<^ M^jefty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to keep him 
^* fteady to his word, obtained of his Grace to name 
^* a day, when he might introduce that modeft and 
" unfortunate poet to his new patron. At laft an 
" appointment was made, and the place of meeting 
*? was agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr, Butler and 
" his friend attended accordingly ; the Duke joined 

" them ; but, as the D 1 would have it, the door 

f^ of the room where they fat was open, and his Grace, 
1' Yfho had feated himfelf near it, obferving a pimp 
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/^.of bis acquaintance (the creature too was a kntghl^ 
^^ trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately quitted 
'^* his engagement to follow another kind of bufineiG^ 
*^ at which he was more ready than in doing good 
*' offices to men of defert ; though no one was better 
** qualified than he, both in regard to his fortune and 
<^ underftanding, to proted them, and, from that 
^< time to the day of his death, poor Butler never 
** found the leaft effedt of his promife !'* 

Such is the (lory. The verfes are written with a 
degree of acrimony, fuch as neglecl and difappoint* 
ment might naturally excite; and fuch as it would 
be bard to imagine Butler capable of expreffing agiaioft 
a man who had any claim to his gratitude. 

Notwithftanding this difcouragement and negled, 
he ftill profccuted his defign; and in 1678 publifhed 
the third part, which ftill leaves the poem imperfcft 
and abrupt. How much more he originally intended, 
or with what events the a^ion was to be concluded, it 
is vain to conjefture. Nor can it be thought ftrangc 
that he fliould (lop here, however uncxpeftedly. 
To write without reward is fufficiently unpleafing. 
He had now arrived at an age when he might think it 
proper to be in jeft no longer, and perhaps his health 
might now begin to fail. 

He died in 1686; and Mr. Longueville, having 
unfucccfsfuUy folicited a fubfcription for his interment 
in Weftminfter Abbey, buried him at his own coft iti 
the church-yard of Covent Garden*. Dr. Simon. 
Patrick read the fervice. 

Granger 

* In a note in the " Biographia Britannica, p. 107 5, he is faid^ 
on the authority of the younger Mr. Longueville, to l\ave liyed for 
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Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who named 
for his authority Mr. Lowndes of the Treafury, that 
Biltler had an yearly penfion of an hundred pounds* 
This is contradidled by all tradition, by the complaints. 
of Oldham, and by the reproaches of Dryden ; and. 
I aoi afraid will never be confirmed. 

About fixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a 
printer. Mayor of London, and a friend to Butler's, 
principles, bellowed on him a monument in Weft- 
minfter Abbey, thus infcribed ; 

M. S. 
SAMUELIS BUTLER I, 5 

Qui Strenjhamia in agro Flgorn* nat. 1612, 
obiit Lond. 1680. 
Vir doftus imprimis, acer, integer ; 
Operibus Ingenii, non item praemiis, foellx : 
Satyrlci apud nos Carminis Artifex egregius ; 
Quo fimulatae Religionis Larvam detraxit, 
Et Perduellium fcelera liberrime exagitavit; 
Scriptorum in fuo generc. Primus & Poftremus* 
Ne, cui vivo deerant fere omnia, 
Decflet etiam mortuo Tumulus, 
Hoc tandem poiito marmore, curavit 
. JoHANMs Barber, Civis Londimnfis^ I72i» 

After his death were publiflied three fmall volumes 
of.hi^i poflhvJ.mous works : I know -not by whom col- 
lefted, or by what authority afcertained * ; and, 
latdy, twQ volumes more have been printed by Mr. 

fornc years in Kofc-ftreet, Covent Garden, and alfo that he died 
there; the latter of thcfe particulars is rendered highly probaWe, 
tyJus. being interred in the cemetery of that parifli. H. 

* They were collcded into one, and publiflied in 121110. 
i7i:. H. 

Tbver 
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Thyer df Manchcfter^ indubitably genuine* Frond 
none of thefe pieces can bis life be traced, or hii 
character difcovered. Some verfes, in the laft collec* 
tion, Ihew him to have been among thofe who ridi- 
culed the inftitution df the Royal Society^ of which 
the enemies were for fome time very numerous add 
very acrimonious, for what reafon it is hard to ooa- 
ceivc, flnce the phildfophers profeffed not to advanced 
doftrines, but to produce fafts; and the mod zealouft 
enemy of innovation muil admit the gradual progrefii 
of experience, however he may oppofe hypothetical 
temerity. 

In this mifi of obfcurity paffed the life of Butler^ 
a man whofe name can only pcrifti with his language^ 
The mode and place of his education are unknown ; 
the events of his life are varioufly related ; affd all 
that cati be told with certainty is, that be vjzs 
poor. 

THE poem of Hudibras is dne of thofe cortipofi- 
tions of which a nation may juftly boaft; as the 
images which it exhibits are domeftiek, the fentiment^ 
unborrowed and unexpected, and the ftrain of diftionf 
original and peculiar. We muft not, however, fufTe^ 
the pride, which we affume as the countrymen of 
Butler, to make any encroachment upon juftice, nor 
appropriate thofe honours which others hav6 a tighf 
to fhare. The poem of Hudibras is riot wholly 
Englifti; the original idea is to be found in the hif- 
tory of Don Quixote ; a book to which a mind of 
the greateft powers may be indebted without difgrace. 

Cervantes Ihews a man, who having, by the incef- 
&nt perufal of incredible tales^ fubjedled his under-* 
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(boding to his imagination^ and familiarifed his mind 
by pertinacious medications to trains of incredible 
events^ and fcencs of impoffibie exiftence ; goes out 
in the pride of knighthood to redrefs wrongs, and 
defend virgins, to refcue captive princeffes, and 
tumble ufurpers from their thrones ; attended by a 
fquire, whofe cunning, too low for the fufpicion of 
a generous mind, enables him often to che§t his 
mafter. 

The hero of Butler is a Prefbyterian, Juftice, who, 
in the confidence of legal authority and the rage of. 
zealous ignorance, ranges the country to reprefs 
fuperllition and correft abufes, accompanied by 
an Independent Clerk, difputatious and obftinate, 
with whom he often debates, but never conquers 
him. 

Cervantes had fo much kindnefs for Don Quixote, 
that, however he embarraffes him with abfurd dif- 
trcffes, he gives him fo much fenfe and virtue as 
may preferve our cfteem ; wherever he is, or what- 
ever he does, he is made by matchlefs dexterity 
commonly ridiculous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tendernefs; 
he'^chufes not that any pity Ihould be fliewn or refpeft 
paid him : he gives him up at once to laughter and 
contempt, without any quality that can dignify or 
proteft him* 

In forming the charafler of Hudibras, and defcrib- 
ing his perfon and habiliments, the author feems to 
labour with a tumultuous confufion of diflimilar ideas. 
He had read the hiftory of the mock knights-errant; 
ke knew the notions and manners of a Prefbyterian 
znagiftrate^ and tried to unite the abfurdities of both, 

however 
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however diflant, in one perfonage. Thus he giftt 
him that pedantic oftentation of knowledge which 
has no relation to chivalry, and loads him with mar* 
tial encumbrances that can add nothing to his civil 
dignity. He fends him out a colonellingy and yet 
never brings him within fight of war. 

If Hudibras be confidered as the reprefentativc of 
the Preflbyterians, it is not eafy to fay why his weapons' 
ffiould be reprefented as ridiculous or ufelefs ; for, 
whatever judgement might be pafled upon their 
knowledge or their arguments, experience had fuf* 
ficiently Ihown that their fwords were not to be 
defpifed. 

The hero, thus compounded of fwaggerer and pe- 
dant, of knight and juftice, is led forth to aAioD, 
with his fquire Ralpho, an Independent Enthufiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the author, 
which is called the aftion of the poem, fince it is left 
imperfed:, no judgement can be made. It is probable, 
that the hero was to be led through many lucklefs ad- 
ventures, which would give occafion, like his attack 
upon the bear a?jd fiddle, to expofe the ridiculous 
rigour of the fedtaries; like his encounter with Sidro- 
phel and Whacum, to make fuperftition and crc^ 
dulity contemptible; or, like his rccourfe to the low 
retailer of the law, difcover the fraudulent practices 
of different profeflions. 

What feries of events he would have formed, orin 
what manner he would have rewarded or punilhed' 
his hero, it is now vain to conjcfture. His work 
muft have had, as it feems, the defedt which Dry* 
den imputes to Spenfer ; the adtion could not have' 
been one; thofe could only have been a fu6cef« 
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iion of inciderrts^ each of which might have happened 
without the reft, and which could not all co-operate 
to any fingle conclufion. 

The difcontinuity of the aftion' might however 
have been eafily forgiven, if there had been aftion 
enough : but I bel;eve every reader regrets the 
paucity of events, and complains that in the poem 
irf Hudibras, as in the hiftory of Thucydides, there 
T8 more faid than done. The fcenes are too feldom 
changed, and the attention is tired with long conver* 
fation. 

It is indeed much more eafy to form dialogues 
than to contrive adventures. Every pofition makes 
way for an argument, and every obje<ftion didates an 
infwcr. When two difputants are engaged upon a 
complicated and extenfive queftion, the difficulty is 
not to continue, but to end the controverfy. But 
whether it be that we comprehend but few of the 
poffibilities of life, or that life itfelf affords little 
variety, every man who has tried knows how much 
labour it will cofl: to form fuch a combination of cir- 
cumftances as ihall have at once the grace of novelty 
and credibility, and delight fancy without violence to 
reafon. 

Perhaps the Dialogue of this poem 1$ not perfeft. 
Some power of engaging the attention might have 
been added to it by quicker reciprocation, by feafon- 
able interruptions, by fudden queftions, and by a 
nearer approach to dramatic fpritelinefs ; without 
which, fiftitious fpeeches will always tire, however 
fparkling with fentences, and however variegated with 
allufions. 
Vol. IX. O The 
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The great fource of pleafure is variety, Uniformitf 
muft tire at laft, though it be uniformity of excellence. 
We love to exped ; and, when expcftation is dif* 
appointed or gratified, we want to be again expe6:ing. 
For this impatience of the prefent, whoever would ples^e 
muft make provifion. The fkilful writer irritate mulcet^ 
makes a due diftribution of the ftill and animated 
parts. It is for want of this artful intertexture, and 
thofe neceffary changes, that the whole of a book 
may be tedious, though all the parts are praifed. 

If inexhauftible wit could give perpetual pleafure, 
no eye would ever leave half-read the work of Butler; 
for what poet has ever brought fo many remote 
images fo happily together ? It is fcarcely poffible to 
perufe a page without finding fome afTociation of 
images that was never found before. By the firft 
paragraph the reader is amufed, by the next he is 
delighted, and by a few more ftrained to aftonifli* 
ment -, but aftonifhment is a toilfome pleafure j he 
is foon weary of wondering, and longs to be di- 
verted. 

Omnia vult belle Matho dicere, die aliquando 
Et bene, die neutruui, die aliquando male. 

Imagination is ufelefs without knowledge: nature 
gives in vain the power of combination, unlefs ftudy 
and obfervation fupply materials to be combined. 
Butler's treafures of knowledge appear proportioned 
to his expence: whatever topick employs his mind, he 
fliews himftlf qualified to expand and illuftrate it with 
all the acceffaries that books can furnilh : he is found 
not only to have travelled the beaten road, but the 
bye-paths of literature; not only to have taken general 
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forveys, but to have examined particulars with mi- 
nute infpeiStion. 

If the French boaft the learning of Rabelais, 
we need not be atraid of confronting them with 
Butler. 

But the moft violent .parts of his performance are 
thofe which retired ftudy and native wit cannot fupply. 
He that merely makes a book from books may be 
ufeful, but can fcarcely be great. Butler had not 
fufiered life to glide befide him unfecn or unobferved. 
He had watched with great^ diligence the operations 
of human nature, and traced the eiFedts of opinion, 
humour, intereft, and paffioa. From fuch remarks 
proceeded that great number of fententious diftichs 
which have paflcd into converfation, and are added 
as proverbial axioms to the general ilock of praftical 
knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and admired, 
the firft queftion of intelligent curiofity is, how was 
it performed ? Hudibras was not a hafty efiufion ; it 
■ was not produced by a fudden tumult of imagination, 
or a ftiort paroxyfm of violent labour. To accumu- 
late fuch a mafs of fentiments at the call of accidental 
defire, or of fudden neceffity, is beyond the reach 
and power of the moft adtive and comprehenfive 
mind. I aiD informed by Mr. Thyer of Manchefter, 
the excellent editor of this author's reliques, that he 
could fhcw fomething like Hudibras in profe. He 
has in his pofleffion the common-place book, in 
which Butler repofited, not fuch events or precepts 
as are gathered by reading, but fuch remarks, fimi- 
litudes, allufions, alfemblages, or inferences, as oc- 
cafioa prompted, or meditation produced, thofe 

O z thoughts 
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thoughts that were generated in his own mind, and 
might be ufcfully applied to fomc future pur- 
pole. Such is the labour of thofe who write for 
immortality. 

But human works are not eafily found without a 
perilhable part. Of the ancient poets every reader 
feels the mythology tedious and oppreflive. Of Hu* 
idibras, the manners, being founded on opinions, 
are temporary and local, and therefore become every 
day lefs intelligible, and lefs flriking. What Cicero 
fays of philofophy is true likewife of wit and humour, 
that " time effaces the fidtions of opinion, and cont 
** firms the determinations of Nature/' Such manners 
as depend upon {landing relations and general paf* 
fions are co-extended with the race of man; but thofe 
modifications of life, and peculiarities of pradtice, 
which are the progeny of error and perverfenefs, or at 
bed of fome accidental influence or tranficnt perfua- 
fion, muft perilh with their parents* 

Much therefore of that humour which tranfported- 
the century with merriment is loft to us, who do not 
know the four folemnity, the fuUen fuperftition, the. 
gloomy morofcnefs, and the flubborn fcruples, of the 
ancient Puritans ; or, if we knew them, derive our 
information only from b oks, or from tradition, 
have never had them before our eyes, and cannot 
but by recolledion and ftudy underftand the lines in 
which they are faiirifed. Our grandfathers knew the 
pidture from the life ^ we judge of the life by con- 
templating the pidlure. 

It is fcarcely poflible in the regularity and compo. 
fure of the prefent time, to image the tumult of 
abfurdity, and clamour of contradiftion, which per- , 
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\>le3red dodtrine, difordered pradice, and diflurbed 
both public and private quiet, in that age when fub- 
ordination was broken, and awe was hifled away; when 
any unfettled innovator, who could hatch a half- formed 
notion, produced it to the publick ; when every man 
might become a preacher, and almoft every preacher 
could collect a congregation. 

The wifdom of the nation is very reafonably fup- 
pofed to refide in the parliament. What can be con- 
cluded of the lower claffes of the people, when in one 
of the parliaments fummoned by Cromwell it was 
ferioufly propofed, that all the records in the Tower 
Ihould be burnt, that all memory of things pa<l (hould 
be effaced, and that the whole fyllem of life fliould 
commence anew } 

We have never been witnefles of animofities excited 
by the ufe of mince-pies and plumb-porridge; 
nor feen with what abhorrence thofe, who could eac 
them at all other times of the year would Ihrink from 
ihem in December. An old Puritan who was alive 
m my childhood, being at one of the feafts of the 
church invited by a neighbour to partake his cheers- 
told him, that if he would treat him at an alehoufe with 
beer, brewed for all times and feafons, he ihculd ac- 
cept his kindnefs, but would have none of his fu- 
perftitious meats and drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality 
of all games of chance ; and he that reads Gataker 
upon Lois may fee how much learning and reafon 
one of the firft fcholars of his age thought neceffary, 
to prove that it was no crime to throw a dye, or 
pky at cards, or to hide a Ibilling for the reck- 
oning. 

O 3 Aftrology, 
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Aftrology^ however, again ft which fo much of 
the fatire is direded, was not more the folly of the 
Puritans than of others. It had m that time a very 
cxtenfive dominion. Its predictions raifed hopes and 
fears in minds which ought to have rejed^d it with 
conten;^pt. In hazafdous undertakings care wa^ 
taken to begin vinder the influence of a pro^:)itious 
planet-, and when the king was prifoner in Carilbrook 
Caftle, an aftrologer was confulted what hour would 
be found moft favourable to an efcape. 

What effedl this poem had upon the publick, 
whether it ihamed i4iipofture, or reclaimed credulity, 
is Hot eafily determined. Cheats can feWom ftand 
long agarnft laughter. It is certain that the credit 
of planetary intelligence wore faft away ; though 
fome men of knowledge, and Dryden among 
them, continued to believe that conjundioFJS and 
oppofitions had a great part m the diftribution of 
good or evil, and in the government of fublunary 
things. 

Poetical Adtion ought to be probable upon certain 
fuppofitions, and fuch probability as burlefque re- 
quires is here violated only by one incident. No- 
thing can fliew more plainly the neceffity of doing 
fomething, and the difficulty of finding fomething to 
do, than that Butler was reduced to transfer to 
his hero the flagellation of Saneho, not the 
moft agreeable fidhon of Cervantes; very fuitabie 
indeed to the manners of that age and nation, which 
afcribed wonderful efficacy to voluntary penances ; 
but fo remote from the practice and opinions of 
the Hudibraftick time, that judgement and imagi- 
nation arc alike offended • 

Th< 
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The didion of this poem is grofsly familiar, and 
the numbers purpofcly neglcfted, except in a few 
places where the thoughts by their native excel- 
lence fecure themfelves from violation, being fuch as 
mean language cannot exprefs. The mode of ver- 
fification has been blamed by Dryden, who regrets 
that the heroick meafure was not rather chofeil. To 
the critical fentence of Dryden the higheft reverence 
would be due, were not his decifion often precipi- 
tate, and his opinions immature. When he wifhed 
to change the meafure, he probably would have been 
willing to change more. If he intended that, when 
the numbers were heroick, the diftion Ihould ftill 
remain vulgar, he planned a very heterogeneous and 
unnatural compofition. If he preferred a general 
ftatelinefs both of found and words, he can be only 
underftood to wifli Butler had undertaken' a different 
work. 

The meafure is quick, fpritely, and colloquial, 
fuitable to the vulgarity of the words and the levity 
of the fentiments. But fuch numbers and fuch dic- 
tion can gain regard only when they are ufed by a 
writer whofe vigour of fancy and copioufnefs of know- 
ledge entitle him tocontempt of ornaments, and who, 
in confidence of the novelty and juftnefs of his con- 
ceptions, can afford to throw metaphors and epithets 
away. To another that conveys common thoughts 
in carelefs verfification, it will only be faid, *^ Pau- 
" per videri Cinna vult, & efl pauper," The 
meaning and didion will be worthy of each other, 
and criticifm may jullly doom them to perifli to- 
gotlier. 

O 4 Nor 
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Ner even though another Butler fliould arife^ 
would another Hudibras obtain the fame regard* 
Burlefque confifts in a difproportion between the 
flyle and the fentiments, or between the adventitious 
fentiments and the fundamental fubjedl. It there- 
fore, like all bodies compounded of heterogeneous 
parts, contains in it a principle of corruption. All 
difproportion is unnatural ; and from what is unna- 
tural we can derive only the pleafure which no- 
velty produces. We admire it awhile as a Urange 
thing; but when it is no longer firange, we perceive 
its deformity* It is a kind of artifice, which by fre- 
quent repetition deteds itfelf ; and the reader, learn- 
ing in time what he is to expeft, lays down his book, 
as the fpedator turns away from a fecond exhibition 
of thofe cricks, of which the only ufe is to ihew, that 
they can be played. 
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JOHN WILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rochefter, 
the fon of Henry Earl of Rochefter, betteif' 
known by the title of Lord Wilmot, fo often men- 
tioned iri Clarendon's Hiftory, was born April la, 
1647, atDitchleyin Oxfordlhire. After a gram- 
matical education at the fchool of Burford, he entered 
a nobleman into Wadham College in 1659, only 
twelve years old; and in 1661, at fourteen, was, 
with fome other perfons of high rank, made maftef 
of ^rts by Lord Clarendon in perfon. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy; and, 
at his return, devoted himfelf to the Court. In 
1665 he went to fea with Sandwich, and diftinguiflie4 
himfelf at Bergen by uncommon intrepidity; and the 
next fummer ferved again on board Sir Edward 
Spragge, who, in the heat of the engagement, hav- 
ing a meffage of reproof to fend to one of his cap* 
tains, could find no man ready to carry it but WiU 
mot, who, in an open boat, went and returned 
amidft the ftorm of Ihot, 

But his reputation for bravery was not iafting ; he 
was reproached with /linking away in ftreet quarrels, 

and 
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and leaving his companions to (hift as they could 
without him ; and Sheffield Duke of Buckingham 
has left a (lory of his refufal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance^ 
which he totally fubdued in his travels ; but, when 
he became a courtier, he unhappily addided himfelf 
to diflblute and vitious company, by which his 
principles were corrupted, and his manners depraved. 
He loft all fenfe of religious reftraint ; and, finding 
It not convenient to admit the authority of laws 
which he was refolved not to obey, Iheltcrcd his 
wickednefs behind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noify and licentious merri« 
ment which wine incites, his companions eagerly 
encouraged him in excefs, and he willingly indulged 
it; till, as he confelTed to Dr. Burnet, he was for 
five years together continually drunk, or fo much 
inflamed by frequent ebriety, as in no interval to be 
matter of himfelf. 

In this ftate he played many frolicks, which it is 
not for his honour that we fliould remember, and 
which are not now diftinftly known. He often pur- 
fued low amours in mean difguifcs, and always 
aded with great exadnefs and dexterity the charac- 
ters which he aflTumed. 

He once eredtcd a ftage on Tower- hill, and ha- 
rangued the populace as a mountebank; and, having 
made phyfick part of his ftudy, is faid to have prac* 
tifed it fuccefsfully. 

He was fo much in favour with King Charles, 
that he was made one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, and comptroller of Woodftock Park. 

Having 
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Having an aftive and inquifitive mind, he never, 
except in his paroxyfms of intemperance, was wholly 
negligent of ftudy : he read what is confidered as 
polite learning fo much, that he is mentioned by 
Wood as the greateft fcholar of all the nobility* 
Sometimes he retired into the country, and amufed 
himfelf with writing libels, in which he did not pre- 
tend to confine himfelf to truth. 

His favourite author in French was Boilcau, and 
in Englilh Cowley. 

Thus in a courfe of drunken gaiety, and grofs 
fenfuality, with intervals of ftudy perhaps yet more 
criminal, with an avowed contempt of all decency 
and order, a total difregard to every moral, and a 
refolute denial of every religious obligation, he 
lived worthlefs and ufelels, and blazed out his youth 
and his health in lavilh voluptuoufnefs ; till, at the 
age of one-and-thirty, he had exhaufted the fund 
of life, and reduced himfelf to a ftate of weakncfs 
and decay. 

At this time he was led to an acquaintance with 
Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with great free- 
dom the tenour of his opinions, and the courfe of 
his life, and from whom he received fuch convidlion 
of the reafonablenefs of moral duty, and the truth of 
Chriftianity, as produced a total change both of his 
manners and opinions. The account of thofe falu- 
tary confequences is given by Burnet in a book, 
intituled. Some Pajfages of the Life and Death ^/ John 
"Earl of Rochefter, which the critick ought to read 
for its elegance, the philofopher for irs arguments, 
and the faint for its piety. It were an injury to the 
leader to offer him an abridg^^ment* 

He 
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He died July 26, 1680, before he had complefed 
his thirty-fourth year; and was fo worn away by a 
iDng illnefs, that life went out without a ftruggle. 

Lord Kocheiler was eminent for the vigour of his 
colloquial wit, and remarkable for many wild pranks 
and fallies of extravagance. The glare of bis general 
character diffufed itfelf upon his writings; the coni- 
pofitions of a man whofe name was heard fo often 
were certain of attention, and from many readers 
Certain of applaufe. This blaze of reputation is not. 
yet quite extinguilhed ; and his poetry ftill retains 
fome fplendour beyond that which genius has be^ 
flowed. 

Wood and Burnet give us reafon to believe, that 
much was imputed to him which he did not write, 
I know not by whom the original colledtion was ^ 
made, or by what authority itsgenuinenefs w^as afcer* 
tained. The firft edition was publilhed in the year 
of his death, with an air of concealment, profeff* 
ing in the title-page to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of fome of the pieces, however^ there is no 
doubt. The Imitation of Horace's Satire, the Verfes 
to Lord Mulgrave, the Satire againft Man, the 
Verfes upon Nothings and perhaps fome others, are 
I believe genuine, and perhaps moft of thofe which 
this colledtion exhibits. 

As he cannot be fuppofed to have found leifure 
for any courfe of continued ftudy, his pieces are 
commonly Ihort, fuch as one fit of refolution would 
produce. 

His fongs have no particular charafter ; they tell, 
like other fongs, in fmoorh and eafy language, of 
fcorn and kindnefs, difmiffion and defertion, abfence 

and 
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Imd inconftancy, with the common places of artifi- 
cial courtfhip. They are commonly fmooth and 
cafy; but have little nature, and little fentiment. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not inele- 
gant or unhappy. In the reign of Charles the 
Second began that adaptation, which has fince been 
very frequent, of ancient poetry to prefent times; 
and perhaps few will be found where the parallelifai 
is better preferved than in this. The verfification is 
indeed fometimes carelefs, but it is fometimes vigo- 
rous and weighty. 

The flrongeft effort of his Mufe is his poem upon 
Nothing. He is not the firft who has chofen this 
barren topick for the boaft of his fertility. '\ here 
is a poem called Nihil in Latin by Pajferaty a poet 
and critick of the fixteenth century in France j who, 
in his own epitaph, expreffes his zeal for good poe- 
try thus: 

— Moliiter offa quiefcent 
Sint modo earminibus non onerata malis. 

His works are not common^ and therefore I Ihall 
fubjoin his verfes. 

In examining this performance, Nothing muft be 
confidered as having not only a negative but a kind 
of pofitive fignification; as I need not fear thieves, 
I have nothings and nothing is a very powerful pro- 
tedor. In the firft part of the fentcnce it is taken 
negatively; in the fecond it is taken pofitively, as an 
3.gent. In one of Boileau's lines it was a queftion, 
"Whether he (hould life a rien faire^ or a ne rienfaire; 
and the firft was preferred becaufe it gave rien a 
fctife in fome fort pofitive. Nothing can be a fubjedt 

only 
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only in its pofitive fenfe, and fuch a fenfe is given it 
in the firft line : 

Nothings thou elder brother cv'n to (hade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not allude 
to a curious book {ie Umbrae by Wowerus, which^ 
having told the qualities of ShadCy concludes with a 
poem, in which are thefe lines : 

Jam primum tcrram validis circumfpicc clauftris 
Sufpenfam totam, decus admirabile mundi 
Terrafquc traflufque maris, campofque liqucntcs 
Aeris & vafti laqueata palatia cceli 
Omnibus umbra prior. 

The pofitive fenfe is generally prefervcd, with 
great fkill, through the whole poem; though fome* 
times, in a fubordinate fenfe, the negative nothing is 
injudicioufly mingled. Pafferat confounds the two 
fenfes. 

Another of his mod vigorous pieces is his Lampoon 
on Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poem called The Praiff 
of Satire, had fome lines like thefe * : 

He who can pufh into a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run away, 
Leaving him to be murder'd in the ftreet. 
Then put it off with fome buffoon conceit : 
Him, thus difhonour'd, for a wit you own, 
And court him as top tidier of the town. 

This was meant of Rochefler, whofe buffoon con- 
fcit was, 1 fuppofe, a faying often mentioned, that 
every Man would be a coward if he durft ; and drew 

* I quote from meraor}*. Dr. J. 
2 from 
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from him thofe furious verfes; to which Scroop 
made in reply an epigram, ending with thefe lines : 

Thou canft hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 

Thy pen is full as harmlcfs as thy fword, 

c 

Of the fatire againft Man^ Rochefter can only 
claim what remains when all Boileau's part is taken 
away. 

In all his works there is fpritelinefs and vigour, 
and every where may be found tokens of a mind 
which ftudy might have carried to excellence* 
What more can be expected from a life fpent in 
oftentatious contempt of regularity, and ended be- 
fore the abilities of many other men began to be 
difplayed ? 
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Poema CI. V. Joannis Passeratii, 

Regii in Academia Parifienfi Profcflbris, 

Ad ornatiflimutp virum Erricum '^Ie^ah\vm% 

Janus adcft, feftse pofcunt fua dona Kalcndae, 
Munus abeft feftis quod poflim ofTcrre Kalendis. 
Siccine Caftalius nobis exaruit humor? 
Ufque adco ingcnii noftri eft exhaufta facultas, 
Immunem ut videatredcuntis janitor anni? 
Quod nufquam eft, potius nova per vfeftigia qua?ram, 

Ecce autem partes dum fcfe verfat in omnes 
Jnvenit mea Mufa NIHIL, ne defpice munus. 
Nam NIHIL eft gemmis, nijiil eft pretiofius auro. 
Hue animum, hue igitur vultus advertc benignos: 
Res nova narratur qua; nulli audita priorum, 
Aufonii & Graii dixerunt captera vates, 
Aufoniae indiftum nihil eft Graecaeque Camoenae, 

E coelo quacunque Ceres fua profpicit arva, 
Aut genitor Jiquidis orbem coippleftitur ulnis 
Oceanus, nihil interitus & originis expers. 
Immortale nihil, nihil omni parte beatum. 
Quod fi hinc majeftas et vis divina probatur, 
Mum (|uid honore deum, num quid dignabimur aris? 
Confpeftu lucis nihil eft jucundius almce, 
Verc nihil, nihil irriguo formofius horto, 
Floridius pratis, Zephyri clementius aura ; 
In bello fanftum nihil eft, Martifque tumuitu : 
Juftum in pace nihil, nihil eft in foederc tutum. 
p'elixcui nihil eft, (fuerant haec vota TibuIIo) 
Non timet infidias ; fures, incendia temnit : 
Sollicitas fequitur nullo fub judice lites. 
llle ipfe inviftis qui fubjicit omnia fatis 
Zcnonis fapiens, nihil admiratur& optatt 
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Sociaticique gregis fuit ifta fcientia quondam, 
Scire NIHIL, ftudio cui nvinc incumbitur uni. 
N«oc quicquam in ludo mavultdidiciffe juventus, 
Ad magnus quia ducit opes, & culnien honorum. 
Nofce NIHIL, nofces fertur quod Pythagorea 
Grano hsBrere fabse, cui vox adjundta negantis. 
Multi Mercurio freti duce vifcera terras 
Pura liquefaciunt fimul, & patrimonia mifcent, 
Arcano inftantes operi, & carbonibus atris. 
Qui tandem exhaudi damnis^ fraftique laborc, 
Inveniunt atque inventum nihil ufque requirunt. 
Hoc dimetiri non ulla decempeda poflit: 
Nee numeret Libycae numerum qui callet arenas : 
Et Phoebo ignotum nihil eft, nihil altius aftris. 
Tuque, tibi licet eximlum fit meatis acumen, 
'Omnem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rerucn, 
Pacetua, Mcmmi, nihil ignorare videris. 
Sole tamen nihil eft, & puro claxius igne, 
Tange nihil, diceCquc nihil fine corpore tangi, 
Cfcme nihil, cerni dices nihil abfquc colore. 
Surdum audit loquitiirque nihil fine voce, volatquc 
Abfque ope pennarum, & graditur fine cruribus uliis. 
Abfque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
iiumano generi utilius nihil arte mcdendi. 
U« rhombos igitur, ncu Thcflala murmura tentet 
Idalia vacuum trajeft«s arundine peftus, 
2<[cu legat Ida?© Diftajum m vertice gramen. 
"Vulneribus (xvi nihil auxiliatur amoris. 
"Vexerit & quemvis trans moe (las porta tor undas, 
jAd ftiperos imo mhil hunc revocabit ab orco, 
Inferni nihil inflcftit praecordiaregis, 
I^arcarumque colos, & inexorabile penfum. 
Obruta Phlegraeis campis Titania pubes 
Pulmineo fenfit nihil effe potentius i(Slu: 
"Porrigitur raagni nihil extra moenia mundi : 

Vol. IX. P Diiquc 
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Dliqtie NIHIL metuunL Quid longo carmine plurm 
Commemorem? virtute nihil prsflantius ipfa, 
Splcndidius nihil eft ; nihil eft Jove denique majos. 
Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis : 
Ne tibi ii multa laudem mea carmina charta, 
De NXHILO NiHiLi pariant faflidia verfos. 
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WENTWORTH DILLON, earl of Rofcom- 
mon, was the fon of James Dillon and Eli- 
zabeth Wentwortb, lifter to the earl of Strafford. 
He was born in Ireland during the lieutenancy of 
Strafford, who, being both his uncle and his god- * 
father, gave him his own furname. His father, the 
third earl of Rofcommon, had been converted by 
Uiber to the Proteftant religion; and when the Po- 
pifh rebellion broke out, Strafford thinking the fa- 
mily in great danger from the fury of the Irifh, fcnc 
for his godfon, and placed him at his own feat in 
Yorkftiire, where he was inftruded in Latin; which 
he learned fo as to write it with purity and elegance, 
though he was never able to retain the rules of 
grammar. 

Such is the account given by Mr. Fentorij from 
whofe notes on Waller moft of this account muft be 
borrowed, though I know not whether all that h6 
relates is certain. The inftrudor whom he affigns to 
Rofcommon is one Dr. Hally by whom he cannot 
mean the famous Hall^ then an old man and a 
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When the ftorm broke out upon Strafford, his 
houfe was a flicker no longer; and Dillon, by the 
advice of Uflier, was fent to Caen, where the Pro- 
teflants had then an univeriity, and continued his 
ftudies under Bochart. 

Young Dillon, who was fent to ftudy under Bo- 
chart, and who is reprefented as having already made 
great proficiency in literature, could not be more 
than nine years old, Strafford went to govern Ire- 
land in 1633, and was put to death eight years af- 
terwards. That he was fent to Caen, is certain; 
that be was a great fcholar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is faid to have had fome preter-natu- 
ral intelligence of his father's death. 

" The lord Rofcommon, being a boy of ten 
*' years of age, at Caen in Normandy, one day 
*' was, as it were, madly extravagant in playing, 
*' leaping, getting over the tables, boards, &c. He 
*^ was wont to be fober enough; they faid, God 
'* grant this bodes no ill-luck to him ! In the heat 
** of this extravagant fit, he cries out, My father is 
•* dead. A fortnight after, news came from Ireland 
" that his father was dead. This account I had • 
** from Mr. Knolles, who was his governor, and then 
** with him, — fince fecretary to the earl of Strafford; 
** and I have heard his lordfliip's relations confirm 
« the fame." Aubrey's Mfcellany. 

The prefent age is very little inclined to favour 
any accounts of this kind, nor will the name of Au* 
brey much recommend it to credit : it ought not, 
however, to be omitted, becaufe better evidence of 
^ faft cannot eafily be found than is here offered; 
and it muft be by preferving fuch relations thpt we 

may 
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ttiay at laft judge how much they are to be regarded. 

If we ftay to examine this account, we fliali fee 

difficulties on both fides ; here is the relation of a 

h& given by a man who had no intereft to deceive, 

and who could not be deceived himfelf; and here is, 

dn* the other hand, a miracle which produces no 

eiFedt; the order of nature is interrupted to difcover 

not a future but only a diftant event, the knowledge 

of which is of no ufe to him to whom it is revealed. 

Between thefe difficulties, what way fliall be found ? 

Is reafon or teftimony to be rejeded? I believe 

what Ofborne fays of an appearance of fanftity may 

be applied to fuch impulfes or anticipations as this: 

Do not wholly Jlight them, becaufe they may be true ; 

but do not tafily truji thenij becaufe they may be falfe. 

The ftate both of England and Ireland was at this 
time fuch, that he who was abfent from either coun- 
try had very little temptation to return ; and there* 
fore Rofcommon, when he left Caen, travelled into 
Italy, and amufed himfelf with its antiquities, and 
particularly with medals, in which he acquired un- 
common fkill. 

• At the Reftoration, with the other friends of mo- 
narchy, he came to England, was made captain of 
tlie band of penfioners, and learned fo much of the 
diflblutenefs of the court, that he addifled himfelf 
immoderately to gaming, by which he was engaged 
in frequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought 
upon him its ufual concomitants, extravagance and 
diftrefs. 

After fome time, a difpute about part of his edate 

forced him into Ireland, where he was made by the 

■ P 3 duke 
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duke of Orcnond captain of the guards, and meC* 
with an adventure thus related by Fenton: 

^^ He was at Dublin as much as ever diftempered 
** with the fame fatal affedtion for play^ which cn- 
•* gaged him in one adventure that well deferves ta 
** be related. As he returned to his lodgings from a^ 
** gaming-table, he was attacked in the dark by three 
** ruffians, who were employed to affaffinatc him. 
♦* The Earl defended himfelf with fo much refolution, 
** that he difpatched one of the aggreflbrs : whilft a 
** gentleman, accidentally paffing that way, inter- 
** pofed, and difarmed another : the third fccured 
*' himfelf by flight. This generous affiftant was a 
*' difbanded officer, of a good family and fair repu- 
*' ration ; who, by what we call the partiality €)f 
** fortune, to avoid cenfuring the iniquities of the 
** times, wanted even a plain fuit of cloaths to make 
^• a decent appearance at the caftle. But his lord- 
** fliip, on this occafion, prefenting him to the duke 
•^ of Ormond, with great importunity prevailed with 
•^ his grace, that he might refign his poft of captain 
"of the guards to his friend-, which for about 
*' three years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon his 
" death, the duke returned the commiffion to his 
*^ generous benefaftor." 

When he had finiflied his bufinefs, he returned to 
London ; was made Mailer of the Horfe to the 
Duchefs of York ; and married the Lady Frances^ 
daughter of the Earl of Burlington, and widow of 
Colonel Courteney. 

He now bufied his mind with literary projefts, and 

formed the plan of a fociety for refining our language 

und fixing its ftandard ; in imitation^ fays Fenton, of 

2 tbofi 
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th^€ learned and polite focieties with which he bad been 
acquainted abroad. In this delign hi$ friend Dryden 
is fatd to have aflifted him. 

The fame defign, it is well known, was revived by 
Dn Swift in the miniftry of Oxford; but it has never 
fmce been publicly mentioned, though at that time 
great expectations were formed by fome of its eftab-? 
liihment and its effedls. Such a fociety might, per- 
haps, without much difficulty, be coUefted; but 
that it would produce what is expefted from it may 
be doubted. 

The Italian academy feems to have obtained its 
end. The language was refined, and fo fixed that it 
has changed but little. The French academy 
thought that they refined their language, and doubt- 
Icis thought rightly ; but the event has not Ihewn 
that they fixed it ; for the French of the prefent time 
is. very different from that of the laft century. 

In this country an acadeiny could be expeded to 
do but little. If an academician's place were profi- 
tal)le, it would be given by intereft 5 if attendance 
were gratuitous, it would be rarely paid, and no 
man would endure the leaft difguft. Unanimity is 
impoffible, and debate would feparate the aflembly. 

But fuppofe the philological decree made and pro- 
mulgated, what would be its authority? In abfolutc 
governments, there is fometimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has the fandion of power, and the 
countenance of greatnefs. How little this is the 
ftatc of our country needs not to be told. We live in 
an age in which it is a kind of publick fport to refufe 
all refped that cannot be enforced. The edifts of 
P 4 an 
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an EngUfli academy would probably be read by manyv 
only that they might be furc to difobey them. 

That our language is in perpctiiial danger of cor-* 
ruption cartnot be denied ; but what prevention can 
be found? The prcfcnt manners of the nation 
would deride amhority; and therefore nothing is 
left but that every writer fhouJd criticifc himfclf. 

All hopes of new literary inllitutions were quickly 
ftfpprcffed by the contentious turbulence of King 
James's reign; and Kofcommon, forefeeing that 
fome violent concullion of the State was at hand^ 
purpofed to retire to Rome, alleging, that it was 
beft to fit near the chimney when the chamber fmoakedt 
a fentence, of which the application feems not very 
clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout; and he 
was fo impatient either of hindrance or of pain, that 
he fubmitted himfelf to a French empirick, who ia 
faid to have repelled the difeafe into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired," he uttered, 
with an energy of voice that expreffed the moft fer- 
vent devotion, two lines of his own verfion ctf 
Dies Ira: 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forfake me in my end. 

He died in 1684; and was buried with great 
pomp m Weftminfter- Abbey. 

His poetical charadler is given by Mr, Fenton : 

*' In his writings," fays Fenton, ** we view the. 

*^ image of a mind which was naturally ferious and 

*' foUd : richly fiirniihed and adorned with all the. 

*^ ornaments of learning, unaffectedly difpofed in the 

'' moft 
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•* moft regular and elegant order. Hi$ imagination 
^* might have probably been more fruitful and 
** fprightly, if his judgement had been lefs fcverc. 
" But that feverity (delivered in a mafcuKnc, clear, 
*« fuccind ftyle) contributed to make him fo emi* 
** Dcnt in the didactical manner^ that no man, with 
" juftice^ can affirm he was ever equalled by any of 
•* our nation, without confefGng at the fame time 
" that be is iniferior to none. In fome other kinds 
•* of writing his genius feems to have wanted fire 
"to attain the point of perfeftion; but who can 
«« attain it ?'' 

From this account of the riches of his mind, 
ijfho would not imagine that they had been difplayed 
in large volumes and numerous performances? Who 
would not, after the perufal of this charafter, be 
furprifed to find that all the proofs of this genius» 
and knowledge, and judgement, are not fufficient to 
form a fingle book, or to appear otherwife than in 
conjundiori with the works of fome other writer of 
the fame pretty fize * ? But thus it is that characters 
arc written : we know fomewhat, and we imagine 
the reft. The obfervation, that his imagination 
would probably have been more fruitful and fprightly, 

♦ They were piibliflied, together with thofe of Duke, in an 

«6lavo volume, in 1717. The editor, whoever he was, profefle* 

<o have taken great care to procure and infert all of his loidfliip's 

poems that are truly genuine. The truth of this alTertion ift 

ftitly denied by the author of an account of Mr. John Pomfret, 

prefixed to his Remains ; who ailerts, that the Profpe£l of Death 

was written by that perfon many years after Lord Rofcommon's 

deceafe; as alfo, that the paraphrale of the Prayer of Jeremy 

was written by a gentleman of the name of Southcourt, living 

in the year 1714. H. 

if 
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I grant that from fome mofly idol oak. 

In double rhymes, our Thor and fVoden fpokc. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has obferved, belonged 
to the Britifh Druids^ and Thor and Woden were 
Saxon deities. Of the double rhymes^ which he fo 
liberally fuppofes, he certainly had no knowledge. 

His interpofition of a long paragraph of blank 
verfes is unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets might 
as well have introduced a feries of iambicks among 
tlieir heroicks. 

His next work is the tranflation of the Art of 
Poetry ; which has received, in my opinion, not lefs 
praifc than it deferves. Blank verfe, left merely 
to its numbers, has little operation either on the 
car or mind : it can hardly fupport itfelf without 
bold figures and ftriking images. A poem frigidly 
didaftick, without rhyme, is fo near to profe, 
that the reader only fcorns it for pretending to be 
verfe. 

Having difentangled himfelf from the difEculties 
of rhyme, he may juftly be expedted to give the 
fenfe of Horace with great exadtnefs, and to fupprefs 
no fubtilty of fentiment for the difficulty of exprefT- 
ing it. This demand, however, his tranflation will 
not fatisfy ; what he found obfcure, I do not know 
that he has ever cleared. 

Among his fmaller works, the Eclogue of Virgil 
ane the Dies Ira are well tranflated ; though the beft 
tine in the Dies Ira is borrowed from Dryden. In 
return, fucceeding poets have borrowed from Rof- 
common. 



In 
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In the verfes on the Lapdbg, the pronouns tbou 
SLudyou are ofienfively confounded ; and the turn at 
the end is from Waller. 

His verfions of the two odes of Horace are made 
with great liberty, which is not rccompenfed by 
much elegance or vigour. 

His political verfes are fprightly, and- when they 
were written muft have been very |>opular. • 

Of the ftene of Guarini, and the prologue of 
Pompey, Mrs. Philips, in her letters to Sir Charles 
dotterel, has given the hiftory. . , ' 

** Lord Rofcommon," fays Ihe, " is certainly one 
^* of the moft promifing young noblemen in Ireland^ 
•* He has paraphrafed a Pfalm admirably, arid a 
*• fcene of Pajior Fido very finely, in fome places 
** much better than Sir Richard Fanihaw. This was 
*' undertaken merely in compliment to me, who 
^* happened to fay that it was the befl; fcene in 
•* Italian, and the worft in Engliih. He was only 
^* two hours about it. It begins thus : 

** Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
«* Of filent horrour, Rett's eternal feat/V 

From thefe lines, which are fince fomewhat 
mended, it appears that he did not think a work of 
two hours fit to endure tlie eye of criticifm without 
revifaU 

When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, fome ladies ' 
that had feen her tranflation of Pompey refolved to 
tring it on the ftage at Dublin ; and, to promote 
their defign. Lord Rofcommon gave them a prologue, 
and Sir Edward Dering an epilogue ; ^' which,'* fays 
Ihe, ** are the befl: performances of thofe kinds I 

** ever 
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** ever faw." If this is not criticifm, it is at leaft gra- 
titude. The thought of bringing Caefar and Pompey 
into Ireland, the only country over which Caefar never 
had any power, is lucky. 

Of Rofcommon's works, the judgement of the 
publick feems to be right. He is elegant, but not 
great ; he never labours after exquifite beauties, 
and he fcldom falls into grofs faults. His ver- 
fification is fmooth, but rarely vigorous; and his 
rhymes are remarkably exad. He improved tafte, 
if he did not enlarge knowledge, and may be num* 
bered among the benefactors to Englifli literature. 
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OF THOMAS OTWAY, one of the firft names 
in the Englifh drama, little is known ; nor is 
there any part of that little which his biographer can 
take pleafure in relating. 

He was born at Trottin in Suflex, March 3, 1651, 
the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, redor of Woolbeding. 
From Winchefter-fchool, where he was educated, he 
was entered, in 1669, a commoner of Chrift-church; 
but left the univerlity without a degree, whether for 
want of money, or from impatience of academical rc^ 
ftrainr, or mere eagernefs to mingle with the world, 
is not known. 

It feems likely that he was in hope of being bufy 
and confpicuous : for he went to London, and com- 
menced player ; but found himfelf unable to gain any 
reputation on the ftage *• 

* In Rofcius Anglicatius^ by Downes the prompter, p. 34, we 
learn, that it was the chara<5ler of the King in Mrs. Behn's Forced 
^arriagft or Tht Jtalous BrUfgreom^ which Mr. Otway attempted 
to perform, and failed in. This event appears to .have happened 
in the year 1672. R» 

This 
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This kind of inability he fliared with Shakfpeare 
and Jonfon^ as he ihared likewife fome of their 
excellencies. It feems reafonable to expeft that a 
great dramatick poet fhould without difficulty be- 
come a great adtor; that he who can feel, could 
exprefs ; that he who can excite paffion, ihould ex« 
hibit with great readinefs its external modes : but 
fince experience has fully proved that of thofe powers^ 
whatever be their affinity, one may be poffeffed in a 
great degree by him who has very little of the other i 
it muft be allowed that they depend upon different 
faculties, or on different ufe of the fame faculty; 
that the ador muft have a pliancy of mien, a flexible 
lity of countenance, and a variety of tones, which 
the poet may be eafily fuppofed to want ; or that the 
attention of the poet and the player have been dif-» 
ferently employed; the one has been confidering 
thought, and the other adtion; one has watched the 
heart, and the other contemplated the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a 
player, he felt in himfelf fuch powers as might qua- 
lify for a dramatick author; and, in 1675, his 
twenty-fifth year, produced Alcibiades^ a tragedy; 
whether from the AUibiade of Falaprat^ I have not 
means to enquire. Langbain, the great deteftor of 
plagiarifm, is filent. 

In 1677 he publifhed Titus a7id Berenice, tranflated 
from Rapin, with the Cheats of Scapin, from Mo- 
liere; and in 1678 Friendjhip in Fajhion, a comedy, 
which, whatever might be its firft reception, was, 
upon its revival at Drury-lane in 1749, hiflfed off the 
ftage for immorality and obfcenity. 

Want 
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Want of morals, or of decency, did not in thofe 
days exclude any man from the company of the 
wealthy and the gay, if he brought with him any 
powers of entertainment; and Otway is faid to have 
been at this time a favourite companion of the diflb- 
lute Wits. But as he who defires no virtue in his 
companion has no virtue in himfelf, thofe whom 
Otway frequented had no purpofe of doing more for 
him than to pay his reckooing. They defired only 
to drink and laugh: their fondnefs was without be* 
nevolence, and their familiarity without* fticndfliip* 
M^n of wit, fays one of Otway's biographers, re- 
ceived at that time no favour from the Great but to 
ihare their riots 3 from which tkey were difjuijfed again 
io tbtir own narrow circumjlances. Thus they lan^ 
guijhed in poverty without the f upper t of imminence. 

Soihe exception, however^ muft be made. The 
Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles's natural 
fons, procured for him a cornet's commiffion in fome 
troops then fent into Flanders. But Otway did not 
profper in his military charaftcr : for he foon left his 
eorAmiffion behind him, whatever was the reafon, 
and came back to London in extreme indigence j 
Avhich Rochefter mentions with mercilefs infolence in 
the Seffion of the Poets : 

Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwcll^s dear 2any, 

And fwears for heroicks he writes beft of any ; 

Don Carlos his pockets fo amply had fill'd, 

That his mange was (Juite cured, and his lice were all 

kiU'd. 
Blit Apollo had feen his face on the ftage, 
And prudently did not think fit to engage 
The fctim of a play-houfc, for the prop of an age. 

Vol. IX. Q^ Don 
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Don Cartas, from which he is reprefentcd as having 
received fo much benefit, was played in 1675* 
It appears, by the lampoon, to have had great fuc- 
cefs, and is faid to have been played thirty nights 
together. This however it is reafonable to doubt^ 
as fo long a continuance of one play upon the ftage 
is a very wide deviation from the practice of that 
time ; when the ardour for theatrical entertainmcDCs 
was not yet difiufed through the whole people^ and 
the audience, confifting nearly of the fame perfoofi 
could li||^4piwn together only by variety. 

The drj^n was exhibited in i68o. This is one 
of the few plays that keep pofleffion of the ftage, 
and has pleaied for almoft a century, through all the 
viciditudes of dramatick faibion. Of this play 
nothing new can eafily be faid. It is a domefiick 
tragedy drawn from middle life. Its whole power is 
upon the affe(%ions; for it is not written with much 
comprehenfion of thought, or elegance of expreffion. 
But if the heart is interefted, many other beauties 
may be wanting, yet not be miffed. 

The fame year produced The Hijlory and Fall of 
Caius Marital much of which is borro.wed from the 
Rotneo and Juliet of Shakfpeare. 

In 1683 * was publifhed the firft, and next year j" 
the fecond, parts of The Soldier's Fortune, two co- 
medies now forgotten; and in 1685 % his laft and 
greateft dramatick work, Venice Preferved, a tragedy, 
which ftill continues to be one of the favourites of 
the publick, not with (landing the want of morality 
in the original defign, and the defpicable fcenes of 

* 1681. t 1684. X 1682. 

vile 
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vile comedy with which he has divcrfified hi$ tragick 
adion. By comparing this with his Orphan^ it will 
appear that his images were by time become ftronger, 
and his language more energetick. The ftriking 
paffages are in every mouth; and the publick feems 
to judge rightly of the faults and excellencies of 
this play, that it is the work of a man not attentive 
to decency, nor zealous for virtue ; but of one who 
conceived forcibly, and drew originally, by confult- 
iDg nature in his own bread:. 

Together with thofe plays he wrote jphP- poems 
which are in the prefent coUe&ion, and tranilated 
fcom the French the Hijiory of the Triumvirate. 

All this was performed before he was thirty-four 
years<^d; for he died April 14, 1685, in a manner 
which I am unwilling to mention. Having been 
compelled by his neceffities to contraft debts, and 
hunted, as is fuppofed, by the tarriers of the law, 
he retired to a publick-houfe on Tower hill, where 
he is faid to have died of want; or, as it is related 
by one of his biographers, by fwallowing, after a 
long faft, a piece of bread which charity had fup* 
plied. He went out, as is reported, almoft naked 
in the rage of hunger, and, finding a gentleman in 
a. neighbouring coffee- houfe, afked him for a ihilling. 
'Xhe gentleman gave him a guinea; and Otway going 
a.way bought a roll, and was cloaked with the firll 
laaouthfuU All this, I hope, is not true; and there 
is this ground of better hope, that Pope, who lived 
near enough to be well informed, relates in Spence*s 
Iwlemorials^ that he died of a fever caught by vio- 
lent purfuit of a thief that had robbed one of his 
ftiends. But that indigence, and its concomitants, 

CLa for- 
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forrow and defpondency, prefled hard upon him, 
has never been denied, whatever immediate caufe 
might bring him to the grave. 

Of the poems which the prefent coUedtion admits, 
the longeft is the Toet^s Complaint of his Mufe^ part 
of which I do not underftand ; and in that which is 
lefs obfcure I find little to commend. The language 
is often grofs, and the numbers are barfh, Otway 
had not much cultivated verfification, nor much re* 
plenifhed his mind with general knowledge. His 
prindlPl||kiwer was in moving the pa^ions, to which 
Dryden * iti his latter years left an illullrious tefti- 
mony; Ho appears by fome of his verfes to have 
been a zealous royalifl:, and had what was in thofe 
times the common reward of loyalty; he lived and 
died negleded, 

* In his preface to Frefnoy's Art of Painting. Dr. J. 
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WALLER. 

EDMUND WALLER was born to the Jthird 
of March, 1605, at Colfliill in Hcrtfordilhirc, 
His father was Robert Waller, Efquire, of Agmon- 
deiham in Buckinghamlhire, whofe family was ori- 
ginally a branch of the Kentilh Wallers; and his 
mother was the daughter of John Hampden, of 
Hampden in the fame county, and fitter to Hampden, 
the zealot of rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, but 
left him a yearly income of three thoufand five hun- 
dred pounds ; which, rating together the value of 
money and the cuftoms of life, we may reckon 
more than equivalent to ten thoufand at the prefent 
4ime. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at 
Eaton; and removed afterwards to King's College in 
Clambudge. He was fent ta parliament in his 
eighteenth, if not in his fixteenth year, and fre- 
quented the court of James the Firft, where he 
tcard a very remarkable converfation, which the 
vrriter of the Life prefixed to his Works, who feenis 

CI J? to 
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to have been well informed of fafts, though he may 
fometimes err in chronology^ has delivered as indu* 
bitably certain : 

^' He found Df. Andrews, bifhop of Wincheftcr, 
** and Dr. Ncale, bifhop of Durham, Handing bc- 
" hind his Majefty^s chair; and there happened fom%- 
*' thing extraordinary," continues this writer, **inthci 
** converfation tbofe prelates had with the King, on 
** which Mr. Waller did often refleft. His Majefty 
** afked the biftiops, " My Lords, cannot I take my 
^* fubjcAi money, when 1 want it, without all this 
*^ formality of parliament V* The bifhop of Durham 
*' readily ahfwered, ' God forbid. Sir, but you 
•* fhould : you are the breath of our noflrils.* Wbcre- 
•* upon the King turned and faid to the bifhop of 
«* Winchefter, " Well, my Lord, what fay you?* 
^* * Sir/ replied the bifhop, * 1 have no fkill to juilge 
** of parliamentary cafes.' The King anfwcrcd, 
^* No put-offs, my Lord ; anfwer mc prefently." 
*' * Then, Sir,' faid he, « I think it is lawful for you to 
*' take my brother Neale's money ; for he ofFers it/ 
*' Mr. Waller faid, the company was pleafed with 
** this anfwer, and the wit of it feemed to afTeft the 
*'King; for, a cenain lord coming in foon after, 
^* his Majefty cried out, ** Oh, my lord, they fay 
** you lig with my Lady." * No, Sir,' fays his 
** Lordfhip in confufion ; * but I like her company^ 
** becaufe fhe has fo much wit,* •* Why then/* 
** fays the King, " tio you not lig with my Lord of 
" Winchcfter there?" 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearly 
together. In his eighteenth year he wrote the poemB. 
that appears in his works, on " the Prince's Efcape^ 

" ac 
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" at St. Andero:'* a piece wh?ch juftifiesthc obfcrva- 
tion made by one of his editors, that he attained, 
by a felicity like inftinft, a ftylc which perhaps will 
never be obfolete ; and that, ** were we to judge 
" only by the wording, we could not know what was 
''wrote at twenty, and what at fourfcore.'* Kis 
verlification was, in his firft effay, fuch as it appears 
in his laft performance. By the perufal of Fairfax's 
tranflation of TaflTo, to which, as * Dryden relates, 
he confeflTed himfelf indebted for the fmoothnefs of 
his numbers, and by his own nicety of obfcrvation, 
he had already formed fuch a fyftem *of metrical 
harmony as he never afterwards much needed, or 
inuch endeavoured, to improve. Denham corredted 
' lis numbers by experience, and gained ground gra- 
dually upon the ruggednefs of his age; bur what 
'Was acquired by Denham was inherited by Waller. 

The next poem, of which the fubjedl feems to fix 
the time, is fuppofcd by Mr. Fenton to be the Ad- 
drefs to the Queen, which he confiders as congratu- 
lating her arrival, in Waller^s twentieth year. He 
3s apparently miftaken; for the mention of the na- 
-don's obligations to her frequent pregnancy proves 
^hat it was written when Ihe had brought many chil- 
dren. We have therefore no date of any other poe- 
tical produftion before that which the murder of the 
"Duke of Buckingham occafioned; the fteadinefs with 
-which the King received the news in the chapel, 
dcfervcd indeed to be refcued from oblivion. 

Neither of thefe pieces that feem to carry their 
own dates could have been the fudden effufion of 

* Preface to his Fables. Dr. J. 
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fancy. In the verfes on the Princess efcapc, the pre-, 
didtion of his marriage with the Princefs of Fiance 
mull have been written after the event; in the other» 
the promifes of the King's kindnefs to the defcea« 
clants of Buckingham, which could not be properly 
praifed till it had appeared by its effedts, fliew that 
time was taken for revifion and improvement. It is 
not known that they were publilhed till they appeared 
long afterwards with other poems. 

Waller was not one of thofe idolaters of praife 
who cultivate their minds at the expence of their 
fortunes^ lUch as be was by inheritance, he took 
care early to grow richer, by marrying Mrs. Banks, 
a great heirefs in the .city, whom the intereft of the 
court was employed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. Hav- 
ing brought him a fon, who died young, and a 
daughter, who was afterwards married to Mr. Dormer 
of Oxfordftiire, flie died in childbed, and left him 
a widower of about five-and-twenty, gay 9nd 
wealthy, to pleafe himfelf with another marriage. 

Being too young to refift beauty, and probably 
too vain to think himfelf refiftible, he fixed his 
heart, perhaps half fondly and half ambitioufly, 
upon the Lady Dorothea Sidney, eldefl: daughter of 
the Earl of Leicefter, whom he courted by all the 
poetry in which Sacharifla is celebrated; the name 
is derived from the Latin appellation of fugar^ and 
implies, if it means any thing, a fpiritlefs mildnefs, 
and dull good-nature, fuch as excites rather tender- 
nefs and efteem, and fuch as, though always treated 
with kindnefs, is never honoured or admired. 

\et he defcribes Sachar'.fla as a fublime predo— 
minating beauty, of lofty charms, and imperious 

iiifluence. 
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influence, on whom he looks with amazement rather 
than fondnefs, whofe chains he wiihes, though in 
vain, to break, and whofe prefence is wine that in-> 
flames to madnefs. 

His acquaintance with this high-born dame gave 
Wit no opportunity of boafling its influence; flie was 
not to be fubdued by the powers of verfe, but re* 
jeAed his addrefles, it is faid, with difdain, and 
drove him away to folace his difappointment witk 
Amoret or Phillis, She married in 1639 the Earl 
of Sunderland, who died at Newberry in the King's 
caufe; and, in her old age, meeting fomewhere with 
Waller, afked him,, when he would again write fuch 
verfes upon her ; " When you are as young, Madam,** 
faid he, " and as handfome as you were then/* 

In this part of his life it was that he was known to 
Clarendon, among the reft of the men who were 
eminent in that age for genius and literature; but 
known fo little to his advantage, that they who read 
his charader will not much condemn SachariflTa, that 
ihe did not defcend from her rank to his embraces, 
nor think every excellence comprifed in wit. 

The Lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his un- 
common qualifications, though they had no power 
upon her, recommended him to the fcholars and 
ftatefmen ; and undoubtedly many beauties of that 
time, however they might receive his love, were 
proud of his praifes. Who they were, whom he 
dignifies with poetical names, cannot now be known. 
Amoret, according to Mr. Fcnton, was the Lady 
Sophia Murray. Perhaps by traditions preferved ia 
families more may be difcovered* 

3 From 
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From the vcrfes written at Penlhurft, it has been 
colleded th^ he diverted his difappointment by a 
Toyage; and his biographers, from his poem on the 
Whales, think it not improbable that he vifited the 
Bermudas ; but it feems much more likely that be 
ftiould amufe himfelf with forming an imaginary 
fcene, than that fo important an incident, as a vifit 
to America, ihould have been left floating in conjec- 
tural probability. 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year, 
ke wrote l|ts pieces on the Redu&ion of Sailer; od 
the Reparation of St. Paul's; to the King on bts 
Navy ; the panegyrick on the Queen Mother ; the 
two poems to the Earl of Northumberland; and 
perhaps others, of which the time cannot be difco* 
vercd. 

When he had loft all hopes of Sacharifla, he looked 
round him for an eafier conqueft, and gained a Lady 
of the family of Breffe, or Breaux. The time oi 
his marriage is not exadly known. It has not been 
difcovered that his wife was won by his poetry; nor 
is any thing told of- her, but that (he brought him 
many children. He doubtlefs praifed fome whom 
he would have been afraid to marry, and perhaps 
married one whom he would have been affiamed to 
praife« Many qualities contribute to domcftick hap* 
pinefs, upon which poetry has no colours to beftow; 
and many airs and fallies may delight imagination, 
which he who flatters them never can approve. 
There are charms made only for diftant admiration. 
No fpcdaclc is nobler than a bl^ze. 

Of this wife, his biographers have recorded that 
flie gave him five fons and eight daughters. 

During 
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During the long interval of parliament, he is ic- 
prefented as living among thofe with whom it was 
moft honourable to converfe, and enjoying an exu- 
berant fortune with that independance and liberty of 
fpeech and conduct which wealth ought always to 
produce. He was however confidered as the kinf- 
man of Hampden, and was therefore fuppofcd by 
the courtiers not to favour them. 

When the parliament was called in 1640, it ap- 
peared that Waller's political charader had not been 
miftaken. The King's demand of a fupply produced 
one of thofe noify fpeeches which difaffedion and 
difcontent regularly didlate ; a fpeech filled with hy- 
perbolical complaints of imaginary grievances. 
** They," fays he, ** who think themfelves already 
" undone, can never apprehend themfelves in danger; 
" and they who have nothing left can never give 
" freely." Political truth is equally in danger from 
the praifes of courtiers, and the exclamations of 
patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being furc 
at that time of a favourable audience. His topick 
is fuch as will always ferve its purpofe ; an accuia- 
tion of ading and preaching only for preferment : 
and he. exhorts the Commons carefully lo provide for 
their proieSion againft Pulpit Law. 

It always gratifies curiofity to trace a fentimentt 
Waller has in his fpeech quoted Hooker in one paf- 
fage; and in another has copied him, without quot- 
ing. " Religion," fays Waller, " ought to be the 
/^firft thing in our purpofe and defires; but that 
^* which is firft in dignity is not always to precede in 
"order of time; for well-being fuppofes a being; 

"and 
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" and the firft impediment which men naturally 
** endeavour to remove, is the want of thofe things 
"without which they cannot fubfift. God firft af- 
•* figned unto Adam maintenance of life, and gave 
** him a title to the reft of the creatures before he 
** appointed a law to obferve/' 

*' God firft aflSgned Adam,*' fays Hooker, *^ main- 
** tenance of life, and then appointed him a law to 
•* obfervc. — True it is, that the kingdom of Cjod 
*' muft be the firft thing in our purpofe and defires; 
'^ but inafmuch as a righteous life prefuppofeth life, 
** inafmuch as to live virtuoufly it is impoffible; 
*< except we live; therefore the firft impediment 
•* which naturally we endeavour to remove is penury, 
•* and want of things without which we cannot live.** 

The fpecch is vehement ; but the great pofittoD, 
that grievances ought to be redreflTed before fupplies 
are granted^ is agreeable enough to law and reafon : 
nor was Waller, if his biographer may be credited, 
fuch an enemy to the King, as not to wi(h his 
diftreffes lightened; for he relates, ** that the King 
*' fent particularly to Waller, to fecond his demand 
** of fome fubfidies to pay off* the army ; and Sir 
** Henry Vane objefting againft firft voting a fup- 
*• ply, becaufe the King would not accept unlefs it 
** came up to his proportion, Mr. Waller fpoke ear- 
•* neftly to Sir Thomas J«rmyn, comptroller of the 
*' houfehold, to fave his mafter from the effects of 
•* fo bold a falfity ; * for, he faid, I am but a coun- 
*^ try gentleman, and cannot pretend to know the 
*• King's mind:* but Sir Thomas durft not contra- 
<« did: the fecretary ; and his fon, the Earl of St. 

*' Albans, 
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«* Albans, afterwards told Mr. Waller, that his fa- ' 
•* thcr's cowardice ruined the King.'* 

In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller rcprefented Ag- 
mondelham the third time ; and was conlidered byr 
the difcontented party as a man fufficicntly trufty and 
acrimonious to be employed in managing the profe- 
cution of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour 
of Ihip-moneyj and his fpeech fliews that he did not 
difappoint their expedtations. He was probably the 
more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had been par- 
ticularly engaged in the difpute, and, by a fentcnce 
which fecms generally %o be thought unconftituiional, 
particularly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his party, nor 
adopted all their opinions. When the great queftion, 
whether Epifcopacy ought to be aboliftied, was de- 
bated, he fpoke againft the innovation fo coolly, fo 
rcafonably, and fo firmly, that it is not without great 
injury to his name that his fpeech, which was as 
follows, has been hitherto omitted in his works: 

* " There is no doubt but the fenfe of what this 
** nation had fufFercd from the prefent Bilhops hath 
" produced thefe complaints; and the apprehenfiooj 
** men have of fuffering the like, in time to come, 
** make fp many defire the taking away of Epifco- 
•* pacy: but 1 conceive it is poffible that we may 
** not, now, take a right meafgre of the minds of 
^* the people by their petitions ; for, when they fub- 
*♦ fcribed them, the Bifhops were armed with a dan- 
** gerous commiffion of making new canons, impof- 

♦•This fpeech has been retrieved, from a paper printed at that 
time, by th^ writers of the Pailiatnentary Hiftory. Dr. J. 
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** ing new oaths, and the like; but now we have 
** difarmed them of that power, Thefc petiiioners 
** lately did look upon Epifcopacy as a beaft armed 
•* with horns and claws; but now that we hare cm 
** and pared them (and may, if we fee caufe, yet 
*' reduce it into narrower bounds), it may» pcrhajvs, 
•* be more agreeable. Howfoever, if they be flill in 
** paffion, it becomes us foberly to confidcr the right 
** ufe and antiquity thereof^ and not to comply 
** further with a general defire, than may fland with 
** a general good- 

** We have already ihewed, that Epifcopacy and 
** the evils thereof are mingled like water and oil; 
^' we have alfo^ in part, fevered them ; but I believe 
** you will find, that our laws and the prefent go* 
*^ vernment of the Church are mingled like wine and 
** water; fo infeparable, that the abrogation of, at 
'^ leaft| a hundred of our laws is defired in thefe pe- 
*' tit ions. I have often heard a noble anfwer of the 
** Lords, commended in this houfe^ to a propofition 
** of like, nature, but of lefs confequence; they 
*' gave no other reafon of their rcfufal but this, 
**^ Nohwiuj mutare Leges AngUm: it was the Bifhops 
** who fo anfwercd then; and it would become the 
** dignity and vvifdom of this houfe to anfwer the 
** people, now, with a Nolumus mutare^ 

" I fee fome are moved with a number of hands 
** again ft the Biihops; which^ 1 confefs^ rather in- 
** clines me to their defence; for I look upon Epif- 
*^ copacy as a counterfcrap, or out-work; which, if 
** it be taken by this aflault of the people, and, 
** withal, this myftery once revealed. That we mufi 
*' det^ tbem mibing when ibey afi it thus in iroTps, we 
I *' may. 
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*' may, in the next place, have as hard a talk co 
** defend our property, as wc have lately had to re- 
*^ cover it from the Prerogative. If, by multiplying 
** hands and petitions, they prevail for an equality 
** in things ecclcfiallicalj the next deniand perhaps 
" may be Lex Agrmm^ the like equality in thing! 
*' temporal. 

** The Honian ftory tells us, That when the peo* 
'* pie began to flock about the (enate, and were more 
" curious to dired; and know what was done, than 
*' to obey, that Commonwealth foon came to ruin: 
" their Legem ngare grew quickly to be a Legem 
^^fcrre: and after, when their legions had (ound 
** that they could make a Dictator, they never fuf- 
** fercd the fen ate to have a voice any m^re in fych 
** ele^liion- 

*^ If thefe great innovations proceed^ I fliall expe^ 
** a flat and level in learning too^ as well as in church- 
^* preferments: Horns alii Aries* And though it be 
'* true, that grave and pious men do ftudy for learn- 
*' ing-fakc, and embrace virtue for itfelf; yet ir is 
" true, that youths which is the feafon when learn- 
*^ ing is gotten, is not without ambition ; nor will 
** ever take pains to excel in any thing, when there 
*' is not fome hope of excelling others in reward and 
" dignity, 

*' There are two reafons chiefly ailed ged again ft 
^^ our church-government, 

** Firftj Scripture, which, as fome men think, 
** points out another form- 

" Second, The abufes of the prefcnt fuperiors, 

*' For Scripture, I will not difpute it in this place; 
*' but I am confident that, whenever an equal divifion 

" of 
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*' of lands and goods (hall be defired, there will hi 
*' as many places in Scripture found out, which 
** feem to favour that, as there are now alledged 
" againft the prelacy or preferment of the Church. 
" And, as for abufes, when you are now in the Re- 
•^ monftrance told what this and that poor man hath 
" fuffcred by the Bilhops, you may be prefented 
*• with a thoufand inftances of poor men that have 
•* received hard meafure from their landlords; and 
** of worldly goods abufed, to the injury of otheirs^ 
«* and difadvantage of the owners. 

" And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble 
•^ motion is, Ihat we may fettle men's minds herein; 
*• and, by a queftion, declare our refolution^ n 
*^ reform J that is, not to aholijh^ EpifcopacyJ"* 

It cannot but be wiihed that he, who could fpeak 
in this manner, had been able to a£t with fpirit and 
uniformity. 

When the Commons began to fet the royal authori- 
ty at open defiance. Waller is faid to have withdrawn 
from the houfe, and to have returned with the King's 
permiflion ; and, when the King let up his ftandard, 
he fent him a thoufand broad -pieces. He continued, 
however, to fit in the rebellious conventicle; but 
«' fpoke,*' fays Clarendon, '* with great fliarpnefe 
** and freedom, which, now there was no danger of 
" being outvoted, was not reftrained; and therefore 
^' ufed as an argument againft thofe who were gone 
" upon pretence that they were not fuffered to de- 
" liver their opinion freely in the Houfe, whick 
" could not be believed, when all men knew what 
<> liberty Mr. \^'aller took, and fpoke every day with 

** itnpu* 
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*' impunitv agalnft the fenfe and proceedings of th« 
^^houfe."' 

Waller^ as he eontinued to fitj was one of the 
commiflSoners nominated by the Parliament to treat 
with the King at Oxford ; and when they were pre-r 
fented, the King faid to him, " Though you arc the 
" laft, you are not the loweft nor the lead in my 
" favour." Whitlock, who, being another of the 
commiffioners, was witnefs of this kindnefs, imputes 
it to the King's knowledge of the plot, in which 
Waller appeared afterwards to have been engaged 
againft the Parliament, Fenton, with equal proba- 
bility, believes that this attempt to promote the 
royal caufe arofe from his fenfibility of the King's 
tendernefs. Whitlock fays nothing of his behaviour 
at Oxford : he was fent with feveral others to add 
pomp to the commiffion, but was not one of thofe 
to whom the truft of treating was in)parted. 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller*s 
plot, was foon afterwards difcovercd. Waller had a 
brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the 
Queen's council, and at the fame time had a very 
numerous acquaintance, and great influence, in thcf 
city. Waller and he, converfing with great confi- 
dence, told both their own fccrets and thofe of their 
friends ; and, furveying the wide extent of their 
Converfation, imagined that they found in the majo- 
rity of all rank^ great difapprobation of the violence 
of the Commons, and unwiliingnefs to continue the 
war. They knew that many favoured the King, 
whofe fear concealed their loyalty ; and many defined 
peace, though they durfl not oppofe the clamour for 
war; and they imagined that if thofe v/ho had tbefe 
Vol. IX. R good 
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good intentions could be informed of their owa 
ftrength, and enabled by intelligence to aft togethet, 
they might overpower the fury of fedition, by rc- 
fufing to comply with the ordinance for the twentieth 
part, and the other taxes levied for the fupport of 
the rebel army, and by uniting great numbers in a 
petition for peace. They proceeded with great cau- 
tion. Three only met in one place, and no man wais 
allowed to impart the plot to more than two others ; 
fo that, if any ihould be fufpeded or feized, mofc 
than three could not be endangered. 

Lord Conway joined in the defign, and. Claren- 
don imagines, incidentally mingled, as he was )ei 
foldier, fomc martial hopes or projeds, which how^ 
ever were only mentioned, the main defign being to 
bring the loyal inhabitants to the knowledge of 
each other; for which purpofe there was to be ap- 
pointed one in every diftrift, to diftinguifh the friends 
of the King, the adherents to the Parliament, and 
the neutrals. How far they proceeded does not ap* 
pear; the refult of their enquiry, as Pym declared*, 
was, that within the walls, for one that was for the 
Royalifts, there were three againft them ; but that 
without the walls, for one that was againft them, 
there were five for them. Whether this was faid from 
knowledge or guefs, was perhaps never enquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon^ that in Waller^s^ 
plan no violence or fanguinary refiftance was com— 
prifed ; that he intended only to abate the confidences 
of the rebels by publick declarations, and to weaker^ 
their powers by an oppofition to new fupplie^^ 

•'^ ParlJameDtary Hiilory, Vol.11. Dr. J. 
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This, in talmer times, and more than this, is dotie 
without fear; but fuch was the acrimony of the 
Commons, that no method of obftrudting them was 
ikfe. 

About this time another defign was formed by 
Sir Nicholas Crifpe, a man of loyalty that deferves 
perpetual remembrance : when he was a merchant 
in the city, he gave and procured the King, in liis 
exigencies, an hundred thoufand pounds ; and, wheti 
he was driven from the Exchange, raifed a regiment, 
and commanded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himfelf with an opinion, 
that fome provocation would fo much exafperate^ or 
fome opportunity fo much encourage, the King*s 
friends in the city, that they would break out in 
open refiftance, and then would want only a lawful 
fiandard, and an authorifed commander; and extorted 
from the King, Whofe judgement too frequently 
yielded to importunity, a commiiSon of array, di- 
ce&ed to fuch as he thought proper to nominate^ 
wluch was fcnt to London by the L^dy Aubigney* 
She knew not what ihe carried, but was to deliver ic 
00 the communication of a certain token which Sir 
Nicholas imparted. 

This commiflion could be only iiltehdieci to lie 
ready till the time ihould require it. To have at- 
tempted to raife any forces, would have been cer- 
tain deftrudion ; it could be of ufe only when tk^ 
forces flioukl appear. This was, however, an aft 
preparatory to martial hoftility. Crifpe would un* 
doubtedly have put an end to the feflion of Parlia- 
tnent, l^ad his ftrength been equal to his zeal ; and 
9M of the defign of Crifpe, which involved very 
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little danger, and that of Waller, which was ao 
aft purely civil, they compounded a horrid and 
dreadful plot. 

The difcovery of Waller's defign is varioufly «• 
lated. In ** Clarendon's Hiftory*' it is told, that a 
fervant of Tomkyns, lurking behind the hangings 
when his mafter was in conference with Waller, 
heard enough to qualify him for an informer, and 
carried his intelligence to Pym. A manufcript, 
quoted in the ^* Life of Waller,'* relates, that '* he 
** was betrayed by his fifter Price, and her Prelbytc- 
" rian chaplain Mr. Goode, who flole fome of his 
" papers; and if he had not flrangely dreamed the 
** night before, that his fifter had betrayed him, and 
" thereupon burnt the reft of his papers by the fire 
'' that was in his chimney, he had certainly loft hb 
*^ life by it." The queftion cannot be decided. It is 
not unreafonable to believe that the men in power, 
receiving intelligence from the fifter, would employ 
the fervant of Tomkyns to liften at the conference, 
that they might avoid an aft fo offenfive as that of 
deftroying the brother by the fifter's teftimony. 

The plot was publilDhed in the moft terrifick man- 
ner. 

On the 31ft of May (1643), at a folemn faft, 
when they were liftening to the fermon, a meffenger 
entered the church, and communicated his errand to 
Pym, who whifpcred it to others that were placed, 
near him, and then went with them out of the 
church, leaving the reft in folicitude and amaze-*. 
ment. They immediately fent guards to proper 
places, and that night apprehended Tomkyns ai>d 
Waller; having yet traced nothing but that letters 

had 
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had been intercepted, from which it appears that the 
parliament and the city were foon to be delivered 
into the hands of the cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themfelves, beyond 
fome general and indiftind: notices. *^ But Waller/' 
fays Clarendon, " was fo confounded with fear, that 
** he confeffed whatever he had heard, faid, thought, 
•* or feen-, all that he knew of himfelf, and all that 
" he fufpedted of others, without concealing any 
** perfon, of what degree or quality foever, or any 
" difcourfe which he had ever upon any occafion 
" entertained with them; what fuch and fuch ladies 
" of great honour, to whom, upon the credit of his 
** wit and great reputation, he had been admitted, 
" had fpoke to him in their chambers upon the pro- 
" ceedings in the Houfes, and how they had encou- 
" raged him to oppofe them ; what correfpondence 
" and intercourfe they had with fome Minifters of 
** State at Oxford, and how they had conveyed all 
•* intelligence thither." He accufed the Earl of 
Portland and Lord Conway as co-operating in the 
tranfadtion-, and teftified that the Earl of Northum- 
berland had declared himfelf difpofed in favour of 
any attempt that might check the violence of the 
Parliament, and reconcile them to the King. 

Heundoubtedly confeifed much, which they could 
never have difcovered, and perhaps fomewhat which 
they would wifti to have been fuppreffed ; tor it is 
inconvenient, in the conflidt of fadlions, to have 
that difaffedion known which cannot fafely be pu- 
nifhed. 

Tomkyns was feized on the fame night with Wal- 
ler, and appears likewife to have partaken of his 
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cowardice ; for he gave notice of Crifpe's commiffibn 
of array, of which Clarendon never knew how it was 
difcovered, Tomkyns had been fcnt with the token 
appointed, to demand it from Lady Aubigney, and 
had buried it in his garden, where, by his diredion^ 
it was dug up ; and thus the rebels obtained, what 
Clarendpn confeffes them to have had, the original 
copy. 

It can raife no wonder that they formed one plot 
out of thefe two defigns, however remote from each 
pther, when they faw the fame agent employed in 
both, and found the commifEon of array in the hands 
of him who was employed in colie&ing the opinions 
and afFe(ftipns of the people. 

Of the plpt, thus combined, they took care to 
make the moft. They fent Pym among the citizens, 
to tell them of their imminent danger, and happy 
efcape ; and inform thejn, that the de6gn was *• to 
** fcizc the Lord Mayor and all the Committee of 
** Militia, and would not fpare one of them/* They 
drew up a vpw and covenant, to be ta|cen by every 
member of either Houfe, by which he declared his 
deteftatipn of all confpiracies againft tjie Parliament, 
and his refolution to detedt and oppofe them. They 
then apppinted a day of thankfgiving for this won- 
derful delivery ; which (hut out, fays Clarendon, all 
doubts whether there had been fuch a deliverance^ 
and whether the plot was real or fidtitious. 

On June if, the Earl of Portland and Lord Con- 
way were committed, one to the cuftody of the 
mayor, and the other of the Ihcriff ; but their |and^ 
jind goods were not feized. 

Waller 
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Waller was ftill to immjerfe himfelf deeper in ig- 
nominy. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
denied the charge; and there was no evidence againft 
them but the confeffion of Waller, of which un-» 
doubtedly many would be inclined to queftion the 
veracity. With thefe doubts he was fo much terri- 
fied, that he endeavoured to perfuade Portland to a 
declaration like his own, by a letter extant in Fen* 
ton's edition. ** But for me," fays he^ *^ you had 
" never known any thing of this bufinefs, which was 
** prepared for another; and therefore 1 cannot ima- 
** gine ^hy you fhould hide it fo far as to contrad: 
*' your own ruin by concealing it, and perfifting 
** unreafonably to hide that truth, which, without 
*' you, already is, and will every day be made more 
** manifeft. Can you imagine yourfelf bound in 
*^ honour to keep that fecrec, which is already re* 
" vealcd by another? or poffible it (hould ftill be a 
^* fecret, which is known to one of the other fex ?— 
" If you perfift to be cruel to yourfelf for their 
** fakes who deferve it not, it will neverthelefs be 
*^ made appear, ere long, I fear, to your ruin. 
" Surely, if I had the happinefs to wait on you, I 
** could move you to compaffionate both yourfelf 
'^ and me, who, dcfperate as my cafe is, am defirous 
" to die with the honour of being known to have 
'* declared the truth- You have no reafon to contend 
*^ to hide what is already revealed — inconfiderately 
^* to throw awa> yourfelf, for the intereft of others, 
•* to whom' you are lefs obliged than you are aware 
^•of." 

This perfuafion feems to have had little efFeft, 
Vwland fent (June 29) a letter to the Lords, to 
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tell them, that he ^* is in cuftody, as he conceives^ 
*^ without any charge; and that, by what Mn Wal- 
*^ Icr hath threatened him with fince he was impri- 
^* foned, he doth apprehend a very cruel, long, and 
♦' ruinous reftraint; — He therefore prays, that he 
^^ may not find the effedks of Mr. Waller's threats, 
^* a long and clofe iniprifonment ; but may be fpee- 
** dily brought to a legal trial, and then he is confi- 
^' dent the vanity and falfehood of thofe informa- 
^* tions which have been given againft him will 
*' appear." 

In confequence of this letter, the Lords ordered 
Portland and Waller co be confronted; when the 
one repeated his charge, and the other his denial. 
The examination of the plot being continued (July 
l), Thinn, uflicr of the houfe of Lords, depofed, 
that Mr. Waller having had a conference with the 
Lord Portland in an upper room, Lord Portland 
faid, when he came down, " Do me the favour to 
" tell my Lord Northumberland, that Mr. Waller 
** has extremely prtfllrd me to fave n:y own life and 
•* his, by throwing the blame upon the Lord Conway 
** and ihc Earl of Northumberland." 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the 
reafons which he could urge with rcfiftlefs efficacy ia 
a perfonal conference; but he over«rated his owiv 
oratory i his vehemence, whether of perfuafion oir 
intreaty, was returned with contempt. 

One of his arguments with Portland is, that th& 

plot is already known to a woman. This \vomar» 

was doubtlcfs Lady Aubigney, who, upon this occa-- 

fion, was committed to cullody j but who, in reality^ 

1 whea 
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when flie delivered the commiffion, knew not what 
it was. 

The Parliament then proceeded againft the confpi- 
rators, and committed their trial to a council of war. 
Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged near their own 
doors. Tomkyns, when he came to die, faid it was 
a foolijh bujinefs \ and indeed there feems to have been 
no hope that it ihould efcape difcovery ; for though 
never more than three met at a time, yet a defign fo 
extenfive muft, by neceffity, be communicated to 
many, who could not be expeded to be all faithful, 
and all prudent. Chaloner was attended at his exe- 
cution by Hugh Peters. His crime was, that he 
had commiffion to raife money for the King ; but it 
appears not that the money was to be expended upon 
the advancement of either Crifpe or Waller's plot. 

The Earl of Northumberland, being too great for 
profecution, was only once examined before the 
Lords. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
perfifting to deny the charge, and no teflimony but 
Waller's yet appearing againft them, were, after a 
long uiiprifonmcnt, admitted to bail. Haflel, the 
King's meffenger, who carried the letters to Oxford, 
died the night before his trial. Hampden efcaped 
death, perhaps by the intereft of his family; but 
\v'as kept in prifon to the end of his life. They 
-whofe names were inferted in the commiffion of array 
were not capitally punilhed, as it could not be 
proved that they had confented to their own nomi- 
nation; but they were confidered as malignants, and 
their eftates were feized. 

'* Waller, though confefledly," fays Clarendon, 
<^ the moft guilty, with incredible diffimulation af- 

" feded 
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fidered as the firft of his poetical produftions. His 
choice of encomiaftick topicks is very judicious ; 
for be conliders Cromwell in bis exalcation^ without 
enquiring how be attained it; there is confequently 
no mention of the rebel or the regicide. All the 
former part of his hero's life is veiled with (hades; 
and nothing is brought to view but the chief, the go- 
vernor, the defender of England's honour, and the 
cnlarger of her dominion. The aft of violence by 
which he obtained the fuprenie power is lightly 
treated, and decently juftified. It was certainly to be 
defired that the deteilable band ihould be diflblved, 
which had deftroyed the Church, murdered the King, 
and filled the nation with tumult and oppreffion; yet 
Cromwell bad not the right of difiblving them, for 
all that be had before done could be juftified only by 
fuppofing them invefted with lawlefs authority. But 
combinations of wickednefs would overwhelm the 
world by the advantage which licentious principles 
afford, did not thofe, who have long praftifed per- 
fidy, grow faithlefs to each other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain are feme paf- 
fages at leaft equal to the bcft parts of the Panegy- 
rick ; and, in the conclufion, the poet ventures yet 
a higher flight of flattery, by recommending royalty 
to Cromwell and the nation. Cromwell was very de- 
firous, as appears from his converfation, related by 
Whitlock, of adding the title to the power of mo- 
narchy, and is fuppofed to have been with -held from 
it partly by fear of the army, and partly by fear of 
the laws, which, when he ftiould govern by the 
name of King, would have reftrained his authority. 
When therefore a deputation was folemnly fent to 
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invite him to the Crown, he, after a long conference, 
refufed it, but is faid to have fainted in his coacb^ 
when he parted from them. 

The poem on the death of the Protedtor feems to 
have been diftated by real veneration for his memory. 
Dryden and Sprat wrote on the fame occafion ; but 
they were young men, ftruggllng into notice, and 
hoping for fome favour from the ruling party. 
Waller had little to expeft; he had received nothing 
but his pardon from Cromwell, and was not likely 
to afk any thing from thofe who Ihould fucceed 
Jiim* 

Soon afterwards, the Reftoration fupplied him 
with another fubjedt ; and he exerted his imagina- 
tion, bis elegance, ai>d his melody, with equal ala- 
crity, for Charles the Second. It is not poffible to 
read^ without fome contempt and indignation, poems 
of the fame author, afcribing the higheft degree of 
power and piety to Charles the Firft, then transferring 
the fame power and piety to Oliver Cromwell, now 
inviting Oliver to take the Crown, and then congra- 
tulating Charles the Second on his recovered right. 
Neither Cromwell nor Charles could value his tefti- 
mony as the eifediof convidion, or receive his praifes 
as effufions of reverence ; they could confider them 
but as the labour of invention, and the tribute of de- 
, pendence. 

Poets, indeed, profefs fiftion ; but the legitimate 

end of fiftion is the conveyance of truth ; and he 

that has flattery ready for all whom the viciflitudes 

of the world happen to exalt, muft be fcorned as a 

proftituted mind, that may retain the glitter of wit, 

tut has loft the dignity of virtue. 

The 
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The Congratulation was confidered as inferior iti 
poetical merit to the Fanegyrick; and it is reported, 
that^ when the King told Waller of the disparity, he 
anfwered, '' Poets, Sir^ fucceed better in fidtion than 
•' in troth/' 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to the 
Panegyrick, either by decay of genius, or for want 
of diligence ; but becaufc Croniwell had done much^ 
and Charles had done little, Cromwell wanted nothing 
to raife him to heroick excellence but virtue ; and 
virtue his poet thought himfelf at liberty to fupply. 
Charles had yet only the merit of ftruggling without 
fuccefs, and fuffering without defpair* A life of 
cfcapes and indigence could fupply poetry with iio 
fplendid images. 

In the firft ParHamcnt fummoned by Charles the 
Second (March 8, 1661), Waller fat far Haftiogs in 
SufTex, and ferved for different places in all the 
Parliaments of that reign. In a time when fancy am 
gaiety were the moft powerful recommendations ti 
regard, it is not likely that Waller was forgotten* 
He pafled his time in the company that was higheft, 
both in rank and wit, from which even his obflinate 
fociety did not exclude him. Though he dran 
water, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to 
heighten the mirth of Bacchanalian affemblics; and 
Mr. Saville faid, that ^* no man in England fliould 
*^ keep him company without drinking but Ned 
*^ Waller.*' 

The praife given him by St. Evremond is a proof 

of his reputation; for ic was only by his reputatioii 

that he could be known, as a writer, to a man who, 

though he lived a great part of a long life upcm 
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an Englifli penfion, never condefcended to under- 
ftand the language of the nation that maintained him. 
^ In the Parliament, ** he was/' fays Burnet, *^ the 
^* deligJit of the houfe, and though old faid the 
** livclieft things of any among them. This, how- 
ever, is faid in his account of the year feventy-five, 
when Waller was only feventy. His name as a 
fpeaker occurs often in Grey's CoUedions; but I 
have found no extrafts that can be more quoted 
as exhibiting fallies of gaiety than cogency of ar- 
gument. 

He was of fuch confideration, that his remarks 
were circulated and recorded. When the Duke of 
York's influence was high, both in Scotland and 
Eilgtand, it drew, fays Burnet, a lively ? reflexion 
from Waller the celebrated wit. He faid, " the 
" Houfe of Commons had refolved that the Duke 
** ihould not reign after the King^s death : but the 
** King, in oppofition to them, had refoived that 
" he Ihould reign even in his life/' If there appear 
no extraordinary livelinefs in this remark^ yetMts re- 
ception proves the fpeaker to have been a celebrated 
wit^ to have had a name which men of wit were 
proud of mentioning. 

He did not fufFer his reputation to die gradually 
away, which may eafily happen in a long life, but 
Renewed his claim to poetical diftindtion from time 
to time, as occafions were offered, either by publick 
events or private incidents ; and, contenting himfelf 
with the influence of his Mufe, or loving quiet bet- 
ter than influence, he never accepted any ofiice of 
magifiracy. 

He 
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He was not, however, without fomc attention to 
his fortune; for he alked from the King (in 1665) 
the provoftfliip of Eton College, and obtained it ; 
but Clarendon refufed to put the feal to the grant, 
alledging that it could be held only by a clergyman* 
It is known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified himfelf 
for it by deacons' orders. 

To this oppofition, the Biographia imputes the vio* 
lence and acrimony with which Waller joined Buck** 
ingham's fadlion in the profecution of Clarendon. 
The motive was illiberal and diflioneft, and fliew^d 
that more than fixty years had not been able to teach 
him morality. His accufation is fuch as confcience 
can hardly be fuppofcd to dictate without the help 
of malice. " We were to be governed by Janizaries 
** inftead of Parliaments, and are in danger from a 
** worfe plot than that of the fifth of November \ 
*' then, if the Lords and Commons had been dc- 
'* flroyed, there had been a fucceflion ; but here 
*' both had been deftroyed for ever/' This is the 
language of a man who is glad of an opportunity to 
rail, and ready to facrifice truth to interefl at one 
time, and to anger at another. 

A year after the Chancellor's banifbment, another 
vacancy gave him encouragement for another peti* 
tion, which the King referred to the council, who, after 
hearing the queftion argued by lawyers for three days, 
determined that the office could be held only by a 
clergyman, according to the A6t of Uniformity, fince 
the provofts had always received inflitution, as for a 
parfonage, from the bifhops of Lincoln. The King 
then faid, he could not break the law which he had 
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made: and Dr. Zachary Cradock, famous for a 
fingie fertnon, at moft for two fermons, was chofea 
by the Fellows. 

That he afked any thing more is not known ; it 
is certain that he obtained nothing, though he con- 
tinued obfequious to the Court through the reft of 
Charles's reign. 

At the acceffion of King James (in 1^85) he was 
chofen for Parliament, being then fourfcore, at 
Saltaih in Cornwall; and wrote a Prefage oftheDowti" 
fall of the Turkijh Empire^ which he prefentcd to the 
King on his birth-day. It is remarked, by his com- 
mentator Fcnton, that in reading Taffo he had early 
imbibed a veneration for the heroes of the Holjr 
War, and a zealous enmity to the Turks, which 
never left him. James, however, having foon after 
begun what he thought a Holy War at home, made 
hafte to put all moleftation of the Turks out of his 
power. 

James treated him with kindnefs and famili- 
arity, of which inftances are given by the writer of 
his life. One day, taking him into the clofet, the 
King aiked him how he liked one of the pictures : 
" My eyes," faid Waller j *' are dim, and I do not 
*' know it." The King faid, it was the Princefs of 
Orange. ** She is," faid Waller, *^ like the greateft 
** woman in the world.*' The King afked who was 
that; and was anfwered, Queen Elizabeth. *^ t 
" wonder,** faid the King, *' you ihould think fo; but 
" I muft confefs fhe had a wife council.** ^' And, 
** Sir,** faid Waller, " did you ever know a fool 
" chufe a wife one ?** Such is the ftory, which I 
once heard of ibme other man. Pointed axioms, and 
Vol. IX. S acute 
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acute replies, fly loofe about the world, and are aT- 
figned fuccefiively to tbofe whom it may be the fafiuon 
to celebrate. 

When the King knew that he was about to marry 
his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered 
a French gentleman to tell him, that " the King 
** wondered he could think of marrying his daught^ 
'' to a falling Church/' ** The King,'' faid Waller, 
** does me great honour, in taking notice of my 
*' domeftick affairs ; but I have lived long enough to 
** obferve that this fallen Church has got a trick of 
*' rifing again," 

He took notice to his friends of the King's ccm- 
du& ; and faid, that, ^* he would be left like a 
*^ whale upon the ftrand." Whether he was privy to 
any of the tranfadtions which ended in the Revolu- 
tion, is not known. His heir joined the Prince of 
Orange. 

Having now attained an age beyond which the 
laws of nature feldom fufFer life to be extended, 
otherwife than by a future ftate, he feems to have 
turned his mind upon preparation for the decifive 
hour, and therefore confecrated his poetry to devo- 
tion. It is pleafing to difcover that his piety was 
without wcaknefs 5 that his intelleftual powers con* 
tinued vigorous ; and that the lines which he 
compofed when he, for age^ could neither read nor 
write, are not inferior to the effufions of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life, he bought a fmall 
houfe, with a little land, at Collhill ; and faid, *^ he 
*^ (hould be glad to die, like the flag, where he was 
** roufed." This, however, did not happen. When 
he was at Beaconsfield, he found his legs grow tumid; 
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ke went to Windfor, where Sir. Charlef Scarborough 
then attended the King, and requefted him, as both a 
friend and phyfician, to tell him, what that fivtlling 
meant. *^ Sir," anfwered Scarborough, ** your blood 
" will run no longer.** Waller repeated fomc lines 
of Virgil, and went home to die. 

As the difeafe increafed tipon him, he cbmpofed 
himfelf for his departure ; and calling upon Dr* 
Birch to give him the holy facrament, he defircd his 
children to take it with him, and made an earneft de- 
claration of his faith in Chriftianity. It now ap- 
peared, what part of his converfation with the great 
could be remembered with delight. He related, that 
being prefent when the Duke of Buckingham talked 
profanely before King Charles, he faid to him, " My 
" Lordy I am a great deal older than your Grace, and 
** have, I believe, heard more arguments for Atheifm 
" than ever your Grace did ; but I have lived long 
*^ enough to fee there is nothing in them ; and fo, I 
" hope, your Grace will." 

He died Oftober 21^ 1687, aiid was buried 
at Beaconsfield, with a monument erefted by his 
fon's executors, for which Rymer wrote the infcrip- 
tion, and which I hope is now refcued from dilapi* 
dation. 

He left feveral children by his fecond wife ; of 
whom, his daughter was married to Dr. Birch* 
Benjamin, the eldeft fon, was difinheritedj and 
fcnt to New Jerfey, as wanting common underftanding. 
Edmund, the fecond fon, inherited the eftate, and re- 
prefented Agmondefham in Parliament, but at laft 
turned Quaker. William, the third fon, was a 
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merchant in London. Stephen, the fourth, was an 
eminent Dodor of Laws, and one of the Commif- 
fioners for the Union, There is faid to have been a 
fifth, of whom no account has defcended. 

The charader of Waller, both moral and inteK 
leflual, has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he 
was familiarly known, with nicety, which certainly 
none to whom he was not known can prefume to emu- 
late. It is therefore inferted here, with fuch re-' 
marks as others have fupplied j after which, no- 
thing remains but a critical examination of his 
poetry. 

^' Edmund Waller,'' fays Clarendon, " was bora 
" to a very fair eftate, by the parfimony, or fruga- 
*' lity, of a wife father and mother : and he thought 
** it fo commendable an advantage, that he refolved to 
" improve it with his utmoft care, upon which io his 
*^ nature he was too much intent ; and, in order ta 
" that, he was fo much referved and retired, that he 
*^ was fcarcely ever heard of, till by his addrefs and 
*^ dexterity he had gotten a very rich wife in the city, 
*' againft all the recommendation and countenance, and 
*• authority oftheCourt,which was thoroughly engaged 
*^ on the behalf of Mr. Crofts, and which ufed to be 
*^ fuccefsful, in that age, againft any oppofition. He 
** had the good fortune to have an alliance and friend- 
** fhip with Dr. Morley, who had affifted and in- 
** flrudled him in the reading many good books, to 
" which his natural parts and promptitude inclined 
** him, efpecially the poets; and at the age when 
*' other men ufed to give over writing verfes (fov 
" he was near thirty years when he firft engaged 

'' himfelf 
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** hittifelf in that exercifc, at leaft that he was known 
" to do fo), he furprifed the town with two or three 
^ pieces of that kind ; as if a tenth Mufe had been 
** newly born to cherifli drooping poetry. The 
*'^ Dodor at that time brought him into that com- 
** pany, which was moft celebrated for good con« 
** verfation ; where he was received and efteemed 
^ with great applaufe and refpeft. He was a very 
^* pleafant difcourfer in earned and in jeft, and 
" therefore very grateful to all kind of company, 
*^ where he was not the lefs efteemed for being very 
'' rich. 

** He had been even nurfed in parliaments, where 

" he fat when he was very young; and fo, when they 

** were refumed again (after a long intermiffion), he 

*^ appeared in thofe aflemblies with great advantage ; 

" having a graceful way of fpeaking, and by think- 

** ing much on feveral arguments (which his temper 

" and complexion, that had much of melancholick^ 

" inclined him to), he feemed often to fpeak upon 

•^ the fudden, when the occafion had only admi. 

'* niftered the opportunity of faying what he had 

*^ thoroughly confidered, which gave a great luftre to 

^* all he faid ; which yet was rather of delight than 

'* weight. There needs no more be faid to extol the 

** excellence and power of his wit, and pleafanrnefs 

** of his converfation, than that it was of magnitude 

** enough to cover a world of very great faults; that 

** is, fo to cover them, that they were not taken no- 

•* tice of to his reproach, viz. a narrownefs in bis na-f 

•^ turc to the loweft degree j an abjedlnefs and want 

*^ of courage to fupport hipi in any virtuous 

S3 " undet'i 
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•* undertaking ; an infinuation and fcrvile flattery 
** to the height, the vaineft and moft imperious 
f^ nature could be contented with ; that it preferved 
f^ and won his life from thofe who moft refolved to 
*• take it, and in an occafion in which he ought 
** to have been ambitious to have loft it ; and then 
•f preferved him again from the reproach and con- 
U tempt that was due to him for fo preferving it, and 
^* for vindicating it at fuch a price that it had power 
*' to reconcile him to thofe whom he had moft 
f^ offended and provoked ; and continued to his 
*' age with that rare felicity, that his company 
f « was acceptable, where his fpirit was odious ; 
f* and he was at leaft pitied, where he was moft: de* 
f^ tefted." 

Such is the account of Clarendon j on which it 
tnay not be improper to make fome remarks. 

*' He was very little known till he had obtained a 
f rich wife in the city/* 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three-and- 
twenty ; an age, before which few men are con- 
fpicuous much to their advantage. He was now, 
however, in Parliament and at Court ; and, if he fpent 
part of his time in privacy, it is not reafonable to fup- 
pofe, that he endeavoured the improvement of his 
mind as well as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive of his 
retirement is the more probable, becaufe he has evi- 
dently miftaken the commencement of his poetry, 
which he luppofes him not to have attempted befon 
thirty. As his firft pieces were perhaps not printed 
\\it fucceftion of his compofitions was not known 
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and Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to have been 
very fiudious of poetry, did not redify his firft opinion 
by confulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon obferves, that he was introduced to the 
Wits of the age by Dr. Morley ; but the writer of his 
Life relates that he was already among them, when, 
hearing a noife in the ftreet, and enquiring the caufe, 
diey found a fon of Ben Jonfon under an arreft. This 
was Morley, whom Waller fet free at the expence of 
one hundred pounds, took him into the country as 
director of his fludies, and then procured him ad« 
miffion into the company of the friends of litera-^ 
ture. Of this fad. Clarendon had a nearer know- 
ledge than the biographer, and is therefore more to 
be credited. 

The account of Waller's parliamentary eloquence 
IS feconded by Burnet, who, though he calls him 
<* the delight of the Houfe,'* adds, that " he was 
" only concerned to fay that which fhould make 
•* him be applauded, he never laid the bufinefs of the 
•* Houfe to heart, being a vain ^nd empty, though ^ 
•^ witty, man. 

Of kis infinuation and flattery it is not unreafonable 
to believe that the truth is told. Afcham, in his ele- 
gant defcription of thofe whom in modern language 
we term Wits, fays, that they are open flatterers, and 
frivy mockers. Waller Ihewed a little of both, when, 
vpon fight of the Dutchefs of Newcaftle's verfes on 
the death of a Stag, he declared that he would give 
all his own compofitions to have written them, and, 
being charged with the exorbitance of his adulation, 
anfwered, that " nothing was too much to be given, 
^f that a iady might be faved from the difgrace of 
S 4 !' fuch 
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** fuch a vile performance." This however was no 
very mifchievous or very unufual deviation from 
truth : had his hypocrify been confined to fuch 
tranfaftions, he might have been forgiven, though 
not praifed ; for who forbears to flatter an author or 
3 lady ? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the 
weaknefs of his rcfolution, he experienced the natu- 
ral effeA, by lofing the efteem of every party* 
From Cromwell he had only his recall; and from 
Charles the Second, who delighted in his company, 
he obtained only the pardon of his relation Hamp* 
den, and the fafety of Hampden's fon. 

As far as conjecture can be made from the whole 
of his writing, and his conduft, he was habitually 
and deliberately a friend to monarchy. His devia- 
tion towards democracy proceeded from his connec- 
tion with Hampden, for whofe fake he profecuted 
Crawley with great bitternefs; and the inve<flive 
which he pronounced on that occafion was fo popu- 
lar, that twenty thoufand copies are faid by his bio- 
grapher to have been fold in one day. 

It is confefled that his faults ftill left him many 
friends, at leaft many companions. His convivial 
power of pleafing is univerfally acknowledged; but 
thofe who converfed with him intimately, found 
him not only pafEonate, efpecially in his old age, 
but refentful; fo that the interpofition of friends 
was fometimes neceflary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally conneAed him 
with the polite writers of his time: he was joined 
^ith Lord Buckhurft in the tranflation of Corneille's 

Pom-» 
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Pompey; and is faid to have added his help to that 
of Cowley in the original draught of the Rehearfal. 

The care of his fortune, which Clarendon imputes 
to him in a degree little lefs than criminal, was either 
not conftant or not fuccefsful ; for, having inherited 
a patrimony of three thoufand five hundred pounds 
a year in the time of James the Firft, and augmented 
^t lead by one wealthy marriage, he left, about the 
time of the Revolution, an income of not more than 
twelve or thirteen hundred ; which, when the diffe- 
rent value of money is reckoned, will be found 
perhaps not more than a fourth part of what he once 
poflefled. 

Of this diminution, part was the confequence of 
the gifts which he was forced to fcatter, and the fine 
which he was condemned to pay at the detedion of 
his plot; and if his eftate, as is related in his Life, 
ivas fequeftered, he had probably contrafted debts 
Vrhen he lived in exile; for we are told, that at Paris 
he lived in fplendor, and was the only Englilhman, 
except the Lord St. Albans, that kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to fell a thoufand 
a year; of the wafte of the reft there is no account, 
except that he is confeiTed by his biographer to have 
been a bad oeconomift. He feems to have deviated 
from the common praftice ; to have been a hoarder 
in his firft years, and a fquanderer in his laft. 

' Of his courfe of ftudies, or choice of books, no- 
thing is known more than that he protefTed himfelf 
una^ble to read Chapman's tranflation of Homer with- 
out rapture. His opinion concerning the duty of a 
poet b contained in his declaration, that *^ he would 

«* blot 
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< blot from his works any line that did not 
" fomc motive to virtue/* 

THE charadters, by which Waller intended to 
diftinguiih his writing, are fprightUnefs and dignity ; 
in his fmaller pieces, he endeavours to be gay ; in 
the larger, to be great. Of his airy and light pro- 
ductions, the chief fource is gallantry, that attentive 
reverence of female excellence which has defcended 
to us from the Gothic ages. As his poems are com- 
monly occafional, and his addreiljss perfonal, he was 
not fo liberally fupplied with grand as with foft 
images ; for beauty is more eafily found than mag- 
nanimity. 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, reftrains him to a 
certain nicety and caution, even when he writes^ upon 
the ilighteft matter. He has, therefore, in his whole 
volume, nothing burlefque, and feldom any thing lu- 
dicrous or familiar. He feems always to do his beft; 
though his fubjefts are often unworthy of his care. 

It is not eafy to think without fome contempt on 
an author, who is growing illuftrious in his own opi- 
nion by verfes, at one time, *^ To a Lady, who can 
«* do any thing, but deep, when (he pleafes ;*' at ano- 
ther, " To a Lady who can ileep when fhe pleafes;" 
now, " To a Lady, on her paffing through a crowd 
«* of people;'^ then, ** On a braid of divers colours 
** woven by four Ladies ;'* " On a tree cut in paper;'* 
or, *^ To a Lady, from whom he received the copy 
^^ of verfes on the paper-tree, which, for many 
" years, had been miffing." 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. 
We ftill read the Dove of Anacreon, and Sparrow of 
Catullus i and a writer naturally pleafes himfelf with 

a per-1 
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-at performance, which owes nothing to the fubje&; 
But compofitions merely pretty have the fate of 
other pretty things, and are quitted in time for 
fomething ufeful ; they are flowers fragrant and fair, 
lut of fliort duration ; or they are bloflbms to be 
valued only as they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are fome, which 
their excellency ought to fecure from oblivion ; as, 
^0 Amoret^ comparing the different modes of regard 
with which he looks on her and Sacharijfa ; and the 
verfes On Love, that begin, Artger in hajly words or 
blows* 

In others he is not equally fuccefsful ; fometimes 
his thoughts are deficient, and fometimes his expref- 
fion. 

The numbers are not always mufical ; as. 

Fair Venus, in thy foft arms 

The god of rage confine ; 
For thy whifpers are the charms 

Which only can divert his fierce defign. 
What though he frown, and to tumult do incline; 

Thou the flame 

Kindled in his breafl canft tame 
With that fnow which unmelted lies on thine* 

He feldom indeed fetches an amorous fentiment 
from the depths of fcience ; his thoughts are for the 
moft part eafily underftood, and his images fuch as 
the fuperficies of nature readily fupplies; he has a 
juft claim to popularity, becaufe he writes to com- 
mon degrees of knowledge; and is free at leaft from 
philofophical pedantry, unlefs perhaps the end of a 
fong to the Sun may be excepted, in which he is too 
inuch a Copernican. To which may be added the 

fiihile 
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fimile of the Palm in the vcrfes on her paging through 
a crowd \ and a line in a more ferious poem on the 
Reftoration^ about vipers and treacle, which can 
only be underftood by thofe who happen to know the 
compofition of the Tberiaca. 

His thoughts are fometimes hyperbolical, and hia 
images unnatural : 

— The plants admire, 
No lefs than thofe of old did Orpheus' lyre ; 
If (he fit down, with tops all towards her bowM; 
They round about her into arbours crowd : 
Or if (he walks, in even ranks they (land. 
Like fome wall-mar(hard and obfequious band. 

In another place ; 

While in the park I fing, the liftening deer 
Attend my paflion, and forget to fear ; 
When to the beeches I report my flame. 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the fame. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers, 
With loud complaints they anfwer me in (howers. 
To thee a wild and cruel Ibul is given, 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the Heavea ? 

On the head of a flag, 

O fertile head ! which every year 

Could fuch a crop of wonder bear ! 

The teeming Earth did never bring 

So foon, fo hard, fo huge a thing : 

Which might it never have been caft, 

Each year's growth added to the laft, 

Thefe lofty branches had fupply'd 

The Earth's bold fon*s prodigious pride; 

Heaven with thefe engines had been fcal'd 

When mountains heapM on mountains fail'd. 

Some* 
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Sometimes having fucceeded in the firft part, he 
jnakes a feeble conclufion. In the fong of '^ Sacha- 
^' riffa's and Amoret's Friendlhip/' the two laft 
ilanzas ought to have been omitted. 

His images of gallantry are not always In the 
iigheft degree delicate. 

Then (hall my love this doubt difplace. 

And gain fuch truft that I may come 
And banquet fometimes on thy face, 

Eut make my conflant meals at home* 

Some applications may be thought too remote 
mnd unconfequential : as in the verfes on the Lady 
Dancing: 

The fun in figures fuch as thefe 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the fweet ftrains they advance. 
Which do refult from their own fphercs ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which Ihe hear 

Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fill a 
dillich, is expanded and attenuated till it grows weak 
and almoft evanefcent. 

Chloris ! fince firft our calm of peace 
Was frighted hence, this good we find. 

Your favours with your fears increafc. 
And growing mifchiefs make you kind. 

So the fair tree, which Hill prefervcs 
Her fruit, and ftate, while no wind blowf^ 

In ftorms from that uprightnefs fwerves ; 
And the glad earth about her ftrows 
With treafure from her yielding boughs. 

His 
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His images are not always diftind; as, in the {oU 
lowing paflage, he confounds Love as a perfon with 
JLove as a paffion : 

Some other nytnphs, with colours faint, 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time deftroy ; 
She has a {lamp, and prints the Boy : 
Can, with a fingle look, inflame 
The coldeft breaft, the rudeft tame. 

His Tallies of cafual flattery are fometimes elegant 
and happy, as that in return for the Silver Pen; and 
fometimes empty and trifling, as that upon the Card 
torn by the §ji€en. There are a few lines wriiten in 
the Dutchefs's Tajfo^ which he is faid by Fenton to have 
kept a fummer under corrcftion. It happened to 
Waller, as to others, that his fuccefs was not always 
in proportion to his labour. 

Of thefe pretty compofitions, neither the beauties 
Dor the faults deferve much attention. The amo- 
rous verfes have this to recommend them, that they 
are lefs hyperbolical than thofe of fome other poets* 
Waller is not always at the laft gafp; he does not 
die of a frown, nor live upon a fmile. There is, 
however, too much love, and too many trifles. 
Little things are made too important; and the Em- 
pire of Beauty is reprefented as exerting its influence 
further than can be allowed by the multiplicity of 
human pailions, and the variety of human wants. 
Such books, therefore, may be confideredasfliewing 
the world under a falfe appearance, and, fo far as 
they obtain credit from the young and unexperienced, 
as mifleading cxpcftation, and mifguiding practice. 
6 Of 
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Of his nobler and more weighty performancest 
the greater part is panegyrical: for of praife he 
was very lavifh^ as is obferved by his imitator^ Lord 
Lanfdowne: 



No fatyr ftalks within the hallowed ground, 

But queens and heroines, kings and gods abound 

Glory and arms and love are all the found. 



•} 



In the firft poem, on the danger of the Prince on 
the coaft of Spain, there is a puerile and ridiculous 
mention of Arion at the beginning ; and the laft pa« 
ragraph, on the CabUy is in part ridiculoufly mean, 
and in part ridiculoufly tumid. The poem, how- 
ever, is fuch as may be juftly praifed, without much 
allowance for the ilate of our poetry and language 
gt that time. 

The two next poems are upon the King's behavi* 
$ur at the death of Buckingham, and upon his Navy. 

He has, in the firft, ufed the Pagan deities with 
great propriety : 

*Twas want of fuch a precedent as this 
Made the old Heathens frame their gods ainifs* 

In the poem on the Navy, thofe lines are very 
noble which fuppofe the King's power fecure againft 
a fecond Deluge ; fo noble, that it were almoft cri- 
minal to remark the miftake of centre for JurfacCf 
or to fay that the empire of the fea would be worth 
little if it were not that the waters terminate in land. 

The poem upon Sallce has foi:cible fentiments; 
but the conclufion is feeble. That on the Repairs 
#f St. Paul's has fomething vulgar and obvipus; fuch 

as 
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as the mention of Amphion; and fomethii^ vioknt 
and harih : as^ 

So all our minds with his confpire to grace 
The Gentiles* great apoftle, and deface 
Tbofe fiate-obfcuring fheds, that like a chain 
Seem'd to confine, and fetter him again : 
Which the glad faint (hakes off at his command,, 
As once the viper from his facred hand. 
So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from his injur'd fide. 

Of the two laft couplets, the firfl: is extravagant^ 
and the fecond mean. 

His praifc of the Queen is too much exaggerated; 
and the thought, that flie «^ faves lovers, by cutting 
*' off hope, as gangrenes are cured by' topping the 
*• limb,** prefents nothing to the mind but difguft 
and horror. 

Of the Battle of the Summer IJlands^ it feems not 
cafy to fay whether it is intended to raife terror or 
merriment. The beginning is too fplendid for jefl> 
and the conclufion too light for ferioufnefs. The 
verfification is ftudied, the fcenes are diligently dif- 
played, and the images artfully amplified ; but as it 
ends neither in joy nor forrow, it will fcarcely be 
read a fecond time. 

The Pane^yrick upon Cromwell has obtained from 
the publick a very liberal dividend of praife, which 
however cannot be faid to have been unjuftly laviihed; 
for fuch a fcries of verfes had rarely appeared before 
in the Englifh language. Of the lines fome arc 
grand, fome are graceful, and all are mufical. There 

IS 
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is tidw and then a feeble verfe, or a trifling thought; 
but its great fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of The War with Spain begins with 
lines more vigdrbu^ Jlnd ftriking than Wallet is ac- 
tuftomed to produce. The fucceeding parts are va- 
riegated with better paffageS arid vCorfe. There ii 
fomething tod far-fetdhed in thS comparifon of the 
Spariiards dtawing the Englifli on, by falutifig St. 
Lucar with cannbn, tb lambs awakefiing the lion by 
bleating. Th€ fate of the Marquis and his Lady, 
who were bllrnt in their Ihip, would have moved 
more, had the poet not made him die like the Phx- 
hix, becaufe he had fpices about him, nor exprefled 
their affedibn and their end by a conceit at onca 
falfe ^nd vulgar : 

AJivCf in equal flames of love they burnM, 
And now together arc to alhesf turii'd. 

The v6rfe§ to Charles, on his Return, were doubt* 
lefs intended to counterbalance the panegyrick ori 
Cromwell. If it has been thought inferior to that 
w/ith which it is naturally compared, the caufe of its 
deficieftce has been already remarked. 

T*he ferilaitling pieces it is not necefTary to examine 

fingly. They tnuft be fuppofed to have faults and 

beatrties of the fame kind with the reft. The Sacred 

Poems, however, deferve particular regard; they 

^were the work of Waller's declining life, of thofe 

hours in which he looked upon the fame and the 

folly of the time paft whh the fentiments which his 

great predeceffor Petrarch bequeathed to pofterity, 

upon his review of that love and poetry which have 

given him immortality. 

Vol. IX. T That 
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That natural jealoufy which makes every man un* 
willing to allow much excellence in another, always 
produces a difpofition to believe that the mind grows 
old with the body ; and that he, whom we are now 
forced to confefs fuperior, is haftening daily to a 
level with ourfelves. By delighting to think this of 
the living, we learn to think it of the dead; and 
Fenton, with all his kindnefs for Waller, has the 
luck to mark the exadt time when his genius pafled 
the zenith, which he places at his fifty-fifth ycar» 
This is to allot the mind but a fmall portion. Intel- 
lectual decay is doubtlefs not uncommon; but it 
feems not to be univerfal. Newton was in his eighty- 
fifth year improving his chronology, a few days 
before his death; and Waller appears not, in my 
opinion, to have loft at eighty-two any part of his 
poetical power. 

His Sacred Poems do not pleafe like fome of his 
other works; but before the fatal fifty-five, had he 
written on the fame fubjedls, his fuccefs would hardly 
have been better. 

It has been the frequent lamentation of good men, 
that verfe has been too little applied to the purpofes 
of worlhip, and many attempts have been made to 
animate devotion by pious poetry. That they have 
very feldom attained their end is fufficiently known, 
and it may not be improper to enquire why they 
have mifcarried. 

Let no pious ear be offended if I advance, in op- 
polition to many authorities, that poetical devotion - 
cannot often pleafe. The doftrines of Religion may^ 
indeed be defended in a didadick poem ; and hc^ 
who has the happy power of arguing in verfe, wilH 

no-' 
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not lofe it becaufe his fubjeft is facred. A poet ihay 
defcribe the beauty and the grandeur of Nature, the 
flowers of the Spring, and the harvefts of Autumn, 
the viciffitudes of the Tide, and the revolutions of 
the Sky, and praife the Maker for his works, in lines 
which no reader Ihall lay afide. The fubjeft of the 
difputation is not piety, but the motives to piety ; 
that of the defcription is not God, but the works of 
God. 

. Contemplative piety, or the intercourfe between 
God and the human foul, cannot be poetical. Man 
admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and 
plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a 
higher ftate than poetry can confer. 

The effence of poetry is invention ; fuch invention 
as, by producing fomething unexpefled, furprifes and 
delights. The topicks of devotion are few, and being 
few are univerfally known ; but, few as they are, they 
can be made no more ; they can receive no grace from 
novelty of fentiment, and very little from novelty of 
expreffion. 

Poetry pleafes by exhibiting an idea more grateful 
to the mind than things themfelves afford. This 
cfftSt proceeds from the difplay of thofe parts of na- 
ture which attract, and the concealment of thofe 
which repel, the imagination : but Religion muft be 
Ihewn as it is ; fuppreflion and addition equally cor- 
rupt it ; and fuch as it is, it is known already. 

From poetry the reader juftly expeds, and 
from good poetry always obtains, the enlargement of 
his comprehenfion and elevation of his fancy : but 
this is rarely to be hoped by Chriftians from metri- 
cal devotion* Whatever is great, defireable, or tre- 
T z mendous^ 
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mendous, is comprifed in the name of the Supreme 
Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted; Infinity 
cannot be amplified ; Perfeftion cannot be improvedr 

The employments of pious meditation are Faith, 
Thankfgiving, Repentance^ and Supplication. Faith, 
invariably uniform, cannot be invefted by fancy with 
decorations. Thankfgiving, the moft joyful of all 
holy efFufions, yet addreffed to a Being withoufi 
pafiions, is confined to a few modes, and is to be 
felt rather than expreffed. Repentance, trembling 
in the prefence of the judge, is not at leifure for 
cadences and epithets. Supplication of man to man^ 
may diifufe itfelf through many topicks of per^ 
fuafion ; but fupplication to- God caa only cry fos 
mercy. 

Of fentiments purely religious, it will: be found thatr 
the mofl fimple expreffion is the moft fublimc.. 
Poetry lofes its luftre and its power, becaufe it i» 
applied to the decoration of fomething more excellent 
than itfelf. All that pious verfe can do is to help the 
memory, and delight the ear, and for thcfe purpofes • 
it may. be very ufelful ; but it fupplies nothing to the 
mind. The ideas of Chrillian Theology are toa 
fimple for eloquence,: too facred for fiftion, and too- 
majeftick for ornament;, to recommend them by tropes'. 
and figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror the 
fidereal hemifphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the- 
foftnefs and fmpothnefs of his Numbers; it is proper 
to confider thofe minute particulars to which a verfi*^ 
ficr muft attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in- fmoothnef* 

moft of the writers who were living when his poetry 

3 commenced* 
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commenced. The Poets of Elizabeth had attained 
an art of modulation, which was afterwards negledcd 
or forgotten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him as 
his model ; and he might have ftudied with advan- 
tage the poem of Davies *, which, though merely 
philofophicalj, yet feldom leaves the ear ungra- 
rified. 

But he was rather fmooth than ftrong ; of the fuU 
refounding line^ which Pope attributes to Dryden, he 
ias given very few examples. The critical decifion 
has given the praife of ftrength to Dcnham, and of 
fweetnefs to Waller, 

His excellence of verfificaton has fome abatc^ 
ments. He ufes the expletive do very frequently ; 
and though he lived to fee it almoft univerfally 
cjeded, was not more careful to avoid it in his laft 
compositions than in his firlt Praife had given him 
confidence ; and finding the world fatisfied, he fatis- 
Jied himfelf. 

His rhymes are fometimes weak words : fo is found 
to make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs often 
as a rhyme through his book. 

His double rhymes, in heroick verfe, have been 
cenfured by Mrs. Phillips, who was his rival in the 
tranflation of Corneille's Pompey ; and more faults 
tnight be found, were not the enquiry below at- 
tention. 

He fometimes ufes the obfolete termination of 
Terbs, as waxethy affe£leth\ and fometimes retains 

* Sir John Davies, entituled, " Nofce teipl'um. This Oracif 
** expounded in two Elegies ; I. Of Humane Knowledge ; 
•* IL Of the Soule of Man and the Immortal itie thereof, 

"'S99-" ^- ^ • , 
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the final fy liable of the preterite, as amazed, fuppofed^ 
of which I know not whether it is not to the detriment 
of our language that we have totally rejefted them. 

Of triplets he is fparing; but he did not wholly 
forbear them : of an Alexandrine he has given np 
example, 

The general charader of his poetry is elegance 
and gaiety. He is never pathetick, and very rarely 
fublime. He feems neither to have had a mind much 
elevated by nature, nor amplified by learning. Hit 
thoughts are fuch as a liberal converfation and large 
acquaintance with life would eafily fupply. Tlyey 
bad however then, perhaps, that grace of novelty 
which they are now often fuppofed to want by tljo^ 
who, having already found them in later books, do 
not know or enquire who produced them firft. Thi^ 
treatment is unjuft. Let npt the original author lof(j 
by his imitators. . . 

Praife, however, Ihould be due before it is given. 
The author of Waller's Life afcribes to him the firft 
pradllce of what Erythrseus and fome late criticks call 
Alliterationy of ufing in the fame verfe many words 
beginning with the fame letter. But this knack, 
whatever be its value, was fo frequent among early 
writers, that Gafcoigne, a writer of the fixteenth 
century, warns the young poet againft affedting itj 
Shakfpeare, in the Midfurnvier Night^s Dream, is fup- 
pofed to ridicule it; and in another play the fonxiet 
pfHojofernes fully difplays it. 

He borrows too many of his fentiments and illuf- 
trations from the old Mythology, for which it is vain 
to plead the example of ancient poets : the deities, 
which they introduced fo frequently, were confidered 

as 
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as realities, fo far as to be received by the imagination, 
whatever fober reafon might even then determine. 
But of thefe images time has tarnilhed the fplendor, 
A fiftion, not only deteded but defpifed, can never 
afford a folid bafis to any poiition, though fometimes 
it may furnilha tranfientallufion, or flight illuftration. 
No modern monarch can be much exalted by hearing 
that, as Hercules had had his club^ he has his navy. 
But of the praife of Waller, though much may 
be taken away, much will remain 5 for it cannot be 
denied that he added fomething to our elegance of 
didion, and fomething to our propriety of thought ; 
and to him may be applied what Taflb faid, with 
equal fpirit and juftice of himfelf and Guarini, 
when, having perufed the Pajior Ftdo^ he cried out, 
«* If he had not read Jminta, he had not excelled it/' 
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A S Waller profefled himfelf to have learned the 
art of verfification from Fairfax, \t has been thought 
proper to fubjoin a fpecimen of his work, whichj^ 
after Mr. Hook's tranflation, will perhaps not be 
foon reprinted. By knowing the.ftate in which 
Waller found our poetry, the reader may judge hcfVT 
much he improved it. 

I. 

Erminia*s ftecd (this while) his miilrcfle bore 
Through forrefts thicke among the fhadie trcene. 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forlore, 
Halfe in a fwoune fhc was for feare I wccne ; 
But her flit courfer fpared nere the more, 
To beare her through the defart woods unfeene 

Of her firong foes, that chasM her through the plainC| 
And ftill purluM, but ftiU purfu'd in vaine. 

2. 

Like as the wearic hounds at laft retire, 
WindleiTe, difpleafed, from the fruitlefle chace, 
When the (lie beaft Tapifht inbufh :M\d brire. 
No art nor paines can rovvfe out of his place ; 
The Chriftian knights fo full of fliame and ira 
Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace ! 

Yet dill the fearfull Dame fled, fvvift as winde. 

Nor euer ftaid, nor eucr lookt bchinde, 

3- 

Through thicke and thinne, all night, all day, (he driued, 
Withouten comfort, companie, or guide, 
Her plaints and teares with cucry thought reuiued, 
She heard and faw her greefe5?, but nought befide. 
l>ut when the funne his burning chariot dlued 
In Thetis waue, and wearie teame vntidc, 
pQn lordans fandie hanks hercourfe flie ftaid, 
At laft, there downc Ihc light, and downe fhe laid. 

4, Her 



Her tc^cs, her drinkc 5 her food, her fbrrowings^ 
This was her diet that vnhappie night: 
3ut fleepe (tliat fwcet repofe and quiet brings) 
To cafe the greefes of difcontented wight, 
Spred foorth his tender, foft, and nimble wings» 
I^ his dull armes foulding the virgin bright ; 
And loue, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this £urc Ladic flcpl* 

5- 

The birds av^akte her with their morning fong. 

Their warbling muficke p^arft her tender care. 

The murmuring brookes and whiftling windes among 

The ratling boughes, and leaues, their parts did beare ; 

Her eies vnclos.'d beheld the groues along 

Pf fwaines andfhepherd groomes, that dwellings weare;^ 

And that fweet noife, birds winds, 4nd waters fent, 

Proupkte again the virgin to lament. 

6. 
Her plaints were interrupted with a found. 
That feem'd from thickeft bu(hes to proceed. 
Some iolly fhepherd fung a luftie round, 
And to his: voice had tun*d his oaten reed ; 
Thither (he went, an old man there flie found, 
(At whofe right hand his little flock did feed) 
Sat making bafkets, his three fonnes among. 
That learn'd their fathers art, and learned his fong, 

. . 7- . .. 

Beholding one in -fiiiriing armes appeare^ ' • 

The feelie man and his were fore difmaid;- 

But fwcet Ei-minia comforted their feare. 

Her ventall vp, her vifage open laid, 

Tfpu happie folke, of heau'n beloued deare, 

"Work on (quoth (he) upon your harmlefle traid, 
Thefe dr^adfuU armes I beare no warfare bring 
To your fwcet toile, nor thofe fwcet tunes you fitig. - 

8. But 
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12. 

Time was (for each one hath his doting time^ 
Thefc filucr locks were golden treiTes than) 
That co,untrie life 1 hated as a crime. 
And from the forrefts fweet contentment ran^ 
To Memphis' {lately pallace would I clime. 
And there became the mightie Caliphes man. 

And though I buta firaple gardner wearc. 

Yet could I marke abufes, fee and heare. 

Entifed on with hope of future gainc, 

I fufFred long what did my foule difpleafe; 

But when my youth was fpent, my hope was vaine^ 

I felt my native llrength at laft decreafe ; 

I gan my lofle of luftie yecres complaine, 

And wilht I had enjoy*d the countries peace; 

I bod the court farewell, and with content 

My later age here have I quiet fpent. 

14. 
While thus he fpake, Erminia hulht and ftill 
His wife difcourfes heard, with great attention. 
His fpeeches graue thofe idle fancies kill, 
- Which in her troubled foule bred fuch diifention ; 
After much thought reformed was her will, 
Within thofe woods to dwell was her intention. 
Till fortune ftiould occafion new afford. 
To turne her home to her defired Lord. 

She faid therefore, O (hepherd fortunate ! 

That troubles fome didft whilom feele and proue, 

Yet liueft now in this contented ftate, 

Let my milhap thy thoughts to pitie moue, 

To entertaine me as a willing mate 

In fhepherds life, which I admire and louc; 
Within thefe pleafant groues perchance my hart. 
Of li^r difcomfarts, may vnload fome part. 

j6. If 
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16. 

If gold or wealth of moft cftccmcd deare, 
If Jewels rich, thou diddcft hold in prife. 
Such Itorc thereof, fuch plcntie liaue 1 feen. 
As to a greedLs minde might well fufhce : 
With that downe trickled many a filuer tcare, 
Two chriftall ftreames fell from her watrie eies ; 
P;irt of her fad misfortunes than fhe told, 
And wept> and with her wept that fhepherd ol<J* 

With fpeeches kinde^ he gan the virgin dcarc 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide; 
His ag^d wife there made her homely chcare. 
Yet welcomde her, and plaft her by her fide. 
The Princefle dond a poorc paftoraes geare, 
A kerchicfe courfe vpon her head fhe tide ; 
But yet her geftures and her Jookcs (I geffc) 
Were fuch, as iU.befeem'd a fhepherdeiTe. 

18. 

Not thofe rude garments could ohfcure, and hide 
The hcau'iUy beautie of her angels face, 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifidc, 
Or ough^ cjifparag'de, by thofe labours bacc ; 
Her little flocks to pafture vs,ouId flie guide. 
And milk(j her goates, and in their folds them place. 
Both chcefe and butter could Ihe make, and frame 
Hpr felfc to pleafe the (hepherd and his dame. 
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OF Mr. JOHN POMFRET nothing b known 
but from a flight and confufed account prefixed 
to his poems by a namelefs friend ; who relates, that 
he was the fon of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, redor of 
Luton in Bedfordfhire; that he was bred at Cam-- 
bridge*; entered into orders, and was refitor of 
Maiden in Bedfordfliire, and might have rifen in the 
Church ; but that, when he applied to Dr. Compton^: 
bifhop of London, for inftitution to a living of cor-: 
liderable value, to which he had been prefcnted, he 
found a troublefome obftrudtion raifed by a malicious 
interpretation of feme palfage in his Choice \ from 
'Which it was inferred, that he confidered happinefs 
s$ more likely to be found in the company of a 
miftrefs than of a wife. 

This reproach w^as eafily obliterated: for it had 
happened to Pomfret as to all other men who plan 
Ichemes of life; he had' departed from his purpofc, 
sind was then married. 

* He was of Qneen's College there, and, by the Univerfity 
fegiftcr, appears to have taken his Bachelor's degree in 1684, 
^nd his Mailer's in 1698. H. 

The 
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The malice of his enemies had however a very 
fatal confequence: the delay conftrained his atten- 
dance in London, where he caught the fmall-pox, 
and died in 1703, in the thirty-fixth year of his age. 
He publifhed his poems in 1699; and has been 
always the favourite of that clafs of readers, who, 
without vanity or criticffm, feek only their own 
amufement. 

His Choice exhibits a fyftem of life adapted to 
common notions, and equal to common expedations; 
fuch a date as affords plenty and tranquillity, without 
exclufion of intellectual pleafures. Perhaps no corn- 
pofition in our language has been oftener perufed 
than Pomfret's Choice. 

In his other poems there is an eafy volubility; 
the pleafure of fmooth metre is afforded to the ear, 
and the mind is not oppreffed with ponderous or 
entangled with intricate fentiment. He pleafes many, 
and he who pleafes many muit have fome fpecies ot 
merit* 
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OF the Earl of Dorfet the charaAer has been 
drawn fo largely and fo elegantly by Prior, to 
Mrhom he was familiarly known, that nothing can be* 
added by a cafual hand; and, as its author is (o ge<- 
aerally read, it would be ufclefs officioufnefs to 
tranfcribe it, 

CHARLES SACKVILLE was born January 24, 
1637. Having been educated under a private tutor, 
he travelled into Italy, and returned a little b6foce 
the Reiloration. He was chofen into the firlt parlia- 
ment that was called, for Eaft Grinftead in Suflfer, 
and foon became a favourite of Charles the Second ; 
but undertook no publick employment, being too 
eager of the riotous and licentious pleafures which 
young men of high rank, who afpired to be thought 
Wits, at that time imagined themfelves intitled ta 
indulge. 

One of thefc frolicks has, by the indullry of 

Wood, come down to pofterity. SackviUe, who 

was then Lord Buckhuril, with Sir Charles Sedlejr 

^md Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in 

I Bow* 
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Bow-ftrect by Covent-gardcn, and, going into ihi 
balcony, expofed themfelves to the populace in very 
indecent poftures. At laft, as they grew warmer^ 
Sedley flood forth naked, and harangued the popu- 
lace in fuch profane language, that the publick in* 
dignation was awakened ; the crowd attempted to 
force the door, and, being repulfed, drove in the 
performers with ftones^ and broke the windofws of 
the houfe. 

For this mifdemeanour they were indided, and 
Sedley was fined five hundred pounds : what was 
the femence of the others is net known. Sedley 
employed Killigrew and another to procure a re«- 
miffion from the King ; but (mark the friendfhip of 
the dififolute !) they begged the fine for themfelvcsi: 
and exadted it to the laft groat. 

In 1665, Lord Buckhurft attended the t)uke of; 
York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ; and was in 
the battle of June 3j when eighteen great Duteh 
fliips were taken, fourteen others were deftreyed, 
and Opdam the admiral, who engaged the Duke, 
was blown up befide him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is faid t6 have 
compofed the celebrated fong, TJ? all you Ladies now 
iU landy with equal tranquillity of mind and promp- 
titude of wit. Seldom any fplendid ftory is wholly 
true. I have heard from the late Earl of Orrery,' 
who was likely to have good hereditary intelligence, 
that Lord Buckhurft had been a week employed upon 
it, and only retouched or finifhed it on the memora- 
ble evening* But even this, whatever it may fubtraft 
from his facility, leaves him his courage. 

He 
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He was foon after made a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and fent on fhort embaffies to France. 

In 1674, the eftate of his uncle James Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlefex, came to him by its owner's death, 
and the title was conferred on him'the year after. In 
1677, he became, by the death of his father, Earl 
of Dorfet, and inherited the eftate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his firft wife, of the fa- 
mily of Bagot, who left him no child, he married a 
daughter of the Earl of Northampton, celebrated 
both for beauty and underftanding. 

He received fome favourable notice from King 
James; but foon found it neceffary to oppofe the 
violence of his innovations, and with fome other 
lords appeared in Weftminfter-hall to countenance 
the bifhops at their trial. 

As enormities grew every day lefs fupportable, he 
found it neceffary to concur in the Revolution. He. 
was one of thofe lords who fat every day in council 
to preferve the publick peace, after the King's de- 
parture^, and, what is not the moft illuftrious acflion 
of his life, was employed to condudt the Princefs 
Anne to Nottingham wiih a guard, fuch as might 
alarm the populace, as they paffed, with falfe appre- 
henfions of her danger. Whatever end may be de- 
figned, there is always fomething defpicable in a 
trick. 

He became, as may be eafily fuppofed, a favourite 
of King William, who, the day after his accefiion, 
made him lord chamberlain of the houfehold, and 
gave him afterwards the garter. He happened to be 
among thofe that were toffed with the King in an 
open boat fixteen hours, in very rough and cold 

Vol. IX. U wea- 
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weather, on the coaft of Holland. His health after-' 
wards declined; and on January 19, 1705-6, hcf 
died at Bath. 

He was a man whofe elegance and judgement were 
univerfally confeflcd, and whofe bounty to the learned 
and witty was generally known. To the indulgent 
afFeftion of the publick, Lord Rochefter bore ample 
tcftimony in this remark : / know not bow it is, hut 
Lord Buckhurft may do what he will, yet is never in 
the wrong. 

If fuch a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder 
that his works were praifed. Dryden, whom, if 
Prior tells truth, he difiingiiifhed by his benefkence^ 
and who lavifhed his blandifhments on thofe who are 
not known to have fo well deferved them, undertak- 
ing to produce authors of our own country fuperiof 
to thofe of antiquity, fays, I would injlance your Lord* 
Jhip in fatire^ and Shakfpeare in tragedy. Would it 
be imagined that, of this rival to antiquity, all the 
fatires were little perfonal invedtives, and that hi* 
longeft compofition was a fong of eleven ftanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praife 
falls on the encomiaft, not upon the author ; whofe 
performances are, what they pretend to be, the cfFu- 
lions of a man of wit \ gay, vigorous, and airy. Hi* 
verfes to Howard fhew great fertility of mind, and 
his Dorinda has been iaiitated by Pope. 
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GEORGE STEPNEY, defcended from the Step^ 
neys of Pendigraft in Pembrokefliirc, was 
born at Weftminfter in 1663. Of his father's condi^ 
tion or fortune we have no account. Having received 
the firft part of his education at Weftminfter, where 
he paffed fix years in the College, he went at nine- 
teen to Cambridge *, where he continued a friendfliip 
begun at fchdbl with Mr. Montague, afterwards Earl 
of Halifax. They came to London together, and 
are faid to have been invited into publick life by 
the Duke of Dorfet. 

His qualifications recommended him to many 
foreign employments, fo that his time feems to have 
been fpent in negociations. In 1692 he was fent 
envoy to the Eleftor of Brandenburgh ; in 1693 ^^ 
the Imperial Court; in 1694 to the Eleftor of Sax- 
ony; in 1696 to the Eledors of Mentzand Cologne, 
and the Congrefs at Francfort; in 1698 a fecond 
time to Brandenburgh ; in 1699 to the King of 
Poland; in 1701 again to the Emperor; and in 1706 

* He was entered of Trinity College, and took hit Maftcr*f 
4igr$c in 1689. H. 

V 1 to 
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to the States GencraK In 1697 he was made one of 
the commiflioners of trade. His life was bufy, and 
not long. He died in 1707 ; and is buried in Weft- 
minfter Abbey, with this epitaph, which Jacob tran- 
fcribed: 

H. S. E. 

Georgius Stepneius, Armigcr, 

Vir 

Ob Ingenii acumen, 

Literanim Scientiam, 

Morum Suavitatem, 

Rerum Ufum, 

Yirorum AmplifGmorum Confuetadinem 

Linguae, Styli, ac Vitae Eleganiiatn, 

Praeclara Officia cum Brits^niae turn Europae pneftka. 

Sua aetate multum celebratus, 

Apud pofterqs ffH^ppr pcjebrwidwj ; 

Plurimas ^gatioi^e^ ohiit 

Ea Fide, Diligentia, ap Felicitate, 

Ut Auguftiffimorum J^rincip\;pf\ 

Gulielmi & Annx 

Spem in illo repofitam 

Nunquam fefellcrit, 

Haud rare fuperavcrit. 

Poft longum honorum Curfura 

Brevi Temporis Spatio confediun. 

Cum Naturae parum, Famae latis vixerat, 

Animam ad s^ltiora afpirantem placide efflavit* 

On the Left Hand, 

G.S. 

Ex Equeftri Fan;ulia Stepneiorum^ 

*De Pendegraft, in Comits^ta 

Pembrochienii oriundus, 

Weftmonafterii natus eft, A. D. 1665. 
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Ele£lus in Collegium 
Sanfti Petri Weftmonaft. A. 1676. , 

San£ti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 
ConfiikurioFuav^jaibug- Commercii 

Cura commifla eft 1697. 

Chelfeiae mortuus, &, comitante 

Magna Procenim 

Frequentia, hue elatus, 1707. 

It IS reported that the juvenile compofitions of 
Stepney made grey authors blujh. I know not whether 
his poems will appear fuch wonders to the prefent 
.age. One cannot always eafily find the reafon for 
which the world has fometimes confpired to fquander 
praife. It is not very unltkely that he wrote very 
early as well as he ever wrote; and the performances 
of youth have many favourers, becaufe the authors 
yet lay no claim to publick honours, and are there- 
fore not considered as rivals by the diftributors of 
famc« 

, He apparently profefied himfelf a poet, and added 
hts name to thofe of the other Wits in the vcrfion of 
Juvenah hut he is a very licentious tranilator, and 
^oes not recompenfe his negled: /of the author by 
beauties of his own. In his original poems, now 
and then, a happy line may perhaps be foqnd, and 
now and then^ a fliort compofirion may give plcafure. 
But there is, in the whole, little either of the grace 
of wit, or the vigour of nature. 
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JOHN PHILIPS iHras born on the 30th of De- 
cember, 1676, at Bampton in Oxfordlhire; of 
which place his father Dr. Stephen Philips, archdea- 
con of Salop, was minifter. The firft part of his 
education was domeliick; after which he wasfent to 
Winchefter, where, as we are told by Dr. Sewel, 
his biographer, he. was foon diftinguilbed by the 
fuperiority of his exercifes ; and, what is lefs eafily 
to be credited, fo much endeared himfelf to his 
fchoolfellows by his civility and good-nature, that 
they, without murmur or ill-will, faw him indulged 
bv the mafter with particular immunities. It is 
related, that, when he was at fchool, he feldom 
mingi' d in play with the other boys, but retired to 
his chamber ; where his fovereign pleafure was to fit, 
hour after hour, while his hair was combed by fome- 
body, whofe fervice he tound means to procure*. 

At 

* Ifaac Voffius relates, that he alfo delighted in having his 
hair cotnbtd when he could have it done by barbers or other 
perfons Ikilled in the rules of p'oibdy Of the paffage that con- 
taios this ridiculous fanc), the following is a tranllation: **Many 

** pcopte 
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At fchool he became acquainted with the poets 
ancient and modern, and fixed his attention particu* 
larly on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himfelf at Chrift-church, a 
college at that time in the higheft reputation, by the 
tranfmiffion of Bufby's fcholars to the care firft of 
Fell, and afterwards of Aldrich. Here he was diftin- 
guiihed as a genius eminent among the eminent, and 
for friendlhip particularly intimate with Mr. Smith, 
the author of Fh^sdra and Hippolytus. The profelCfion 
which he intended to follow was that of Phyfick; 
and he took much delight in Natural Hiiiory, of 
which Botany was his favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends and to 
the, univerfity; till about 1703 he extended it to a 
wider circle by the Splendid Shilling, which ft ruck 
the publick attention with a mode of writing new 
and unexpected. 

This performance raifed him fo high, that when 
Europe refounded with the viftory ot Blenheim, he 
was, probably with an occult oppofnion to Addifon, 
employed to deliver the acclamation of the Tories. 
It is faid that he would willingly have declined the 
taik, but that his friends urged it upon him. It 

•* people take delight in the rubbing of their limbs, and the 
** combing of their hair; but thefe excrcifes would delight much 
•* more, if the fervants at the baths, and of the barbers, were 
♦* fo (kilful in this art, that they could exprefs any meaiures with 
" their fingers. I remember that more than once I have fallen 
•* into the hands of men of thjs fort, who could imitate any mea- 
** furc of fongs in combing the hair, fo as fometimes to exprefs 
•' very intelligibly Iambics, Trochees, Dadtyls, &c. from whence 
•• there arofe to me no fmall delight." See his Treatife de Foe- 
.fn;|tum caqtu & yiribus Rythmi. Oxon. 1673, p. 62. H. 

U 4 appears 
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appears that he wrote this poem at the houfe of 
Mr. St. John. 

Blenheim was publifhed in 1705. The next year 
produced his greatefl: work> the poem upon Gder^ 
in two books; which was received with loud pratfes^ 
and continued long to be read, as an imitation of 
Virgil's Georgici, which needed not fliun the prefencc 
of the original. 

He then grew probably more confident of his own 
abilities^ and began to meditate a poem on the Loft 
Day; a fubjed: on which no mind can hope to equal 
expedation. 

This work he did not Uve to finiih ; his difeafea^ 
a flow confumption and an afthma^ put a ftop to his 
ftudies; and on Feb. 15, 1708^ at the beginning of 
his thirty-third year, put an end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford ; and 
Sir Simon Harcourty afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
gave him a monument in Weftminfter Abbey, 
1 he infcription at Weftminfter was written, as I have 
beard, by Dr. Atterbury^ though commonly given to 
Dr. Freind. 



His 
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His Epitaph at Hereford : 

JOHANNES PHILIPS 

Obut.5d5eFeb.Aanc>{|-;^;^7j8;^ 

Cujus 

Oflafi requirasi banc Urnam infpice; 

Si ingcnium ncfciasj ipfius Opera confule ; 

Si Tumtibm defidcras, 

Templum adi Wcjim^naflirknfi : 

Qiialis qtiantufqiie Vir fuerit, 

Dicat elegana ilia & preclara, 

Qu^ ccnotaphium ibi decorat, 

Infcriptio, 

Qpam interim erga Cognates plus & officiofus, 

Teftetur hoc faxum 

A Maria Philips Matre ipfms piaitiJIiina, 

Dilcfti Filii Mamori^ non fine Lacrymis dicatuiiu 

His Epitaph at Weflminfter : 

Herefordiae conduntur O0a, 

Hoc in Delubro flatuitur ImagOp 

Britanniam oniiicai pervagatur Fama 

JOH AN Nl S PHILIPS: 

Qpi Viris bonis doAifque juxta charus^ 

Immortale faum Ingcnium> 

Euriditione miiltiplici cxcultum, 

Miro anhiii candore^ 

Exiniia mo mm fimplicitatc 

Honcftavit* 

Litterarum Amceniorttm fitiitii 

Quam Wintonias Puer fentire coeperat, 

Inter ^dis Chrifti Akmnos j uglier explevit, 

III illo Mufaiiim Domicilio 

Praeciaris jEmulorum ftndiis excitatus, 

Optimis fcrlbcndi Magiftris femper nitcntus, 

Carmlna fermone Patrio compofuit 
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A Gratis Latinifi|iae fontibns feliciter deda£t«t I 

Atticis Romanifquc auribus omnino digna, 

Vcrfuum quippc Harraoniam 

Rythmo didiccrat. 

Antique illo, libero multiformi 

Ad res ipfas apto prorfus, & attemperato, 

Non numeric in eundem fere orbcm redeuntibus, 

Non Qaufular^tp fimiliter cadentium fono 

Mctiri : 
Uni in hoc laudis genere Miltono fecundus, 

Primoque pcene Par. 

Res feu Tenues, feu Grandes> feu Mediocres 

Ornandas fumferat, 

Nufquam, non quod decuit, 

£t videty & afliecutus eft, 

Egregius, quocunque Stjlura vcrtcrct, 

Fandi autlior, & Modorum artifex. 

Fas fit Huic, 

Aufp licjt a tu^ Metrorum Lege difccderc 

O Poefis Anglicanae Pater, atque Conditor, Chaucerep 

Alterum tibi latus claudere, 

Vatum certe Cincres, tuos undique ftipantium 

Non dedeccbit Chorum. 

Simon Harcourt Miles, 

Viri bene dc fc, de Litteris meriti 

Quoad viveret Fautor, 

Poft Obitum pie mcmor, 

Hoc illi Saxum poni voluit. 

J. Philips, Stephani, S. T. P. Archidiaconi 

Salop, Filius, natus eft Bamptonise 

Inagro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676. 
Obiit Herefordiae, Feb. 15, 1708. 

Philips has been always praifed, without contra- 
diftion, as a man modcft, blamelefs, and pious ; who 
bore narrownefs of fortune without difcontcnt, and 
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tedious and painful maladies without impatience; 
beloved by thofe that knew him, but not ambitious 
to be known. He was probably not formed for a 
wide circle. His converfation is commended for its 
innocent gaiety, which feems to have flowed only 
among his intimates, for I have been told, that he 
was in company filent and barren, and employed only 
upon the pleafures of his pipe. His addidlion to 
tobacco is mentioned by one of his biographers, who 
remarks that in all his writings, except Bkn/jeim, he 
has found an opportunity of celebrating the fragrant 
fume. In common life be was probably one of thofc 
who pleafe by not offending, and whofe perl'on was 
loved becaufe his writings were admired. He died 
honoured and lamented, before any part of his re- 
putation had withcicd, and before his patron St. 
John had difgraced him. 

His works are few. I'he Splendid Shilling has the 
uncommon merit of an original dtfign, uilefs it may 
be thought precluded by the ancient Centos, Vo 
degrade the founding words and ftarcly conftruftion 
of Milton, by an application to the lowed and moft 
trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momentary 
triumph over that grandeur which hitherto held i;s 
captives in admiration ; the words and things are pre- 
fented with a new appearance, and novelty is always 
grateful where it gives no pain. 

But the merit of fuch performances begins and 
ends with the firll author. He that fhould again 
adapt Milton's phrafe to the grol's incidents of com- 
mon life, and even adapt it with more art, which 
would not be difHcuU, mufl yet expert but a fmall 
part of the praife which Philips has obtained ; he 

can 
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can only hope to be confidered as the repeater of a| 
jcft. 

** The parody on Milton/* feys Gildon, *' js the] 
'* only tolerable produftion of its aythor/* This isj 
a ceiifure too dogmatical and violenc* The poem ofl 
Blenheim was never denied to be tolerable^ even bff 
ibofc who do not allow its fupreme excellence* It 
is indeed the pueni of a fcholar, all inexpert af war; , 
of a man who writes books from books* and ftudies 
the world in a college. He feems to have formed! 
his ideas of the field of Bknbeim from the battles of] 
the heroic ages, or the tales of chivalry, with veryj 
little comprehenfion of the qualities neceirary to the ! 
compofition of a modern hero, which Addilbn hasj 
difplayed with fo much propriety. He makes Mmrh 
barmgh behold at a diftance the flaiighter made by 1 
Tdllard^ then hafte to encounter and reftrain him> 
and mow his way through ranks made headlefs by J 
his fword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates] 
them very injudicioufly* Detbrmity is eafily copied ; I 
and whatever there is in Milton which the reader 
wiflies away, all that is obfolerc^ peculiar, or licen* 
tiouf, is accumulated with great care by Philips. 
Milton's verfe was harmonious, in proportion to the 
■ general ftate of our metre in Milton's age; and, if 
he had written after the improvements made by 
Dry den, it is reafonable to believe that bt woul^ 
have admitted a more pleafing modulation of num- 
bers into his work; but Philips fits down with a 
refolution to make no more mufick than he found; 
to want all that his maSer wanted, though he is very 
-far from having what his maftcr bad. Thofc afperitieSi 
■I*-' there- 
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therefore, that are venerable in the Paradife Lojl^ arc 
conteiDptible in the Blenheifiu 

There is a Latin ode written to his patron St. 
Johu> in return for a prefent of wine and tobacco, 
which cannot be paiied without notice. It is gay 
and elegant, and exhibits feveral artful accommoda* 
tions of claflick expreffions to new purpofes. It 
feems better rurned than the odes of Hannes'^M 

To the poem on Cider^ written in imitation of the 
Georgkks^ may be given this peculiar praife^ that it 
is grounded in truth; that the precepts which it 
contains are exaft and juft; and that it is therefore, 
at once, a book of entertainment and of fcience. 
This I was told by Millerj the great gardener and 
botanift, whofe cxpreflion was, that there were man/ 
hooks wriUen on the fame fubjeS in profe^ which u& mi 
iontain fa much truth as that p&em^ 

In the difpofition of his matter, fo as to Inter fperfc 
precepts relating to the culture of trees with fenti- 
mentsmore generally alluring, and in eafy and grace- 
ful tranfitlons from one fubjedt to another, he has 
very diligently imitated his mailer; but he unhap- 
pily pleafed himfelf with blank verfe^ and fuppofed 
that the numbers of Milton, which imprefs the mind 
with veneration, combined as they are with fubjefls 

* This ode T am willing to mt;ntiOD, becaufe there feems ta 
be an error in all the printed capieSj which is, I Hnd^ retained in 
the laft. They all read ; 

Qiiam Gratia rum cura deccnlinnn 
01 O! labellis cui Venus in fidct. 

The author probably wrote, 

Quam Gratiarum ciira decentium 
Orn^t; labellis cui Venus infidet* Dr« Jp 
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of inconceivable grandeur, could be fuftained by 
images which at moft can rife only to elegance^ 
Contending angels may fliake the regions of Heaven 
in blank verfej but the flow of equal meafures, 
and the embellifhment of rhyme, muft recommend 
to our attention the art of engrafting, and decide the 
merit of the redjireak and pearmain. 

What ftudy could confer, Philips had obtained; 
but natural deficience cannot be fupplied. He feems 
not born to greatnefs and elevation. He is never 
lofty, nor does he often furprife with unexpeded 
excellence; but perhaps to his laft poem may be 
applied what Tuily faid of the work of Lucretius, 
that it is written with much art^ though with few 
blazes of genius. 

The following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, 
upon the works of Philips, has been tranfcribed 
from the Bodleian manufcripts, 

" A Prefatory Difcourfe to the poem on Mr. Philips^ 
with a charafter of his writings, 

*' It is altogether as equitable fome account IhouM 
be given of ihofe who have diftinguifhed themfelves 
by their writings, as of thofe who are renowned fof 
great aftions. It is but reafonable they, who cotl'* 
tribute fo much to the immortality of others, fliould 
have fome fhare in it themfelves; and fince their 
genius only is difcovered by their works, itisjuft 
that their virtues Ihould be recorded by their friends. 
For no modeft men (as the perfon I write of was in 
perfedion) will write their own panegyricks ; and it 
is very hard that they fliould go without reputation, 
only becaufe they the more deferve it. The end of 
6 v^rit* 
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tviitlng Lives is for the imitation of the readers. It 
will be in the power of very few to imitate the Duke 
of Marlborough ; we muft be content wi:h admiring 
his great qualities and adbns, without hopes of foU 
lowing them* The private and focial virtues arc 
more cafily tranfcribed. The Life of Cowley is 
more inCtruftive^ as well as more fine, than any wc ^ 
have in our language* And it is to be wilhed, fincc 
Mr. Philips had fo many of the good qualities of 
that poet, that I had fome of the abilities of his 
hiftorian* 

The Grecian philofophers have had their Lives 
written, their morals commendedj and their fayings 
recorded. Mr* Philips had all the virtues to which 
moft of them only pretended, and aH their integrity 
without any of their affeftation* 

The French are very juft to eminent men in thb 
point J not a learned man nor a poet can die, but all 
Europe muft be acquainted with his accoinplifliments- 
They give praife and expe^ft it in their turns: they 
commend their Patrus and Molieres as well as their 
Condes and Turennes; their PeUifons and Racines 
have their elogies^ as well as the prince whom they 
celebrate I and their poemsj their mercuries, and 
orations, nay tbeir very gazettes, are filled with the 
praifes of the learned* 

I am fatisfiedj had they a Philips among them, 
and known how to value himi had they one of his- 
learning, his temper^ but above ail of that particu- 
lar turn of humour, that altogether new genius, he 
had been an example to their poets^ and a fuhjeft 
of their panegyrlcka, and perhaps fet in competitiont 
with the ancients, to whom only h e ought to fubmit- 
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I {ball therefore endeavour to do juftice to his me- 
iDorjr, fince nobody clfe undertakes k. And indeed 
I can aiGgn no caufe why fomany of his acquaintance 
(that are as willing and more able than myfelf to 
give an account of him) Ihould forbear to celebrate 
the memory of one fo dear to them, but only that 
they look upon it as a work entirely belonging to me* 

I fliall content myfelf with giving only a charafter 
of the perfon and his writings, without meddling 
with the tranfa£tions of his life, which was altogc* 
thcr private : I ihall only make this known obfer- 
vation of his family, that there was fcarcely fo many 
extraordiuary men in any one, 1 have been acquainted 
with five of his brothers (of which three are flill 
living), all men of fine parts^ yet all of a very 
unlike temper and genius. So that their fruitful 
mother, like the mother of the gods, fecms to have 
produced a numerous oflfspring, all of different 
though uncommon faculties. Of the livings neither 
their modefty nor the humour of the prcfent age, 
permits me to fpeak: of the dead, I may fay fome- 
thing. 

One of them had made the greateft progrefs in 
the ftudy of the law of nature and nations of any 
one I know. He had perfectly maftcred> and even 
improved, the notions of Grotius, and the more 
refined ones of PuffendorfF. He could refute Hobbes 
with as much folidity as fome of greater name^ and 
expofe him with as much wit as Echard* That noble 
fiudy, which requires the greateft reach of reafon 
and nicety of diftinftion, was not at all difficult to 
him, 'Twas a national Jofs to be deprived of one 
who underftood a fcience fo neceffary, and yet fo 
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unknown in England. I fhall add only, he had the 
fame honefty and fincerity as tke perfon I write of, 
but more heat: the former was more inclined to 
argue, the latter to divert: one employed his reafon 
more; the other his imagination : the former had 
been well qualified for thofe pofts, which the mo- 
defty of the latter made him refufe. His other dead 
brother would have been an ornament to the college 
of which he was a member. He had a genius either 
for poetry or oratory ; and, though very young, 
compofed feveral very agreeable pieces. In all pro- 
bability he would have wrote as finely as his brother 
did nobly. He might have been the Waller, as the 
other was the Milton, of his time. The one might 
celebrate Marlborough, the other his beautiful 
offspring. This had not been fo fit to defcribe the 
adtions of heroes as the virtues of private men. In 
a word, he had been fitter for my place ; and, while 
his brother was writing upon the greateft men that 
any age ever produced, in a ftyle equal to them, he 
might have ferved as a panegyrift on him. 

This is all I think neceffary to fay of his family. 
I (hall proceed to himfelf afid his writings; which 
I fliall firft treat of, becaufe I know they are cenfured 
by fome our of envy, and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid ShiUing, which is far the leaft con- 
"fiderable, has the more general reputation, and per- 
haps hinders the charaftcr of the reft. The ftyle 
agreed fo well with the burlefque, that the ignorant 
thought it could become nothing elfe. Every body 
is pleafed with that work. But to judge rightly of 
the other requires a pcrfedl maftery of poetry and 
criticifm, a juft contempt of the little turns and 
Vol. IX. X witti- 
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witticifms now in vogue, and, above all, a perfect 
underftanding of poetical didion and defcription. 

All that have any tafte of poetry will agree, that 
the great burlcfque is much to be preferred to the 
low. It is much eafier to make a great thing appear 
little, than a little one great : Cotton and others of 
a very low genius have done the former; but Philips, 
Garth, and Boileau, only the latter. 

A pifture in miniature is every painter's talent ; 
but a piece for a cupola, where all the figures are 
enlarged, yet proportioned to the eye, requires a 
mailer's hand. 

It muft ftill be more acceptable than the low bur- 
. lefque, becaufe the images of the latter are mean and 
filthy, and the language itfelf entirely unknown to all 
men of good breeding. The ftyle of Billingfgate 
would not make a very agreeable figure at St. 
Janies's. A gentleman would take but little pleafure 
in language, which he would think it hard to be ac- 
cofted in, or in reading words which he could not 
pronounce without blufliing. The lofty burlefque is 
the more to be admired, becaufe, to write it, the au- 
thor muil be matter of two of the mod different ta- 
lents in nature. A talent to find out and expofe 
what is ridiculous, is very different from that which 
is to raife and elevate. We muft read Virgil and 
Milton for the one, and Horace and Hudibras. for 
the other. We know that the authors of excellent 
comedies have often tailed in the grave ftyle, and the 
tragedian as often in comedy. Admiration and 
Laughter are of fuch oppofite natures, that they are 
feldom created by the fame perfon. The man of mirth 
is always obferving the follies and wcakneflTes, the 
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ferious writer the virtues or crimes, of mankind ; one 
is pleafed with contemplating a beau, the other a hero: 
even from the fame objed: they would draw different 
ideas : Achilles w^ould appear in very different lights 
to Therfites and Alexander ; the one would admire 
the courage and greatnefs of his foul; the other 
would ridicule the vanity and raflmefs of his temper. 
As the fatyrift fays to Hanibal : 

' «— I curre per Alpes 

Ut puerls placeas, & declamatio fias. 

The contrariety 6f ftyle to the fubjedt pleafes the 
more ftrongly, becaufe it is more furprifing ; the 
expeiftation of the reader is pleafantly deceived, who 
expefts an humble ftyle from the fubjedt, or a great 
fubjeft from the ftyle. It pleafes the more univer- 
fally, becaufe it is agreeable to the tafte both of the 
grave and the merry ; but more particularly fo to 
thofe who have a relilh of the beft writers, and the 
nobleft fort of poetry. I Ihail produce only one paf- 
fage out of this poet, which is the misfortune of his 
Galligafkins 2 

My Galligafkins, which have long withftood 

The winter's fury and encroaching frofts, 

By time fubdued (what will not time fubdue !) 

This is admirably pathetical, and fliews very well 
the vicifTitudes of fublunary things. The reft goes 
on to a prodigious height; and a man in Greenland 
could hardly have made a more pathetickand terrible 
complaint. Is it not furprifing that the fubjcd Ihould 
be fo mean, and the vcrTe fo pompous, that the leaft 
things in his poetry, as in a microfcope, ihould grow 
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great and formidable to the eye ; efpecially confidcr^ 
ing that, not underftanding French, he had no model 
for his ftyle? that he fliould have no writer to imitate^ 
and himfelf be inimitable ? that he fbould do all this be- 
fore he was twenty? at an age which is ufually pleafed 
with a glare of falfe thoughts, little turns, and un- 
natural fuftian ? at an age, at which Cowley, Dry den, 
and I had almoft faid Virgil, were inconfiderable ? So 
foon was his imagination at its full ftrength, his judge- 
ment ripe, and his humour complete. 

This poem was written for his own diverfion, with- 
out any deiign of publication. It was communicated 
but to me : but foon fpread, and fell into the hands of 
pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben 
Bragge ; and impudently faid to be corrected by the 
author^ This grievance is now grown more epidemi- 
cal; and no man now has a right to his own thoughts, 
or a title to his own writings. Xenophon anfwercd 
the Perfian, who demanded his arms, " We* have 
^^ nothing now left but our arms and our valour; if 
** we furrender the one, how ihall w^e make ufe of 
" the other ?" Poets have nothing but their wits and 
their writings ; and if they are plundered of the lat- 
ter, I don't fee what good the former can do them. 
To pirate, and publicly own it, to prefix their names 
to the works they fteal, to own and avow the theft, 
I believe, was never yet heard of but in England. 
It will found oddly to pofterity, that, in a polite na- 
tion, in an enlightened age, under the diredlion of 
the moft wife, moft learned, and moft generous en- 
couragers of knowledge in the world, the property of 
a mechanick (hould be better fecured than that of a 
fcholar ; that the pooreft manual operations Ihould 
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be more valued than the noblefl: produfts of the 
brain : that it Ihould he felony to rob a cobler of a 
pair of Ihoes, and no crime to deprive the author of 
his whole fubfiftence ; that nothing ihould make a 
man a fure title to his own writings but the ftupidity 
of them ; that the works of Dryden fliould meet with 
lefs encouragement than thofe of his own, Flecknoe, 
orBlackmore; that Tillotfon and St. George, Tom 
Thumb and Temple, ihould be fet on an equal foot. 
This is the reafon why this very Paper has been fo 
long delayed; and while the moft impudent and fcan- 
dalous libels are publickly vended by the pirates, this 
innocent work is forced to ileal abroad as if it were a 
iibel. 

Our prefent WTiters are by thefe wretches reduced 
to the fame condition Virgil was, when the centurion 
feized on his eilate. But I don't doubt but I can fix 
upon the Maecenas of the prefent age, that will retrieve 
them from it. But, whatever efFeft this piracy may 
have upon us, it contributed very much to the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Philips ; it helped him to a reputa- 
tion which he neither defired nor expedted, and to 
the honour of being put upon a work of which he 
did not think himfelf capable; but the event ihewed 
his modefty. And it was reafonable to hope, that 
he, who could raife mean fubjefts fo high, ihould 
ilill be more elevated on greater themes ; that he, 
that could draw fuch noble ideas from a ihilling, 
could not fail upon fuch a fubjeft as the Duke of 
Marlborough, which is capable of height ening even the 
mojl low and trifling genius. And, indeed, moll of 
the great works which have been produced in the 
world have been owing lets to the poet than the 
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patron. Men of the greateft genius are fometimes 
lazy, and want a fpur ; often modeft, and dare not 
venture in publick ; they certainly know their faults 
in the worft things -, and even their bell things they 
are not fond of, becaufe the idea of what they ought 
to be is far above what they are* This induced me 
to believe that Virgil defired his work might be burnt, 
had not the fame Auguftus, that defired him to write 
them, preferved them from deftrudiion. A fcribbling 
beau may imagine a Poet may be induced to write, by 
the very pleafure he finds in writing; but that is 
feldom, when people are neceflitated to it. I have 
known men row, and ufe very hard labour, for di- 
verfion, which if they had been tied to, they would 
have thought themfelves very unhappy. 

But to return to Blenheimy that work fo much ad-' 
mired by feme, and cenfured by others. I have often 
wilhed he had wrote it in Latin, that he might be out 
of the reach of the empty critick, who could have as 
little undcrftood his meaning in that language as they 
do his beauties in his own. 

Falfe criticks have been the plague of all ages; 
Milton himfelf, in a very polite court, has been com- 
pared to the rumbling of a wheel-barrow : he had 
been on the wrong fide, and therefore could not be a 
good .poet. And this, perhaps^ may be Mr. Philips's 
cafe. 

But I take generally the ignorance of his readers 
to be the occafion of their dillike. People that have 
formed their tafle upon the French writers can have no 
relifli for Philips; they admire points and turns, and 
coniequently have no judgement of what is great and 
majeftick; he mud look little in their eyes, when he 
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foars fo high as to be almofl: out of their view. I can- 
not therefore allow any admirer of the French to be a 
judge of Blenheim, nor any who takes Bouhoursfor a 
compleat critick. He generally judges of the ancients 
by the moderns, and not the moderns by the an- 
cients ; he takes thofe paffages of their own authors 
to be really fublime which come the neareft to it; he 
often calls that a noble and a great thought which is 
only a pretty and a fine one; and has more inftances 
of the fublime out of Ovid de Triftibus, than he has 
out of all Virgil. 

I fhall allow, therefore, only thofe to be judges of 
Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly 
Virgil, their ftandard. 

But before 1 enter on this fubjecS, I Ihall confider 
what is particular in the ftyle of Philips, and examine 
what ought to be the ftyle of hcroick poetry ; 
and next inquire how far he is come up to that 
ftyle. 

His ftyle is particular, becaufe he lays afide rhyme, 
and writes in blank verfe, and ufes old words, and 
frequently poftpones the adjeftive to the fubftantive, 
and the fubftantive to the verb ; and leaves out little 
particles, a, and the ; her, and his ; and ufes fre- 
quent appofitions. Now let us examine, whether 
thefe alterations of ftyle be conformable to the true 
fublime. 

:* * :» * * -^• 
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WILLIAM WALSH, the fon of Jofeph Walft, 
Efq. of Abberley in Worcefterlhire, was 
born in 1663, as appears from the account of Wood: 
who relates, that at the age of fifteen he became, in 
1678, a gentleman commoner of Wadham College, 

He left the univerfity without a degree, and pur- 
fued his ftudies at London and at home ; that he 
fludied, in whatever place, is apparent from the 
effedt; for he became, in Mr, Dryden's opinion, the 
hejl critick in the nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critick or a fcho- 
lar, but a man of falliion, and, as Dennis remarks, 
oftcntatioufly fplcndid in his drefs. He was likewife 
a member of parliament and a courtier, knight of 
the fhire for his native county in feveral parliaments; 
in another the reprcfentative of Richmond in York- 
fhire ; and gcnrleman of the horfe to Queen Anne, 
under the Duke of Somerfet. 

Some of his verfes fhew him to have been a zea- 
lous friend to the Revolution •, but his political 
ardour did not abate his reverence or kindnefs for 
2 Dry den, 
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Dryden, to whom he gave a Diflertation on 
Virgil's Paftorals, in which, however ftudied, he 
difcovers fume ignorance of the laws of t rench verfi- 
iication. 

In 1 705, he began tocorrefpond with Mr. Pope, in 
whom he dlfcovered very early the power of poetry* 
Their letters are written upon the pafloral comedy of 
the Italians, and thofe paftorals which Pope was then 
preparing to publilh. 

The kindneffes which are firft experienced are fel- 
dom forgotten. Pope always retained a grateful 
memory of Walfti's notice, and mentioned him in one 
of his latter pieces among thofe that had encouraged 
his juvenile ftudies, 

• Granville the polite, 

And knowing Walfh, would teil mt I could write. 

In his Eflay on Criticifm he had given hirn more 
fplendid praife : and, in the opinion of his learned 
commentator, facrificed a little of his judgement to 
his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. It muft 
have happened between 1707, when he wrote to Pope, 
and 171 1, when Pope praifed him in his Eflay. The 
epitaph makes him forty-fix years old : if Wood*s 
account be right, he died in 1709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater 
men, than by any thing done or vvritten by himfelf. 

His works are not numerous. In profe he wrote 
Eugenia^ a Defence of IVomen; which Dryden ho- 
noured with a Preface. 

EfcuIapiuSy or the Hofpital cf Foolsj publifhed after 
his death. 

^A col' 
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A ColleSlion of Letters and Poems, amorous and gal- 
lant, was publiihed in the volumes called Dryden's 
Mifcellany, and fome other occafional pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very judi- 
cious preface upon Epiflolary Compofition and 
Amorous Poetry. 

In his Golden Age rejiored^ there was fomething of 
Jiumour, while the fadts were recent ; but it now 
ftrikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace, the 
firft flanzas are happily turned; and in all his writings 
there are pleafing paffages. ' He has, however, more 
elegance than vigour, and feldom rifes higher th^n 
tp be pretty. 
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OF the great poet whofe life I am about to deli- 
neate, the curiofity which his reputation muft 
excite will require a difplay more ample than can 
now be given. His contemporaries, however they 
reverenced his genius, left his life unwritten ; and 
nothing therefore can be known beyond what cafual 
mention and uncertain tradition have fupplied, 

JOHN DRYDEN was born Auguft 9, 1631, at 
Aldwinkle near Oundle, the fon of Erafmus Dryden 
of Tichmerlh; who was the third fon of Sir Erafmus 
Dryden, Baronet, of Canons Afliby. All thefe pla- 
ces are in Northamptonfliire; but the original ftock 
of the family was in the county of Huntingdon. 

He is reported by his laft biographer, Derrick, to 
have inherited from his father an eftate of two hun- 
dred a year, and to have been bred, as was faid, an 
Anabaptift. For either of thefe particulars no autho- 
rity is given. Such a fortune ought to have fecured 
him from that poverty which feems always to have 
opprefled him; or, if he had wafted it, to have made 
him alhamed of publilhing his neceffities. But 

though 
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though he had many enemies, who undoubtedly 
examined his life with a fcrutiny fufficienciy malicious, 
I do not remember that he is ever charged with wafte 
of his patrimony. He was indeed fometimes re- 
proached for his firft religion. I am therefore inclined 
to believe that Derrick's intelligence was partly true, 
and partly erroneous. 

Frorn Weftminfter School, where he was inftruded 
as one of the King's fcholars by Dr. Bulby, whom 
he long after continued to reverence, he was in 1650 
clefted to one of the Wefiminfter fcholarlhips at 
Cambridge*. 

Of his fchool performances has appeared only a 
poem on the death of Lord Haftings, compofed with 
great ambition of fuch conceits as, notwithftanding 
the reformation begun by Waller and Denham, the 
example of Cowley dill kept in reputation. Lord 
Haftings died of the fmall-pox ; and his poet has 
made of the puftules firft rofebuds, and then gems i 
at laft exalts them into ftars ,- and fays, 

No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whofe corpfe nright feem a conftellation. 

At the univerfity he does not appear to have been 
eager of poetical diftinaion, or to have lavifhed his 
early wit either on fidtitious fnbjefts or publick occa- 
fions. He probably confidered, that he who propofed 
to be an author, ought firft to be a ftudent. He 
obtained, whatever was the reafon, no fellowfliip in 
the (loUcgc. Why he was excluded cannot now be 
known, and it is vain to gucfsj had he thought him* 

* He vvcnt off to Triniry Culiege, and was admitted to a Ba* 
chelor's Degree in 1653. H. 

felf 
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felf injured, he knew how to complain. In the life 
of Plutarch he mentions his education in the College 
with gratitude ; but, in a prologue at Oxford, h« 
has thefe lines : 

Oxford to him a dearer name (hall be 

Than his own mother-univerfitv: 

Thebes did his rude, unknowing youth engage : 

He choofes Athens in his riper age. 

It was not till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, 
that he became a public candidate for fame, by pub- 
lifhing Heroic Slanzas en the late Lord Protedor; 
which, compared with the verfes of Sprat and Waller 
on the fame occafion, were fufficient to raife great 
cxpeftations of the rifing poet. 

When the King was rcftored, Dryden, like the 
other panegyrifts of ufurpation, changed his opinion, 
or his profeflion^ and publifhed Astrea Redcjx; a 
poem on the happy Rejloration and Return of his mojl 
facred Majejly King Charles the Second. 

The reproach of inconftancy was, on this occafion, 
Ihared with fuch numbers, that ic produced neither 
hatred nor difgrace! if he changed, he changed 
with the nation. It was, however, not totally for- 
gotten when his reputation raifed his enemies. 

The fame year he prailed the new King in afecond 
poem on his refloration. In the Astrea was the line. 

An horrid Jiiilnefs firfl: invades the ear^ 
And in that filence we a tempeft fear— 

for which he was perfecuted with perpetual ridicule, 
perhaps with more than was deferved. Silence is 
indeed mere privation; and, fo confidered, cannot 

invade y 
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invade i but privation likcwife certainly is darknefs^ 
and probably cold ; yet poetry has never been re- 
fufed the right of afcribing effedts or agency to them 
as to pofitive powers. No man fcruples to fay that 
darknefs hinders him from his work; or that cold 
has killed the plants. Death is alfo privation; yet 
who has made any difficulty of affigning to Death a 
dart and the power of flriking? 

In fettling the order of his works there is fome dif- 
ficulty ; for, even when they are important enough 
to be formally offered to a patron, he does not com- 
monly date his dedication •, the time of writing and 
publifhing is not always the fame; nor can the firft 
editions be eafily found, if even from them could be 
obtained the neceflary information. 

The time at which his firft play was exhibited is 
not certainly known, becaufe it was not printed till it 
was fome years afterwards altered and revived ; but 
fince the plays are faid to be printed in the order in 
which they were written, from the dates of fome, 
thofe of others may be inferred ; and thus it may be 
colleded, that in 1663, in the thirty-fecond year of 
his life, he commenced a writer for the ftagjc ; com- 
pelled undoubtedly by neceffity, for he appears never 
to have loved that exercife of his genius, or to have 
much pleafed himfelf with his own dramas. 

Of the ftage, when he had once invaded it, he 
kept pofleffion for many years; not indeed without 
the competition of rivals who fometimes prevailed, 
or the cenfure of criticks, which was often poignant 
and often juft ; but with fuch a degree of reputation 
as made him at leaft fecure of being heard, whatever 
might be the final determination of the publick. 

His 
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Mis firft piece was a comedy called the Wild Gal- 
lant. He began with no happy auguries; for his 
performance was fo much difapproved, that he wa$ 
contpelled to recall it, and change it from its imper- 
fect ftate to the form in which it now appears, and 
which is yet fufficiently defective to vindicate the 
critick'S. 

I wifh that there were no neceflity of following the 
progrefs of his theatrical fame, or tracing the mean- 
ders of his mind through the whole feries of hisdra- 
matick performances; it will be fit, however, to 
enumerate them, and to take efpccial notice of thofe 
that are diftinguifhed by any peculiarity, intrinfick 
or concomitant; for the compofition and fate of 
eight-and-twenty dramas include too much of a poe- 
tical life to be omitted. 

In 1664, ^^ publifhed the Rival Ladies, which he 
dedicated to the Earl of Orrery, a man of high re- 
putation both as a writer and a ftatefman. In this 
play he made his eflay of dramatick rhyme, which 
he defends in his dedication, with fufficient certainty 
of a favourable hearing ; for Orrery was himfelf a 
writer of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the 
Indian ^een^ a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which 
either of them wrote are not diftincruiftied. 

The Indian Evipercr was publiftied in 1667. It 
is a tragedy in rhyme, intended for a fequel to 
Howard's Indian ^een. Of this connexion notice 
was given to the audience by printed bills, diftributed 
at the door; an expedient fuppofed to be ridiculed 
in the Rebearfal, when Eaves tells how many reams 

he 
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he has printed, to inflill into the audience fome con* 
ception of his plot. 

In this play is the defcription of Night, which 
Rymer has made famous by preferring it to thofc of 
all other poets. 

The pradtice of making tragedies in rhyme was 
introduced foon after the Reftoration, as it fedms by 
the Earl of Orrery, in compliance with the opinion 
of Charles the Second, who had formed his taftc by 
the French theatre; and Dry den, who wrote, and 
made no difficulty of declaring that he wrote only to 
pleafe, and who perhaps knew that by his dexterity 
of verfification he was more likely to excel others 
in rhyme than without it, very readily adopted his 
matter's preference. He therefore made rhyming 
tragedies, till, by the prevalence of manifeft pro- 
priety, he feems to have grown aihamed of making 
them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement defence 
of dramatic rhyme, in confutation of the preface 
to the Duhe of Lerma, in which Sir Robert Howard 
bad cenfured it. 

In 1667 he publiihed Annus Mirabilis, the Tear of 
Wonders, which may be efteemed one of his moft 
elaborate works. 

It is addrefled to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, 
which is not proj^erly a dedication ; and, writing to 
a poet, he has interfperfed many critical obfervations, 
of which fome are common, and fome perhaps ven* 
tured without much confide ration. He began, even 
now, to exercife the domination of confcious genius, 
by recommending his own performance : *< I am fa- 
" tisfied that as the Prince and General [Rupert and 

Monk] 
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'* Monk] are incomparably the beft fubjeds I ever 
•* had, fo what I have written on them is much better 
^* than what I have performed on any other. As I 
*^ have endeavoured to adorn my poem with noble 
** thoughts, fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts 
" with elocution." 

It is written in quatrains, or heroic ftanzas of four 
lines; a meafure which he had learned from the 
Gondibert of Davenant, and which he then thought 
the moft majeftick that the Englilh language affords; 
Of this ftanza he mentions the incumbrances, en- 
creafed as they were by the exaftnefs which the age 
required. It was, throughout his life, very much 
his cuftom to recommend his works by reprefcnta- 
tion of the difficulties that he had encountered, with- 
out appearing to have fufficiently confidered, that 
where there is no difficulty there is no praife. 

There feems to be, in the condudt of Sir Robert 
Howard and Dryden towards each other, fomething 
that is not now eafily to be explained. Dryden, in 
his dedication to the Earl of Orrery, had defended 
dramatic rhyme ; and Howard, in the preface to a 
coUedion of plays, had cenfured his opinion, Dry- 
den vindicated himfelf in his Dialogue on Dramatick 
Poetry : Howard, in his preface to the Duke of Lerma, 
animadverted on the Vindication; and Dryden, in a 
preface to the Indian Emperovy replied to the Animad- 
verfiotts with great afperity, and almoll with con- 
tumely. The dedication to this play is dated the 
year in which the j^7inus Aiirabilis was publiflied. 
Here appears a ftrange inconfiftency; but Langbaine 
affords fome help, by relating that the anfwer to 
Howard was not publilhcd in rhc firft edition of the 

Vol. IX. Y play. 
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play, but was added when it was afterwards reprinted; 
and as the Duke (f Lerma did not appear till 1668, 
the fame year in which the dialogue was publiihed^ 
there was time enough for enmity to grow up be- 
tween authors, who, writing both for the theatre^ 
were naturally rivals. 

He was now fo much diftinguifhed, that in 1668 
he fucceeded Sir William Davenant as poet4aureat. 
The falary of the laureat had been raifed in favour 
of Jonfon, by Charles the Fir ft, from an hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds a year, and a tierce of 
wine ; a revenue in thofe days not ii>adequate to the 
conveniencies of life. 

The fame year, he publiihed his efiay on Drama« 
tick Poetry, an elegant and inftruftive dialogue, in 
which we are told by Prior, that the principal cha- 
radter is meant to reprefent the duke of Dorfet, This 
work feems to have given Addifon a model for his 
Dialogues upon Medals. 

Secret Love^ or tbe Maiden ^een (1668), is a tragi, 
comedy. In the preface he difcufles a curious qucf- 
tion, whether a poet can judge well of his own pro- 
duftions? and determines very juiUy, that, of the 
plan and difpofition, and all that can be reduced to 
principles of fcience, the author may depend upon 
his own opinion ; but that, in thofe parts where 
fancy predominates, felf-love may eafily deceive. 
He might have obfcrved, that what is good only 
becaufe it pleafes, cannot be pronounced good till it 
has been found to pleafe. 

Sir Martin Marr-all (1668) is a comedy, publiibe^ 
without preface or dedication, and at firft without the - 
name of the author. Langbaine charges it, likes 

moflH 
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moft of the reft, with plagiarifm; and obferves, that 
the fong is tranflated from Voiture^ allowing how** 
ever that both the fenfc and mcafurc arc cxadly 
obferved* 

Tbe Tempeji (1670) is an alteration of Shakfpeare's 
play, made by Dry den in conjunction with Davenant, 
** whom," fays he, *' I found of fo quick a fancy, 
" that nothing was propofed to him in which he 
" could not fuddenly produce a thought extremely 
" pleafant and furprifing; and thofe firft thoughts of 
" his, contrary to the Latin proverb, w^ere not al- 
** ways the leaft happy ; and as his fancy was quick, 
** fo like wife were the produds of it remote and new. 
** He borrowed not of any other, and his imagina- 
*• tions were fuch as could not eafily enter into any 
" other man/' 

The effed: produced by the conjundion of thefe 
two powerful minds was, that to Shakfpeare's mon- 
fter Caliban is added a fifter-monfter Sycorax; and a 
woman, who, in the original play, had never feen a 
man, is in this brought acquainted with a man that 
had never feen a woman* 

About this time, in 1673, Dtyden leems to have 
had his quiet much difturbed by the fuccefs of the 
Emprefs of Morocco, a tragedy written in rhyme by 
Elkanah Settle; which was fo much applauded^ as to 
make him think his fupremacy of reputation in fome 
'danger. Settle had not only been profperous on the 
ftage, but, in the con6dence of fuccefs, had pub- 
liOied his play, with fculptures and a preface of 
defiance. Here was one offence added to another; 
and, for the laft blafl: of inflammation, it was afted 
at Whitehall by the court-ladies. 

Y % Dryden 
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Drydcn could not now rcprefs thcfc emotio'bs, 
which he called indignation^ and others jealouly; but 
wrote upon the play and the dedication fuch criticifm 
as malignant impatience could pour out in hafle* 

Of Settle he gives thb charaftcr: " He's an ani- 
'^ mal of a mod deplored underflanding, without 
•* Gonverfation. His being is in a twilight of fenfe^ 
*^ and fome glimmering of thought^ which he can 
" never falhion into wit or Engliih. His ftyle is boi- 
^^ fterous and rough-hewn, his rhyme incorrigibly 
*' lewd, and his numbers perpetually harfli and ill- 
^* founding. The little talent which he has, is ^ncy. 
** He fometimes labours with a thought ; but, with 
** the pudder he makes to bring it into the worlds 
** 'tis commonly ftill-born; fo that, for want of 
•* learning and elocution, he will never be able to 
** exprefs any thing either naturally or juftly !*' 

This is not very decent; yet there is one of the 
pages in which criticifm prevails over brutal fury. 
He proceeds : *' He has a heavy hand at fools, and 
** a great felicity in writing nonlenfe for thecn. Fools 
'^ they will be in fpitc of him. His King, his two 
** Empreffes, his Villain, and his Sub-villain, nay his 
" Hero, have all a certain natural call of the father— 
" their folly was born and bred in them, and fome- 
^* thing of the Elkanah will be vifible." 

This is Dryden's general declamation ; I will not 
withhold from the reader a particular remark. Hav- 
ing gone through the firft adt, he fays, '•' To con* 
*^ elude this adt with the mofl: runibling piece of 
*^ nonfenfe fpoken yci : 

** To flattcritig lighlnincj our fcigiiM fniilcs conform, 
«* Which backM with thunder do but gild a fiorm. 

2 *' L.'»- 
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^ Conform a f mile ioligbtmng^mzke zfmile imitate ligbh 
** ningy andjlattering lightning: lightning fure is a threat- 
** ening thing. And this lightning muft gild a ftorm. 
^^ Now, if 1 muft conform by fmiles to lightning, 
^' then my fmiles muft gild a ftorm too : to gild with 
^^ fmiles J is a new invention of gilding. And gild 
*• a ftorm by being backed with thunder. Thunder 
^* is part of the ftorm ; fo one part of the ftorm 
** muft help to gild another part, and help by backing; 
^' as if a man would gild a thing the better for being 
•* backed, or having a load upon his back. So 
^' that here is gilding by conforming, fmilingy lightnings 
^* backings and thunderiiig. Tbe whole is as if I 
" fliould fay thus: 1 will make my counterfeit fmiles 
•* look like a flattering fljone-horfe, which, being 
** backed with a trooper, does but gild the battle. 
** I am miftaken if nonfenfe is not here pretty thick 
" fown. Sure the poet writ thefe two lines aboard 
" fome fmack in a ftorm, and, being fea-fick, fpewed 
** up a good lump of clotted nonfenfe at once." 

Here is perhaps a fufficient fpecimen ; but as the 
pamphlet, though Dryden's, has never been thought 
worthy of i^epublication, and is not eafily to be 
found, it may gratify curiofity to quote it more 
largely: 

Whene'er Ihe bleeds. 
He no feverer a damnation needs, 
That dares pronounce the fentence of her death, 
Than the infeftion that attends that breath. 

•* That attends that breath. The poet is at breath 

** again; breath can never 'fcape him; and here he 
*' brings in a breath that muft be infeSiious with pro* 

Y 3 ** nouncing 
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^^ muncing a fcntence ; and this fentence is not to be 
^ pronounced till the condemned party bleeds ; that 
^^ is, fhe mud he executed firft, and femeBced after; 
** and the pronouncing of this fentence will be infec- 
<^ tious ; that is^ others will catch the difeafe of that 
<' fentence, and this infeding of others^ will torment 
*^ a man's felf. The whole is thus; when Jhe Ueedsy 
*< thou needefi no greater bell or torment to tbyfelf^ than 
** infeEling of others by pronouncing a fentence upon her. 
•* What hodge-podge does he make here f Never 
** was Dutch grout fuch clogging, thick, indigefti- 
** blc fluff. But this is but a taftc to (Jay the fto- 
^^ mach ; we ihall have a more plentiful mefs 
«* prcfently. 

*^ Now to dilh up the poet*s broth, that \ pro- 
5* mifed : 

For when we *re dead, and our freed fouls enlarged. 

Of nature's groffcr burden we 're difcharg*d. 

Then, gentle as a happy lover's figh, 

Like wand'ring meteors through the air we *11 fly, 

'And in our airy walk, as fubtle guefts, 

We '11 fleal into our cruel fathers* breafts, 

There read their fouls, and track each paffion*s fphere; 

See how Revenge moves there, Ambition here; 

And in their orbs view the dark charafters 

Of ficgcs, ruins, murders, blood, and wars. 

M'e'H blot out all thofe hideous draughts, and write 

Pure and white forms; then with a radiant light 

Their breafts encircle, till their paflior^s be 

Cicntic as nature in its infancy: 

'Jill Ibtkii'd by our cliarms their furies ceafe, 

And their revenge rcfolves into a peace. 

'I h-us by our death their quarrel ends, 

\Miom living we made foe^', dead wc'il make friends. 
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*' If this be not a very liberal mefs, I will refer my- 
** fclf to the ftomach of any moderate gneft. And 
** a rare mefs it is, far excelling any Weftminfter 
^ white-broth. It is a kind of gibblet porridgc^^ 
" made of the gibblets of a couple of young geefe, 
^* {lodged full of vieteorSj orbs, fpheresy tracks bide- 
** ous draughts^ dark characters ^ white forms j and 
^^ radiant lights^ dcfigned not only to pleafe appe- 
*• tite, and indulge luxury; but it is alfo phyfical, 
** being an approved medicine to purge choler : for 
•^ it is propounded, by Morena, as a receipt to cure 
** their fathers of their choleric humours ; and, 
«* were it written in charadters as barbarous as the 
'• words, might very well pafs for a dodor's bill, 
^* To conclude : it is porridge, 'tis a receipt, 'tis a 
•* pig with a puddbg in the belly, 'tis I know not 
•* what: for, certainly, never any one that pretended 
** to write fenfe had the impudence before to put; 
" fuch fluff as this into the mouths of thofe that 
•* were to fpeak it before an audience, whom he dicj 
" not take to be all fools; and after that to print it 
** too, and expofe it to the examination of the world, 
** But let us fee what we can make of this fluff; 

For when we're dead, and ovir freed foyls enlarged—— 

*^ Here he tells us what it is to be dead^ it is to have 
** our fretd fouls Jet free. Now, if to have a foul fee 
«< free, is to be dead ; then to have a freed foul fee 
«' free, is to have a dead man die. 

Then, gently as a h^ppy lover's figh-^.-.-^ 

«* They two like ox^^ftgh, and that ontjigh like two 
*< wandering meteors, 

Y 4 •* —Shall 
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" — Shall fly through the air — 

" That IS, they (hall mount above like falling ftars, 
** or elfe they {hall ikip like two jacks with lanthorns, 
^^ or Will with a wifp, and Madge with a candle." 

Jndin their airy walkjieal into their cruel fathers* 
breap^ like fubtle guefts. So <^ that their fathers* 
*^ hreafis muft be in an air'^ walk^ an airy walk of a 
^^ flier. And there they will read their fouls , and track 
** the fpheres of their faffions. That is, tbefe walking 
" fliers; Jack with a lanthorn, &c. will put on his 
*' fpedtacles, and fall a reading foulsy and put on his 
** pumps and fall a tracking of fpheres: fo that he 
^* will read and run, walk and fly, at the fame time] 
** Oh ! Nimble Jack ! T^hen he will fee^ how revenge 

^^ here^ how ambition there The birds will hop 

*^ about. And then view the dark characters of/teges^ 
** ruins ^ murders^ bloody and wars^ in their orbs: Track 
*^ the cbaraElers to their forms ! Oh ! rare fport for 
*' Jack ! Never was place fp full of game as thefe 
*' breads! You cannot ftir, but flufli a fphere, ftart 
** a charafter, or unkennel an orb!'* 

Settle's is faid to have been the firft play embel- 
liftied with fculptures; thofe ornaments feem to have 
given poor Dryden great difturbance. He tries how- 
ever to eafe his pain, by venting his malice in a 
parody. 

** The poet has not only been fo imprudent to 
** expofe all this fluff, but fo arrogant to defend it 
*^ with an epifllej like a faucy booth-keeper, that, 
" when he had put a cheat upon the people, would 
'^ wrangle and fight with any that would not like 
** it, or would offer to difcover it; for which arro- 

^^ gance 
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^^ gance our poet receives this correcftion ; and, to 
*^ jerk him a little the (harper, 1 will not tranfpofe 
** his verfe, but by the help of his own words 
■" tranfnonfenfe fenfe, that, by my llufF, people may 
** judge the better what his is: 

** Great Boy, thy tragedy and fculptures done 

•* From prcfs, and plates in fleets do homeward come: 

** And in ridiculous and humble pride, 

** Their courfe in ballad-fingers' baflcets guide, 

*< Whofe greafy twigs do all new beauties take, 

^' From the gay fhews thy dainty fculptures make. 

** Thy lines a mefs of rhyming nonfenfe yield, 

'* A fenfelefs tale, with flattering fuftian fill'd. 

** No grain of fenfe does in our line appear, 

** Thy words big bulks of boifterous bombafl bear. 

** With noife they move, and from players' mouths re- 

** bound, 
*^ When their tongues dance to thy words* empty found. 
•* By thee infpir'd the rumbling verfes roll, 
** As if that rhyme and bombaft lent a foul : 
** And with that foul they feem taught duty too, 
** To huffing words does humble nonfenfe bow, 
** As if it would thy worthlcfs worth enhance, 
*• To th' loweft rank of fops tliy praife advance ; 
** To whom, by inflinft, all thy ftuflF is dear: 
*'• Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 
*'' From breaths of fools thy commendation fprcads, 
** Fame fings thy praife with mouths of logger-heads. 
** With noife and laughing each thy fuftian greets, 
" *Tis clapt by quires of empty-headed cits, 
" Who have their tribute fent, and homage given, 
♦^ As men in whifpers fend loud noife to Heaven. 

[ ^* Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle: 
/* and now we are come from aboard his dancing, 

^' malk- 
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iMnsafiEing, rebounding, breathing fleet; and, as if I 
If** wc had landed at Gotham, we meet nothiag butj 
** fools and nonfenfe/' 

Such was the triticifm to which the genius of Dry- 
den could be reduced, between rage and tcrrour ; lageJ 
with little provocation^ and terrour with little danger,! 
To fee the higheft mind thus levelled with the meaneftJ 
may produce fome foUce to the confcioufnefs of| 
weakncfsj and fome mortification to the pride of wif- 
dom. But let it be remembered, that minds arc not J 
levelled in their powers but when thejr arc firft Ic* 
veiled in rhetr defires. Dryden and Settle had| 
both placed their happlnefs in the claps of muU 
titudesp 

An Evening^ s Love^ or the Mock Aflrohger^ a co* I 
medy (1671), is dedicated to the illuftrious DukeoN 
Nevvcaille, whom he courts by adding to his praifea 
thofe of his lady, not only as a lover but a partner 
of bis ftudies. It is unpleafing to think how manyf 
pames, once celebrated, are fince forgotten. Of I 
Ncwcaftle's works nothing is now known but hiij 
Treatifc on Horfemanftiip- 

The Preface feems very elaborately written, and I 
contains many juft remarks on the Fathers of the 
Englifli drama, Shakfpeare^s plots, he fays, are inH 
the hundred novels of Cinibio ; thofc of Beaumont" 
and Fletcher in Spani£h Stories v Jonfon only made ^| 
them for himfelf. His criticifms upon tragedy J| 
comedy, and farce, are judicious and profound. He^ 
endeavours to defend the immorality of fome of his 
comedies by the example of former writers; m^hich is 
"only to fay, that he was not the firft nor perhaps th(»fl 

greateft 
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greateft offender. Againft thofe that accufed hinn of 
plagiarifm he alledges a favourable expreiBon of the 
king: ^* He only defired that they, who accufe mc 
" of thefts, would fteal him plays like mine /* 
and tben relates how much labour be fpends in fit- 
ting for the Englifh flage what he borrows from 
others^ 

Tyranmck Love, or the Virgin Martyr (1672), was 
another tragedy in rhyme, confpicuous for many 
paffages of ftrength and elegance, and many of 
empty noife and ridiculous turbulence. The rants 
of Maximin have been always the fport of criticifm ; 
and were at length, if his own confeffion may be 
trufted, the Ihame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the reader 
know, that it was contrived and written in feven 
weeks. Want of time was often his excufe, or per- 
haps Ihortnefs of time was his private boaft in the 
form of an apology* 

It was written before the Conqueji of Granada^ but 
publilhed after it. The defign is to recommend 
piety. •* I confidered that pleafure was not the only 
*' end of poefy ; and that even the inftruftions of 
" morality were not fo wholly the bufinefs of a poet, 
*^ as that precepts and examples of piety were to 
** be omitted ; for to leave that employment alto- 
*' gether to the clergy, were to forget that religion 
** was firft taught in verfe, which the lazinefs or dull- 
** nefs of fucceeding priefthood turned afterwards 
•' into profe." Thus fooliChly could Dryden write, 
father than not Ihew his malice to the parfons. 

The 
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Th€ two parts of the Canqueji ftf Granada (1672), 
are written with a fceming detcrminarion to glut the 
publick with drama tick wonders, to exhibit in itt 
higheft elevation a theatrical meteor of incredible 
love and impoffible valour, and to leave no room for 
a wilder flight to the extravagance of poftcrity* All 
the rays of romantick heat, whether amorous or 
warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of concentra- 
tion. He is above all laws; he is exempt from all 
reftraints ; he ranges the world at will, and governs 
wherever he appears. He fights without enquiring 
the caufe, and loves in fpight of the obligations of 
juftice, of rejedion by bis miftrels, and of prohibi- 
tion from the dead. Yet the fccnes are, for the 
moft part, delightful; they exhibit a kind of illuf* 
trious depravity, and majeflick madnefs, fuch as, 
if it is fomc times defpifed, is often reverenced, and 
in which the ridiculous is mingled with the afto- 
ntihing. 

In the Epilogue to the fecond part of the C&nquejl 
ff Granada^ Dryden indulges his favourite pleafure 
of difcrediting his predecelibrs; and this Epilogue he 
has defended by a long poftfcript. He had promifed 
a fecond dialogue, in which he ftiould more fully 
treat of the virtues and faults of the Englifh poets^ 
who have written in the dramatick, epickj or lyrick 
way. This promife was never formally performed ; 
[but, with refped: to the dramatick writers, he has 
;iven us in his prefaces, and in this poftfcript, fome- 
Fihing equivalent; but his purpofe being to exalt 
[liimrelf by the comparifon, he fhews faults diftlndlyj 
[and only praifes ejccellence in general terms, 

A play 
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A play thus written, in profeffed defiance of 
|)robability, naturally drew upon itfelf the vultures 
of the theatre. One of the criticks that attacked it 
was Martin Clifford y to whom Sprat addreffed the Life 
of Cowley, with fuch veneration of his critical 
powers as might naturally excite great expectations 
of inftrudions from his remarks. But let honeft 
credulity beware of receiving characters from con- 
temporary writers, Clifford's remarks, by the fa-^ 
vour of Dr. Percy j were at laft obtained ; and, that 
no man may ever want them more, I will extract 
enough to fatisfy all reafonable defire. 

In the firft Letter his obfcrvation is only general : 
** You do live," fays he, ** in as much ignorance and 
" darknefs as you did in the womb: your writings are 
" like a Jack-of-all-trade's Ihop; they have a va- 
*' riety, but nothing of value ; and if thou art not 
** the dulleft plant-animal that ever the earth pro- 
" duced, all that I have converfed with are ftrangely 
** miftaken in thee." 

In the fccond he tells him that Almanzor is not 
more copied from Achilles than from Ancient Piftol. 
•* But I am,'' fays he, " ftrangely miftaken if I 
" have not feen this very Almanzor of yours in fomc 
" difguife about this town, and paffing under another 
" name, Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this Huff- 
" cap once the Indian Emperor ? and at another time 
" did he not call himfelf Mai<imin? Was not Lyn- 
*• daraxa once called Almeira ? I mean under Monte- 
*' zuma the Indian Emperor. I proteft and vow they 
" are either the fame, or fo alike, that I cannot, for 
** my heart, diftinguifti one from the other. You are 
^' therefore a. ftrange unconfcionable thief; thou art 

*« not 
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•* not content to Ileal from others, but doft rob thy 
•• poor wretched felf too.'* 

Now was SetlWs time to take his revenge. He 
wrote a vindication of his own lines ; and^ if he is 
forced to yield any thing, makes his reprifals upon 
his enemy. To fay that his anfwer is equal to the 
cenfure, is no high commendacion. To expofe Dry- 
den's method of analyfing his expreffions, he tries 
the fame experiment upon the fame defcription of 
the fhips in the Indian Emperor ^ of which however 
he does not deny the excellence; but intends to Ihew, 
that by ftudied mifconflrufltion every thing may be 
equally reprefented as ridiculous. After fo much of 
Dryden*s elegant animadverfions, juftice requires that 
fomething of Settle's fliould be exhibited. The fol- 
lowing obfervations are therefore extrafted from a 
quarto pamphlet of ninety-five pages: 

** Fate after him below with pain did move, 
** And viftory could fcarce keep pace above. 

*^ Thefe two lines, if he can ihew me any fenfe or 
** thought in, or any thing but bombaft and noife, 
" he ihall make me believe every word in his obfer- 
*^ vations on Morocco fenfe. 

** In the Emprefs of Morocco were thefe lines : 

** V\\ travel then to fome remoter fphere, 

** Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there.'* 

On which Dryden made this remark : 

*' I believe our learned author takes a fphere for a 

^^ country; the fphere of Morocco! as if Morocco 

*^ were the globe of earth and water; but a globe is 

** no fphere neither^ by bis leave/' &c. " So fphere 

«^ muft 
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^' mult not be fenfe^ unlefs it relate toa circukif md« 
*^ tion about a globe, in which fcnfe the aftrotiomert 
^* ufe it. I would defire him to expouiul thofe 
•* lines in Granada : 

** ril to the turrets of the palace go, 

** And add new fire to thofe that fight below. 

*' Thence, Hero-like, with torches by my fidie, 

*• (Far be the omen tho') my Love Tli guide, 

*' No, like his better fortune Tli appear, 

** With open arms, loofe veil, and flowing hair, 

** Juft flying forward from my rowling fpherc. 



} 



*• I wonder, if he be fo ftridl, how he dares make 
*' fo bold with Jpbere himfelf, and be fo critical in 
** other men*s writings. Fortune is fancied (landing 
" on a globe, not on a fphere^ as he told us in the 
** firft ad. 

** Becaufe ElkanaVs Similes are the mojl unlike things 
«* to what tbey are compared in the world, V 11 venture 
*^ to ftart a fimile in his Annus Mirabilis : he gives 
'^ this poetical defcription of the ibip called the 
*' London : 

•* The goodly London in her gallant trim, 

** The Phenix- daughter of the vanquiflit old, 

•• Like a rich bride does on the ocean fwim, 

•• And on her Ihadow rides in floating gold. 

** Her flag aloft fpread ruffling in the wind, 

*• And fanguinc ftreamers feem'd the flood to fire : 

** The weaver, charm'd with what his loom defign'ctj 

•' Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. 

•* With roomy decks her guns of mighty ftrength, 

*• Whofe low-laid mouths each mounting billoW 

•* laves, 
•■ Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
*• She feems a fca-wafp flying on th« waves. 
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** What a wonderful pother is here, to make all thefe 
<^ poetical beautifications of a ihip ; that is, a pbenix in 
*^ the firft ftanza, and but a wafp/}a the laft : nay, to 
•^ make his humble comparifon of a wafp more ridi- 
^« culous, he does not fay it flies upon the waves as 
** nimbly as a wafp, or the like, but it feemed a 
** wajp. But our author at the writing of this was 
«* not in his altitudes, to compare fliips to floating 
** palacas ; a comparifon to the purpofe, was a per- 
*^ fedion he did not arrive to till the Indian Em-^ 
*' peror^i days. But perhaps his fimilitude has more 
** in it than we imagine ; this fliip had a great many 
*' guns in her, and they, put all together, made the 
«* filing in the wafp*s tail : for this is all the reafon 
^* I can guefs, why it feem'd a wafp. But, bccaufe 
*^ we will allow him all we can to help out, let 
*' it be ^phenix fea-wa/pi and the rarity of fuch an 
** animal may do much tpwards heightening the 
*^ fancy, 

" It had been much more to his purpofe, if 
^^ he had dcfigned to render the fenfelefs play 
*' little, to have fearched for fome fuch pedantry 
" as this : 

** Two ifs fcarce makes one poffibility. 

*' If juftice will take all, and nothing give, 

*< Juflice, methinks, is not dillrlbutive. 

" To die or kill you is the alternative. 

*' Rather than take your life, I will not live. . 

«' Obferve how prettily our author chops logick 
<^ ih heroick verfe. Three fuch fuftian canting words 
** as dijtributive^ alternative^ and tzvo ifsy no man 
«« but himfelf would have come within the noife of. 
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^* But he's a man of general learning, and all comes 
*' into his play. 

'^^ 'Tvvould have done well too if he could have 
*' met with the rant or two, worth the obfervation : 
** fuch as, 

** Move fwiftly, Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 

" Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy race. 

•^ But furely the Sun, whether he flies a lover's 
*' ornot a lover's pace, leaves weeks and nionths, 
" nay years too, behind him in his race. 

" Poor Rgbin, or any other of the Philo-mathe- 
'* maticks, would have given him fatisfadlion in the. 
•^ point. 

** If I could kill thee now, thy fate 's fo low, 
*^ That I muft ftoop, ere I can give the blow. 
*• But mine is fixt fo far above thy crown, 
•* That all thy men, 
•* Piled on thy back, can never pull it down. 

^' Now where that is, Almanzor's fate is fixt, I 
'^ cannot guefs ; but, wherever it is, T believe Alman- 
^^ zbr, and thiiik that all Abdalla's fubjedts, piled 
*^ upon one another, might not pull down his fate 
^* fo well as without piling : befides, I think Abdalla 
*^ fo wife a man, that, if Almanzor had told him 
** piling his men upon his back might do the feat, 
'* he would fcarcely bear fuch a weight, for the plea- 
** fure of the exploit; but it is a huff, and let Ab- 
•• dalla do it if he dare. 

•* The people like a headlong torrent go, 
•* And every dam they break or overflow. 
Vol. IX. Z , " But, 
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" But, unopposM, they cither lofc their force, 
** Or wind in volumes to their former courfe j 

^' a very pretty allufion, contrary to all ferife of 
'* reafon. Torrents, I take it, let them wind never 
•* fo much, can never return to their former courfe, 
** unlefs he can fuppofe that fountains can go up- 
•' wards, which is impoffible : nay more, in the fore 
•' going page he tells us fo too ; a trick of a very 
^ unfaithful memory. 

••^ But can no more than fountains upward flow;- 

^ which of a torrent^ which fignifies a rapid ftreafny 
** is much more impoffible, Befides, if he goes to 
*' quibble, and fay that it is poffible by art water 
** may be made return, and the fame water run twice 
** in one and the fame channel ; then he quite con- 
** futes what h« fays ; for it is by being oppofed, 
*' that it runs into its former courfe ; for all engines 
*^ that make water fo return, do it by compulfion 
*' and oppofition. Or, if he means a headlong tof- 
*^ rent for a tide, which would be ridiculous, yet 
** they do not wind in volumes, but come fore-right 
*' back (if their upright lies flraight to their former 
•* courfe), and that by oppofition of the fea-water,^ 
** that drives them back again. 

" And for fancy, when he lights of any thing 
** like it, 'tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As 
** here, for example of, I find this fanciful thoughc^^ 
" in his Ann. Mirab. 

•' Old father Thames rais'd up his reverend headi 
•' But fear'd the fate of Simocis would return ; 
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" Deep in his ooze he fought his fedgy bed ; 
** And fhrunk his waters back into his urn. 

*' This is ftolen from Cowley's Davideis, p. 9, 

«* Swift Jordan ftarted, and ftrait backward fled, 
*' Hiding amongft thick reeds his aged head, 
*' And when the Spaniards their affault begin, 
*' At once beat thofe without and thofe within. 

** This Almanzor fpeaks of hlmfelf ; and fure for 
*' one man to conquer an army within the city, and 
•* another without the city, at once, is fomething 
" difficult : but this flight is pardonable to fome we 
*' meet with in Granada : Ofmin, fpcaking of Al- 
** manzor, 

** Who, like a tenipeft that outrides the wind, 
*' Made a juft battle, ere the bodies join'd. 

^ Pray what does this honourable perfon mean by a 

** tempefi that outrides the wind ! a temped that out- 

** rides itfelf. To fuppofe a tempeft without wind, 

*' is ^s bad as fuppofing a man to walk without feet; 

** for if he fuppofes the tempeft to be fomething 

** diftinO: from the wind, yet, as being the effedt of 

•* wind only, to come before the caufe is a little 

^^ prepofterous ; fo that, if he takes it one way, or if 

•* he takes it the other, thofe two i/s will fcarcely 

** make one poffibility'^ Enough of Settle. 

JMarriage d/a mode (1673) is a comedy dedicated 
^o the Earl of Rochefter; whom he acknowledges^ 
not only as the defender of his poetry, but the 
promoter of his fortune. Langbaine places this 
play in 1673. The Earl of Rochefter, therefore, 
>vas the famous Wilmot, whom yet tradition always 

Z 2 rcprefents 
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reprefents as an enemy to Dryden, and who is men<^ 
tiooed by bicn with fome difrefped: in the preface to 
Juvenal. 

Tht AfftgnahoHy or Love in a Nunnery ^ a comedy 
(1673), was driven oflF the ftage, againjl the optmon^ 
as the author fays, of the befi judges. It is dedicated, 
in a very elegant addrefs, to Sir Charles Sedley; 
in which he finds an opportunity for his ufual 
complaint of hard treatment and unreafooabie 
cenfure. 

Amboyna (1673) is a tiflue of mingled dialogue in 
verfe and profe, and was perhaps written in lefs time 
than Tthe Virgin Martyr; though the author thought 
not fit either oftentatioully or mournfully to tell how 
little labour it coft him, or at how Ihort a warning 
he produced it. It was a temporary performance, 
written in the time of the Dutch war, to inflame the 
nation againft their enemies ; to whom he hopes, as. 
he declares in his Epilogue, to make his poetry not 
lefs deftrudtive than that by which Tyrtaeus of old 
animated the Spartans. This play was written in the 
fecond Dutch war, in 1673. 

Troilus and Creffida (1679) is a play altered from 
Shakfpeare; but fo altered, that, even in Langbaine^s 
opinion, *^ the laft fcene in the third adl is a maf-. 
^' ter-piece." It is introduced by a difcourfe 
^< on the Grounds of Criticifm in Tragedy,'* to^ 
which I fufpeft that Rymer's book had given 
occafion. 

The Spanijh Fryar (1681) is a tragi- comedy, emi — 
nent for the happy coincidence and coalition of tbe^ 
two plots. As it was written againft the Papifts, l^ 
would naturally at that time have friends and ener - 

lilies ; 
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inies; and partly by the popularity which it obtained 
at firft, and partly by the real power both of the 
ferious and rifible part, it continued long a favourite 
of the publick. 

It was Dryden's opinion, at leafl for fome time, 
and he maintains it in the dedication of this play, that 
the drama required an alternation of comick and 
tragick fcenes; and that it is neceflary to mitigate hf 
alleviations of merriment the preffure of ponderous 
events, and the fatigue of toilfome paflions. *^ Who- 
*' ever,'* fays he, " cannot perform both parts, is but 
*' half a writer for the flage^ 

The Duke of Guife^ a tragedy (1683), written in 
conjundtion with Lee, as Oedipus had been before, 
feems to deferve notice only for the offence which it 
gave to the remnant of the Covenanters, and in ge- 
neral to the enemies of the court, who attacked him 
with great violence, and were anfwered by him ; 
though at lafl: he feems to withdraw from the conflid:^ 
by transferring the greater part of the blame or 
merit to his partner. It happened that a contract 
had been made between them, by which they were 
to join in writing a play : and *^ he happened," fays 
Dryden, " to claim the promife juft upon the 
" finifliing of a poem, when I would have been 
" glad of a little refpite. — TzvO'l\i\V(\^ of it belonged 
*« to him ; and to me only the firft fcene of the 
** play, the whole fourth aft, and the firft half, or 
." ibmdwhat more, of the fifth/' 

This was a play written profefledly for the partjr 
of the Duke of York, whofe fucceffion was then op- 
pofed, A parallel is intended between the Leaguers 
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•i^ience and Fall of Man (1675) is 
^j opera : it is rather a tragedy in 
.>t;r of which the perfonages are fuch 
' ,.aiciy be exhibited on the ftage. Some 
' ^^Gca was forefeen by Marvel, who writes 
v.ricen : 

^» . .1 work fo infinite be fpann'd, 

c.-w'U5 1 was left feme Icfs fkilful hand 

NX?* *s difquiet always what is well, 
\.:d by ill-imitating would excel,) 
\ light hence prefumc the whole creation's day 
1 change in fccnes, and (how it in a play. 



f: is another of his hafty produdions; for the heat of 

fcis imagination raifcd ii in a month. 

This compofition is addreil'cd to the Princcfs of 
Modena, then Dutchefs of York, in a ftrain of flat- 
tery which difgraces genius, and which it was won- 
derful that any man that knew the meaning of his 
own words could ufe without felf-deteftation. It 
is an attempt to mingle Earth and Heaven, by praifing 
human excellence in the language of religion. 

* Downcs fays, it was performed on a very unlucky day, viz» 
that on which the Duke of Monmouth landed in the Weft ; and he 
intimates, that the conflernation into which the kingdom was 
thrown by this event, was a reafon why it was performed but fix 
times, and was in general ill received, H. 

The 
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* The preface contains an apology for heroick 
verfe and poetick licence ; by which is meant not 
any liberty taken in contrading or extending 
words, but the ufe of bold fidtions and ambitious 
figures. 

The reafon which he gives for printing what was 
never adted cannot be overpaffed : ^* I was induced 
" to it in my own defence, many hundred copies of it 
" being difperfed abroad without my knowledge or 
"confent; and every one gathering new faults, it 
** became at length a libel againft me/' Thefe 
copies, as they gathered faults, were apparently ma- 
nufcript ; and he lived in an age very unlike ours, 
if many hundred copies of fourteen hundred lines 
were likely to be tranfcribed* An author has a 
right to print his own works, and need not feek an 
apology in falfehood; but he that could bear to 
write the dedication felt no pain in writing the 
preface. 

Aureng Zebe (i6y6) is a tragedy founded on the 
adions of a great prince then reigning, but over na- 
tions not likely to employ their criticks upon the 
tranfadions of the Englifti ftage. If he had known 
and difliked his own charadter, our trade was not in 
thofe times fccure from his refentment. His coun- 
try is at fuch a diilance, that the manners might 
be fafely falfified, and the incidents feigned ; for the 
remotenefs of place is remarked, by Racine, to 
afibrd the fame conveiiiencies to a poet as length of 
time. 

This play is written in rhyme ; and has the ap- 
|)Carance of being the moft elaborate of all the 
dramas. The perfonages are imperial ; but the dia- 

Z 4 logue 
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logue is often domeilick, and therefore fufceptible 
of fentiments accommodated to familiar incidents^ 
The complaint of life is celebrated; and there 
are many other paflages that may be read with 
pleafure. 

This play is addrefled to the Earl of Mulgrave, 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham, himfelf, if not a 
poet, yet a writer of verfes, and a critick. In this 
addrefs Dry den gave the firft hints of his intention to 
write an epick poem. He mentions his deiign in 
terms fo obfcure, that he feems afraid left his plan 
ihould be purloined, as, he fays, happened to him 
when he told it more plainly in his preface to Ju- 
venal. " The defign," fays he, *^ you know 
** is great, the flory Englifh, and neither too 
*^ near the prefcnt times, nor too diftant from 
^' them.*' 

Jll for Love, or the World well Iqfi (\6yS), a tra- 
gedy founded upon the ftory of Antony and Cleo* 
patra, he tells us, " is the only play which he 
" wrote for himfelf ;'' the reft were given to the 
people. It is by univerfal confent accounted the 
work in which he has admitted the feweft impro. 
prieties of ftyle or charad:er ; but it has one fault 
equal to many, though rather moral than critical, 
that, by admitting the romantick omnipotence of 
Love, he has recommended, as laudable and worthy 
of ^imitation, that condud which, through all ages, 
the good have cenfured as vicious, and the bad 
defpifed as foolifli. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, 
though written upon the common topicks of mali- 
cious and ignorant criticifm, and without any par- 
ticular 
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ticular relation to the charafters or incidents of the 
drama, are defervedly celebrated for their elegance 
and fprightlinefs. 

Umbirham^ or the kind Keeper (1680), is a co« 
roedy, which, after the third night, was prohibited 
as too indecent for the ftage. What gave offence 
was in the printing, as the author fays, altered 
or omitted. Dryden confeffes that its indecency 
was objeded to ; but Langbaine, who yet feldoni 
favours him, imputes its expulfion to refentmcntj 
becaufe it ** fo much expofed the keeping part of 
*^ the town.'* 

Oedipus (1679) is a tragedy formed by Dryden and 
Lee, in conjundion, from the works of Sophocles,' 
Seneca, and Corncille. Dryden planned the fcenes, 
and compofed the firft and third afls, 

*Dctt Sebajlian (1690) is commonly efteemed either 
the firft or fecond of his dramatick performances* 
It is too long to be all aded, and has many charac- 
ters and many incidents ; and though it is not with- 
out fallies of frantick dignity, and more noife than 
meaning, yet as it makes approaches to the poffi^ 
bilities of real life, and has fome fentiments which' 
leave a ftrong impreflion, it continued long to attradk' 
attention. Amidft the diftreffes of princes, and the 
viciffitudes of empire^ are inferted feveral fcene^ 
which the writer intended for comick ; but which^- 
I fuppofe, that age did not much commend,^ and 
this would not endure. There are, however, paf-' 
fages of excellence univerfally acknowledged ; the* 
difpute and the reconciliation of Dorax and Sebaftian 
has always been admired. 

This 
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This play was firft afled m 1690, after Dr>*dea 
had for fome years difcontinucd drama tick poetry* 

Amphytrhn is a comedy derived from Plautus and 
Molicre. The dedication is dated 0£t, 1690- This 
play feems to have fucceeded at its firft appear- 
ance; and was, 1 think, long confidcred as a very 
diverting encertatnmcnt* 

Ckomenes (1692) is a tragedy* only remarkable 
as it occafioned an incident related in the Guardian^ 
and allufively mentioned by Dryden in his preface, 
-As he came out from the reprefentation, he was ac- 
cofted thus by fonic airy ftrippling! ** Had 1 been 
*^ left alone with a young beauty^ I would not 
** have fpent my time like your Spartan/* " That, 
•* ijirj'* faid Dryden, "perhaps is true; but give 
*' me leave to tell you, that you are no hero/' 

King Arthur (1691) is another opera. It was the 
laft work ihat Dryden performed for King Charles, 
who did not live to fee it exhibited, and it does not 
feem to have been ever brought upon the ftage '-^^ In 
the dedication to the marquis of Halifax, there is a 
very elegant charafter of CbarleSj and a pleafing ac* 
count of his latter life. When this was firft brought 
upon the ftagc, news that the Duke of Monmouth 
had landed was told in the theatre ; upon which the 
company departed, and jjrtbur w'as exhibited no 
riiore. 

His lafl drama w^as Love Triumpbanif a tragi^co* 
medy. In his dedication to the Earl ot Salilbury he 
mentions " ?he lowncfs of fortune to which he has 

* This Is a miftnke. It was fet to mnfick by Pinxcll, and well 
received, and h jet a favourite enteitalument* JH. 

*« YO- 
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*' voluntarily reduced himfelf, and of which he 
** has no reafon to be afliamed.'* 

This play appeared in 1694. It is faid to have 
been unfuccefsfuL The cataftrophe^ proceeding 
merely from a change of mind, is confeiled by the 
author to be ciefeftive* Thus he began and ended 
his dramatick labours with ill fuccefs. 

From fuch a number of theatrical pieces, it will 
be fiTppofedj by mo ft readers, that he muft have 
improved his fortune j at leart, that fuch diligence 
with fuch abilities muft have fet penury at defiance* 
But in Dry den's time the drama was very far from 
that univcrfal approbation which it has now obtained* 
The playhoufe was abhorred by the Puritans, and 
avoided by thofe who deCred the character of feriouf* 
nefs or decency, A grave lawyer would have debafed 
his dignity^ and a young trader would have Impaired 
his credir, by appearing in thofe manfions of diflb- 
lute iicentloufnefs. The profits of the theatre^ when 
fo many clafles of the people were deducted from' 
the audience, were not great; and the poet had, for 
a long time, but a fingle night. The firft that had 
two nights was Smikern ; and the firfl that had three 
was Rowe^ There were, however, in thofe days, 
arts of improving a poet's profit, which Dryden for- 
bore to pradife; and a play therefore feldotn pro-" 
duced him more than a hundred pounds, by the 
accumulated gain of the third night, the dedication, 
and the copy. 

Almofl every piece had a dedication, written with 
fuch elegance and luxiiriance of praife, as neither 
haughtinefs nor avarice could be imagined able to 
refift* But he feems to have made flattery too 

cheap. 
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cheap. That praife is worth nothing of which the 
price is known. 

To increafe the value of his copies, he often ac- 
companied his work with a preface of criticifm ; a 
kind of learning then almoft new in the Engliih lan- 
guage, and which he, who had confidered with great 
accuracy the principles of writing, was able to 
diftributc copioufly as occafions arofe. By thefe dif- 
fertations the publick judgement muft have been 
much improved; and Swift, who converfed with 
Dryden, relates that he regretted the fuccefs of his 
own inftru^ions, and found his readers made fud- 
denly too fkilful to be eafily fatisfied. 

His prologues had fuch reputation, that for fomc 
time a play was confidered as lefs likely to be well 
received, if fome of his verfes did not introduce ir. 
The price of a prologue was two guineas, till, being 
afked towriteone|forMr, Southern, he demanded three; 
** Not," faid he, *' young man, out of difrefpeft to 
^ you, but the players have had my goods too cheap.** 
Though he declares, that in his own opinion his 
genius was not dramatick, he had great confidence 
in his own fertility ; for he is faid to have engaged, 
by contrad, to furnilh four plays a year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1678*, he pub- 
lilhed All for Love, Affignation, two parts of the 
Conquefi of Granada^ Sir Martin Marr^all^ and the 
^tate of Innocence y fix complete phys, with a celerity 
of performance, which, though all Langbaine's charges 
of plagiarifm fhould be allowed, (hews fuch facility 

* Dr. Johnfon in this aflertion was mifled by Langbaine. Only 
one of thefe plays appeared in 1678. Nor were there more than 
three in any one yean The dates are now added from the origi- 
nal editions* R* 

of 
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of compofnion, fuch readincfs of language, and fuch 
copioufnefs of fcntiment, as, fince the name of Lopes 
de Vega, perhaps no other author has ever poife£red« 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, 
nor his profits, however fmall, without moleftation. 
He had criticks to endure, and rivals to oppofe. The 
two moft diftinguiflied wits of the nobility, theDukq 
of Buckingham and Earl of Rochefter, declared them- 
ielves his enemies. 

Buckingham charaderifed him, in 1671, by the 
oame of Bayes in the Rekearfal : a farce which he is 
faid to have written with the affiftance of Butler, the 
^xxthox oi Hudibras ; Martin Clifford, of the Charter-* 
houfe ; and Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then hi$ 
Chaplain. Dryden and his friends laughed at the length 
of time, and the number of hands, employed upon this 
performance ; in which, though by fome artifice of action 
it yet keeps polTeffion of the ftage, it is not poffible now 
to find any thing that might not have been written with-, 
out fo long delay, or a confederacy fo numerous. 

To adjuft the minute events of literary hiftory,^ 
is tedious and troublefome; it requires indeed no 
great force of underftanding, but often depends 
upon enquiries which there is no opportunity of 
making, or is to be fetched from books and parxiL^ 
phlets not always at hand. 

The Rehearfal ^2i% played in 1671 *, and yet Is 
reprefented as ridiculing pafTages in the Conquejl of 
Granada \ and jiffignatioriy which were not publilhed 

♦ It waspubliflicdin 1672. R. 

f The Conquefl of Granada ^ was publiflied in 1672; ^e AJJlgnatloH^ 
in 1673 ; Marriage a-la-mode in the fame year, and Tjrannick Lavt^ 
in 1672. 

2 tllj 
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till 1678 ', in Marriage d-la^mode, publiihcd in 1673 t 
and in Tyrannick Love, in 1677. Thefe contradic* 
tions Ihew how ralhly fatire is applied, 
. It is faid that this farce was originally intended 
againft Davenant, who, in the firft draught, was 
charadterifed by the name of Bilboa. Davenant had 
been a foldier and an adventurer. 
- There is one paflage in the Rehearfal ftill remain- 
ing, which feems to have related originally to Dave- 
iiant. Bayes hurts his nofe, and comes in with 
brown paper applied to the bruife 5 how this afTeded 
Dryden, does not appear. Davenant's nofe had fuf- 
fered fuch diminution by mifhaps among the women, 
that a patch upon that part evidently denoted hiou 
It is faid likewife that Sir Robert Howard was once 
meant. The defign was probably to ridicule the 
reigning poet, whoever he might be. 

Much of the perfonal fatire, to which it might 
owe its firft reception, is now loft or obfcured* Bayes 
probably imitated the drefs, and mimicked the man- 
ner, of Dryden : the cant words which are fo often 
in his mouth may be fuppofed to have bcenDryden's 
habitual phrafcs, or cuftomary exclamations. Bayes, 
when he is to write, is blooded and purged : this, as 
Lamotte relates himfelf to have heard, was the real 
pradiice of the poet. 

There were other ftrokes in the Rehearfal by 
which malice was gratified ; the debate between 
Love and Honour, which keeps prince Volfcius in a 
fingle boot, is faid to have alluded to the mifcondud: 
of the Duke of Ormond, who loft Dublin to the rebels 
while he was toying with a miftrefs. 

The Earl of Rochefter, to fupprefs the reputation 
of Dryden, took Settle into his protedion, and en- 
deavoured 
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dcaVoiired to perfuade the publick that its approba- 
tion had been to that time milplaced. Settle was a 
while in high reputation; his Emprefs of Moroccd^ 
having firft delighted the town, was carried in triumph 
to Whitehall, and played by the ladies of the court* 
Now was the poetical meteor at the higheft ; the next 
moment began its fall. Rochefter withdrew his pa- 
tronage; feeming refolved, fays one of his biographers,' 
^ to have a judgement contrary to that of the town-,** 
perhaps being unable to endure any reputation beyond 
a certain height, even when he had himfclf contri* 
buted to raife it. 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dryden much mif- 
Chief, unlefs they gained from his own temper the 
power of vexing him, which his frequent burfts oi 
refentment give reafon to fufped. He is always 
angry at fome pa ft, or afraid of fome future cen- 
fure ; but he leffens the fmart of his wounds by the 
talm of his own approbation, and endeavours to repel 
the (hafts of criticifni by oppofing a fhield of adaman- 
tine confidence. 

The perpetual accufation produced againft him, 
was that of plagiarifm, againft which he never at- 
tempted any vigorous defence ; for though he was 
perhaps fometimes injurioufly cenfured, he would, 
by denying part of the charge, have confefled the 
reft ; and, as his adverfaries had the proof in their 
own hands, he, who knew that wit had little power 
againft fads, wifely left, in that perplexity which it 
generally produces, a queftion which it was his intereft 
to fupprefs, and which, unlefs provoked by vindica- 
tion, few were likely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty-five 

to 
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to fixty-three, may .be fuppofed to have been fuffi* 
cicntly bufied by the compofition of eight-and« 
twenty pieces for the ftage, Dryden found room 
in the fame fpace for many other undertakings. 

But^ how much foever he wrote^ he was at leafi: 
once fufped:ed of writing more ; for, in 1679, « 
paper of verfes, called /in EJfay on Satire^ was fliewn 
about in manufcript; by which the Earl of Rochefier, 
the Duchefs of Portfmouth, and others, were fo much 
provoked, that, as was fuppofed (for the adtors were 
never difcovered), they procured Dryden, whom 
they fufpeded as the author, to be waylsud and 
beaten* This incident is mentioned by the Duke of 
Buckinghamihire, the true writer, in his Art of. 
ypetry ; where he fays of Dryden, 

Though praisM and beaten for another's rhymes. 
His own defcrve as great applaufe fometimes. 

His reputation in time was fuch, that his name 
was thought neccffary to the fuccefs of every poetical or 
literary performance, and therefore he was engaged to 
contribute fomething, whatever it might be, to many 
publications. He prefixed the Life of Polybius to 
the tranflation of Sir Henry Sheers ; and thofe of Lu- 
cian and Plutarch, to verfions of their works by dif- 
ferent hands. Of the Englifli Tacitus he tranllated 
the firft book ; and, if Gordon be credited, tranflated 
it from the French. Such a charge can hardly be 
mentioned without fome degree of indignation ; but 
it is not, I fuppofe, fo much to be inferred, that Dry- 
den wanted the literature neceflary to the perufal of 
Tacitus, as that, confidering himfelf as hidden in a 
crowd, he had no awe of the publick ; and, writing 

merely 
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merely for money, was contented to get it by the 
neareft way. 

In 1680, the Epiftles of Ovid being tranflated by 
the poets of the time, among which one was the 
work of Diyden, and another of Dryden and Lord 
Mulgrave, it was neceflary to introduce them by a 
preface; and Dryden, who on fuch occafions was 
regularly fummoned, prefixed a difcourfe upon tranf- 
fation, which was then ftruggling for the liberty that 
it now enjoys. Why it fliould find any difficulty in 
breaking the fhackles of verbal interpretation, which 
muft for ever debar it from elegance, it would be 
difficult to conjefture, were not the power of preju- 
dice every day obferved. The authority of Jonfon, 
Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed the judgement of the 
nation ; and it was not eafily believed that a better 
way could be found than they had taken, though Fan- 
Ihaw, Denham, Waller, and Cowley, had tried to give 
examples of a different pradtice. 

In 1681, Dryden became yet more confpicuous 
by uniting politicks with poetry, in the memorable 
fatiie called Abfalom and Achiiophel^ written againft 
the fadion which, by Lord Shaftefbury's incite- 
ment, fet the Duke of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which perfonal fatire was 
applied to the fupport of public principles, and 
in which therefore every mind was interefted, the 
reception was eager, and the fale fo large, that 
my father, an old bookfeller, told me, he had 
not known it equalled but by Sacheverell^s trial. 

The reafon of this general pcrufal Addifon has at* 
tempted to derive from the delight which the mind 
feels in the'^inveftigacion of fecrets j and thinks thai 

Vol. IX. A a curiofity 
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curiofity to decypher the names procured readers to 
the poem. There is no need to enquire why thofe 
verfes were read, which, to all the attradions of wit, 
elegance, and harmony, added the co-operation of. 
all the factious pafiions, and filled every mind with 
triumph or refentment. 

It could not be fuppofed that all the provocation 
given by Dryden would be endured without refill-, 
ance or reply. Both his perfon and his party were 
expofed in their turns to the fliafts of fatire, which, 
though neither fo well pointed, nor perhaps fo well 
aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of thefe poems is called Dryden^s Satire on bis 
Mufe; afcribed, though, as Pope fays, falfely, to 
Sommers, who was afterwards chancellor. The poem, 
whofefoever it was, has much virulence, and fome 
fprightlinefs. The writer tells all the ill that he can 
colled both of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Abfalom and Achiiophel had two 
anfwers, now both forgotten ; one called Azaria and 
Hujhai ; the other Abfalom fenior. Of thefe hoftile 
compofitions, Dryden apparently imputes Abfalom 
fenior to Settle, by quoting in his verfes againft him 
the fecond line. Azaria and Hujhai was, as Wood fays, 
imputed to him, though it is fomewhat unlikely 
that he Ihould write twice on the fame occafion. 
This is a difficulty which I cannot remove, for 
want of a minuter knowledge of poetical tranf- 
adions. 

The fame year he publifhed The Medal^ of which 
the fubjedt is a medal ftruck on Lord Shaftelbury's 
cfcape from a profecution, by the ignoramus of a 
grand jury of Londoners. 

In 
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*^ In both poems he maintains the fame principles, 
atid faw them both attacked by the fame antagonift, 
Elkanah Settle, who had anfwered Abfalom^ appeared 
with equal courage in oppofition to The Medal^ and 
publifhed an anfwer called The Medal reverfed, with- 
fo much fuccefs in both encounters, that he left the 
palm doubtful, and divided the fufFrages of the na- 
tion. Such are the revolutions of fame, or fuch is 
the prevalence of fafhion, that the man whofe works 
have not yet been thought to deferve the care of col- 
ledingthem, who died forgotten in an hofpital, and 
whofe latter years were fpent in contriving Ihows for 
fairs, and carrying an elegy or epithalamium, of which 
the beginning and end were occafionally varied, but 
the intermediate parts were always the fame, to 
every houfe where there was a funeral or a wed- 
ding, might with truth have had infcribed upon his 
flone. 

Here lies the Rival and Antagonift of Dryden. 

Settle was, for his rebellion, feverely chaftifed by 
Dryden under the name of Doeg^ in the fecond part 
of Abfalom and Achifopel \ and was perhaps for his 
fadious audacity made the city poet, whofe annual 
office was to defcribe the glories of the Mayor's 
day. Of thefe bards he was the laft, and feems 
not much to have deferved even this degree of 
regard, if it was paid to his political opinions; for 
he afterwards wrote a panegyrick on the virtue^ 
of judge Jefferies; and what more could have 
been done by the meancft zealot for preroga* 
live ? 

Aa 2 'Of 
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Of tranflated fragments, or occafional poems, to 
enumerate the titles^ or fettle the dates, would be 
tedious^ with little ufe. It may be obferved, that, 
as Dryden's genius was commonly excited by fome 
perfonal regard, he rarely writes upon a general 
topick, • 

Soon after the acccffion of King James, whea 
the deiign of reconciling the nation to the Church 
of Rome became apparent, and the religion of the 
court gave the only efficacious title to its favours, 
Dryden declared himfelf a convert to Popery. This 
at any other time might have paffed with little cen- 
fure. Sir Kenelm Digby embraced Popery ; the two 
Rainolds reciprocally converted one another * •, and 
ChilUngworth himfelf was a while fo entangled in the 
wilds of controverfy, as to retire for quiet to an in- 
fallible Church. If men of argument and ftudy can 
find fuch difficulties, or fuch motives, as may either 
unite them to the Church of Rome, or detain them 
in uncertainty, there can be no wonder that a man, 
who perhaps never enquired why he was a Proteftant, 
Ihould by an artful and experienced difputant be 
made a Papift, overborn by the fudden violence of 
new and unexpefted arguments, or deceived by a 
reprefentation which Ihews only the doubts on one 
part, and only the evidence on the other. 

That converfion will alw^ays be fufpedled that ap- 
parently concurs with interefl. He that never finds 

* Dr. John Remolds, who livrd temp Jac. I. was at firfV a zeal- 
ous Papiil, and his hrothc William as earned a Proteftant; but by 
mutual difputatiop each concerted the oiher. Vide Fuller's Church 
Hiftory, p. 47, book X. 11. 

his 
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Ms error till it hinders his progre(s towards wealth or 
honour, will not be thought to love Truth only for 
herfelf. Yet it may eafily happen that information 
may come at a commodious time ; and, as truth and 
Intereft are not by any fatal neceffity at variance, 
that one may by accident introduce the other. 
When opinions are ftruggling into popularity, the 
arguments by which they are oppofed or defended 
become more known ; and he that changes his pro- 
fcffion would perhaps have changed it before, with 
the like opportunities of inftrudion. This was the 
then ftate of Popery ; every artifice was ufed to Ihew 
it in its faireft form ; and it muft be owned to be 
a religion of external appearance fufEciently at- 
tractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehenfive is like- 
wife an elevated foul, and that whoever is wife is alfo 
honeft. I am willing to believe that Dryden, hav- 
ing employed his mind, aftive as it was, upon dif- 
ferent ftudies, and filled it, capacious as it was, with 
other materials, came unprovided to the contro- 
verfy, and wanted rather (kill to difcover the right, 
than virtue to maintain it. But enquiries into the 
heart are not for man; we muft now leave him to his 
Judge- 

The priefts, having (Irengthened their caufe by 
fo powerful an adherent, were not long before 
they brought him into aftion. They engaged 
him to defend the controverfial papers found in 
the (Irong-box of Charles the Second ; and, what 
yet was harder, to defend them againft Stilling- 
fleec. 

Aa 3 With 
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With hopes of promoting Popery, he was cm- 
ployed to tranflate Maimbourg's Hiftory of the 
League; which he publifhed with a large introdudion. 
^is name is likewife prefixed to the Engliih Life of 
Francis Xavier ; but I know not that he ever owned 
himfelf the tranilator. Perhaps the ufe of his name 
wds a pious fraud, which however feems not to have 
had much efiedt; for neither of the books, I be- 
lieve, was ever popular* 

The vcrfion of Xavier's Life is commended by 
Brown, in a pamphlet not written to flatter ; and the 
occaiion of it is faid to have been, that the Queen, 
when (he folicited a fon, made vows to him as her 
tutelary faint. 

He was fuppofed to have undertaken to tranflate 
Varillas^s Hiftory of Herefies ; and, when Burnet pub. 
liftied remarks upon it, to have written an Anfweri 
upon which Burnet makes the following obfer- 
vation : 

*^ 1 have been informed from England, that a 
^* gentleman, who is famous both for poetry and 
** feveral other things, had fpent three months in 
•^ tranflating M. Varillas's Hiftory ; but that, as foon 
*' as my Reflexions appeared, he difconiinued his la- 
** hour, finding the credit of his author was gone. 
•^ Now, if he thinks it is recovered by his Anfwer, 
^* he will perhaps go on with his tranflation ; and 
** this may be, for aught I know, as good an enter- 
*^ tainment for him as the converfation that he had 
<' let on between the Hinds and Panthers, and all 
«* the reft of animals, for whom M. Varillas may 
^* fervf well enough as an author : and this hiftory 
'• and that poem are fuch extraordinary things of 

** their 
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** their kind, that it will be but fuitable ta fee 
•* the author of the worft poem become likewifc 
** the tranflator of the worft hiftory that the age has 
** produced. If his grace and his wit improve 
^ both proportionably, he will hardly find that he 
** has gained much by the change he has made, 
** from having no religion, to chufe one of the 
** worft. It is true, he had fomewhat to fink from 
•* in matter of wit ; but, as for his morals, it is 
** fcarccly poffible for him to grow a worfe man 
^* than he was. He has lately wreaked his malice 
** on me for fpoiling his three months labour; but 
" in it he has done me all the honour that any man 
" can receive from him, which is to be railed at by 
** him. If I had ill-nature enough to prompt me 
** to wifli a very bad wifli for him, it fliould be, 
** that he would go on and finifli his tranflation. 
^* By that it will appear, whether the Englifh na- 
•* tion, which is the moft competent judge in this 
** matter, has, upon the feeing our debate, pro- 
" nounced in M. Varillas's favour, or in mine. It is 
^* true, Mr. D. will fuffer a little by it ; but at 
** leaft it will ferve to keep him in from other 
** extravagancies ; and if he gains little honour 
•* by this work, yet he cannot lofe fo much by it 
" as he has done by his laft employment." 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theo* 
logical controyerfy, hej was defirous of trying 
whether, by bringing poetry to aid his arguments, 
he might become a more efficacious defender of his 
new profeffion. To rcafon in verfe was, indeed, 
one of his powers ; but fubtilty and harmony united 
are ftill feeble, when oppofed to truth> 

A a 4 Adtuated 
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With hopes of promoting Popery, b ^ 

ployed to tranflatc Maimbourg's HI/ ;^ 

League ; which he publilhed with a lar ^f^^' 

His name is likewife prefixed to x\ -& ^ 

Francis Xavier ; but I know not bca«- 

himfelt the tranflator. Pcrhap 
was a pious fraud, which hor ^ing Thea- 

had much effeft; for neir' / ; and it was 

lieve, was ever popular. ^^/^ and Qtmir^ 

The vcrfion of Xav jntague, afterwards 

Brown, in a pamphler ^^ho then gave the firft 

occafion of it is faid ' 

when (he folicitcd Jch a man, at fuch a time, 

tutelary faint. - unccnfured. Three dialogues 

He was fup^ y ^^ facetious Thomas Brown, of 

Varillas^s Hi^ -^^ ^^^^ called Reafons of Mr. Bayes*s 

liihed veaa if^P^^' and the third, tbe Reafons of Mr. 

UDon ViY ^fi^'''^ Converjion and Re-converfion. The 

vation * %"flf^d i" 1688, the fecond not till 1690, 

<c f ''fi 1 69 1. The clamour fcems to have been 

ic g . ;^'inued, and the fubjed to have ftrongly fixed 

€% ^'^'Jick attention. 

# C fhc two firft dialogues Bayes is brought into 

,>>mpany of Crites and Eugenius, with whom 

ijd formerly debated on dramatick poetry. 

;V two talkers in the third are Mr. Bayes and 

ylx. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor 
deftitute of fancy; but he feems to have thought it 
the pinnacle of excellence to be a merry fellow \ and 
therefore laid out his powers upon fmall jells or grofs 
buffoonery ; fo that his performances have little in- 
trinfick value, and were read only while they were re- 
commended 
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^d by the novelty of the event that coca- 
oes are like his other works : what 
-. 'hey contain is difgraced by the 

'^bited. One great fource of 
~n little Bayes. Ajax, who 
^ *cd, is *' he that wore as many 

. ^ jis Ihield as would have furniflied 

^ s army with fhoe-leather/' 
"^ jd whether he had feen the Hind and 

sJrites anfwers : ^* Seen it ! Mr. Bayes, 
1 can ftir no where but it purfues me ; it 
.aunts me worfe than a pewter-buttoned ferjeant 
* does, a decayed cit. Sometimes I meet it in a 
"Jj>and-box, when my laundrefs brings home rhy 
*^ linen ; fometimes, whether I will or no, it lights 
** my pipe at a coffee- houfe; fometimes it furprifes 
*' me in a trunk-maker^s fhop ; and fometimes it re- 
*' freflies my memory for me on the backfide of a 
*• Chancery-lane parcel. For your comfort too, 
•^, Mr. Bayes, I have not only feen it, as you may 
*^ perceive, but have read it too, and can quote it a$ 
** freely upon occaiion as a frugal tradefman caa 
** quote that noble treatife the tVortb of a Penny to 
** bis extravagant 'prentice, that revels in ftewed 
** apples and penny cuftards." 

The whole animation of thefe compofitions arife$ 
from a profufion of ludicrous and affedted compari- 
fons. *• To fecure one's chaftity,*' fays Baycs, 
•• little more is neceflary than to leave off a corre- 
** fpondence with the other fex, which, to a wife 
** man, is no greater a punifhment than it would 
*' be to a frantick perfon to forbid feeing ^e Cheats 

*< and 
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Actuated therefore by zeal for Rome, or hope ot 
fame, he publilhed the Hind and Panther, a poem 
in which the Church of Rome, figured by the mi/k^ 
white Hind, defends her tenets againft the Church of 
England, reprefented by the Panther, a beaft beau- 
tiful, but fpotted. 

A fable which exhibits two beafts talking Theo- 
logy, appears at once full of abfurdity •, and it was 
accordingly ridiculed in the City Moufe and Countrf 
Moufe, a parody, written by Montague, afterwards 
Earl of Halifax, and Prior, who then gave the firft 
ipecimen of his abilities. 

The converfion of fuch a man, at fuch a time, 
was not likely to pafs uncenfured. Three dialogue? 
were publiihed by the facetious Thomas Brown, of 
which the two firft were C2MQdReafons of Mr. Bayes*s 
changing his Religion: and the third, the Reafons of Mr. 
Hains the Player's Converfion and Re-converfton. The 
firft was printed in 1688, the fecond not till 1690, 
the third in 1691. The clamour feems to have been 
long continued, and the fubjedt to have ftrongly fixed 
the publick attention. 

In the two firft dialogues Bayes is brought into 
the company of Crites and Eugenius, with whom 
he had formerly debated on dramatick poetry. 
The two talkers in the third are Mr. Bayes and 
Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor 
deftitute of fancy ; but he feems to have thought it 
the pinnacle of excellence to be a merry fellow \ and 
therefore laid out his powers upon fmall jefts or grofs 
buffoonery ; fo that his performances have little in- 
trinfick value, and were read only while they were re- 
commended 
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commended by the novelty of the event that occa* 
fioned theni. 

Thefe dialogues are like his other works : what 
fcnfe or knowledge they contain is difgraced by the 
garb in which it is exhibited. One great fource of 
pleafure is to call Dryden little Bayes. Ajax, who 
happens to be mentioned, is ^' he that wore as manjT 
** cow-hides upon his ihield as would have furniflied 
** half the King*s army with Ihoe-leather/' 

Being afked whether he had feen the Hind and 
Tanther^ Crites anfwers : " Seen it ! Mr. Bayes^ 
" why I can ftir no where but it purfues me ; it 
** haunts me worfe than a pewter-buttoned ferjcant 
** does, a decayed cit. Sometimes I meet it in a 
"J^nd-box, when my laundrefs brings home liiy 
** linen ; fometimes, whether I will or no, it lights 
"my pipe at a coffee- houfe; fometimes it furprifes 
*' me in a trunk-maker^s Ihop ; and fometimes it re* 
** frelhes my memory for me on the backfide of a 
** Chancery-lane parcel. For your comfort too, 
** Mr. Bayes, I have not only feen it, as you may 
*^ perceive, but have read it too, and c^n quote it a^ 
" freely upon occafion as a frugal tradefman caa 
** quote that noble treatife the fVortb of a fenny to 
** his extravagant 'prentice, that revels in itewed 
*^ apples and penny cuftards.^' 

The whole animation of thefe compofitions arifes 
from a profufion of ludicrous and affe<5ted compari* 
fons. '« To fecure one's chaftity,'' fays Baycs, 
*• little more is neceflary than to leave off a corrc- 
" fpondence with the other fex, which, to a wife 
** man, is no greater a puniihment than it would 
*' be to a frantick perfon to forbid feeing The Cheats 

*< and 
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•^ and 5^hi Committee ; or for my Lord Mayor and* 
•* Aldermen to be interdiftcd the fight of The London 
*♦ Cuckolds.'^ This is the general ftrain, and there- 
fort I Ihall be eafily excufed the labour of more 
tranfcriiHion. 

^ Brown does not wholly forget paft tranfadions t 
•• You began/* fays Crites to Bayes, *^ a very in- 
*f different religion, and have not mended the matter 
•* in your laft choice. It was but reafon that your 
^ Mufe, which appeared firft in a tyrant's quarrel, 
^ (hould employ her laft eflforts to juftify the ufur- 
«• patkm of the Hind.^ 

Next year the nation was fummoned to celebrate 
ifce birth of the Prince. Now was the time for 
Dryden to roufe his imagination^ and ftrain his voilr. 
Happy days were at hand, and he was willing to 
enjoy and difFufe the anticipated bleflSngs. He 
ptrbliftied a poem, filled with predidions of great* 
nefs 'and profperity ; predidions, of which it is 
Dot neceflTary to tell how they have been verified. 

A few months paffed after thefe joyful notes, and 
every bloffom of Popifli Hope was blafted for ever 
by the Revolution. A Papift now could be no 
longer laureat. The revenue, which he had enjoyed 
with fo much pride and praife, was transferred to 
Shadwell, an old enemy, whom he had formerly 
ftigmatifed by the name of Og. Dryden could not 
decently complain that he was depofed; but feemed 
very angry that Shadwell fuccecded him, and has 
therefore celebrated the intrudcr*s inauguration in a 
poem exquifitely fatirical, called Mac Flechioe ; ot 
which the Dunciad, as Pope himfelf declares, is 
I an 
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tn imitation, though more extended in its plan, and 
more diverfified in its incidents. 

It is related by Prior, that Lord Dorfet, when as 
chamberlain he was conftraincd to ejedt Dryden 
from his office, gave him from his own purfe an 
allowance equal to the falary. This is no romantick 
or incredible aft of generofity ; an hundred a yeat^ 
is often enough given to claims lefs cogent by men 
kfs famed for liberality. Yet Dryden always repre* 
fented himfelf as fufFering under a public infliftion ; 
and once particularly demands refped for the pa- 
tience with which he endured the lofs of his little for- 
tune. His patron might, indeed, enjoin him to 
fupprefs his bounty •, but, if he fufFered nothing, 
he fliould not have complained. 

During the Ihort reign of King James, he had 
written nothing for the ftage *, being, in his opi- 
nion, more profitably employed in controverfy and 
flattery. Of praife he might perhaps have been lefs 
lavilh without inconvenience, for James was never 
faid to have much regard for poetry : he was to bc' 
flattered only by adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed : Dryden was no Ion 
ger the court-poet, and was to look back for fup 
port to his former trade ; and having waited about 
two years, either confidering himfelf as difcounte- 
nanced by the publick, or perhaps expedling a 
fecond Revolution, he produced Don Sebafiian 
in 1690; and in the next four years four dramas 
more. 

* Albion and Albianus muft however be excepted, P. 

In* 
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In 1693 appeared a new verfion of Juvenal and 
Perfius. Of Juvenal he tranllated the firft, third, 
fixtb, tenth, and fixteenth fatires; and of Perfius 
the whole work. On this occafion he introduced his 
two fons to the publick, as nurfelings of the Mufes. 
The fourteenth of Juvenal was the work of John, 
and the feventh of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a 
very ample preface, in the form of a dedication to 
Lord Dorlet ; and there gives an account of the de- 
fign which he had once formed to write an epick 
poem on the actions either of Arthur or the Black 
Prince. He confidcrcd the epick as neceflfarily in- 
cluding fome kind of fupernatural agency, and had 
imagined a new kind of conteft between the guar- 
dian angels of kingdoms, of whom he conceived 
that each might be reprcfented zealous for his charge, 
without any intended oppofition to the purpofes of 
the Supreme Being, of which all created minds muft 
in part be ignorant. 

This is the mod rcafonable fcheme of celeftial in* 
terpofition that ever was formed. The furprizes and 
terrors of enchantments, which have fucceeded to 
the intrigues and oppofitions of Pagan deities, afford 
very flriking fcenes, and open a vaft extent to the 
imagination ; but, as Boileau obferves (and Boileau 
will be feldom found miftaken), with this incurable 
defedl:, that, in a conteft between Heaven and Hell, 
we know at the beginning which is to prevail ; for 
this reafon we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood 
with more curiofity than terror. 

In the fcheme of Dryden there is one great dif. 
ficuUy, which yet he would perhaps have had ad- 
drefs enough to furmount. In a war juftice can be 

but 
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but on one fide ; and, to entitle the hero to the pro« 
tedtion of angels, he muft fight in defence of indur 
bitable right. Yet fome of the ceteftial beingSt 
thus oppofed to each other^ muft have been repre« 
fented as defending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is reafonabljr 
to be lamented. It would doubtlefs have improved 
our numbers, and enlarged our language ; and 
might perhaps have contributed by pleafing in^' 
flrudtions to redify our opinions, and purify^ our 
manners. 

What he required as the indifpenfable condition of 
fuch an undertaking, a publick fiipend, was not 
likely in thefe times to be obtained. Riches were 
not become familiar to Us ; nor had the nation yet 
learned to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with ftealing ; 
pnly, fays he, *^ The guardian angels of king- 
•* doms were machines too ponderous for him to 
** manage.'* 

In 1694, he began the moft laborious and diffi- 
cult of all his works, the tranllation of Virgil ; from 
which he borrowed two months, that he might turn 
*' Frefnoy's Art of Painting" into Englifti profe. 
The preface, which he boafts to have written in 
twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and 
painting, with a mifcellancous collection of critical 
remarks, fuch as coft a mind frored like his no la- 
bour to produce them. 

In 1697, he publiflied his verfion of the works 
of Virgil ; and, that no opportunity of profic might 
be loft, d<*dicated the Paftorals to the Lord Clifford-, 
the Georgicks to the harl of Cheftcrfield, and the 

^neid 
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iEnetd to the Earl of Mulgrave. This ceconomy of 
flattery, at once lavifli and difcreet, did not pafs 
without obfervation. 

This tranflation was cenfured by Milbourne, a cler- 
gyman, ftyled, by Pope, " The faireft of criticks/* 
becaufe he exhibited bis own verfion to be compared 
with that which he condemned. 

His laft work was his Fables, publiflied in confe- 
quence, as is fuppofed, of a contract now in the 
bands of Mr. Tonfon; by which he obliged himfelf, 
in confideration of three hundred pounds, to finiih 
for the prcfs ten thoufand verfes. 

In this volume is comprifed the well-known ode 
on St. Cecilia's day, which, as appeared by a letter 
communicated to Dr. Birch, he fpent a fortnight in 
compofing and corredting. But what is this to the 
patience and diligence of Boileau, whofe Equivoque^ a 
poem of only three hundred forty-fix lines, took froni 
his life eleven months to write it, and three years to 
rcvife it : 

Part of his book of Fables is the firft Iliad in 
Englilh, intended as a fpecimen of a verfion of the 
whole. Confidering into what hands Homer was to 
fall, the reader cannot but rejoice that his projed 
went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an 
end to all his fchemes and labours. On the firft of 
May, 1 701, having been fome time, as he tells us, 
a cripple in his limbs, he died, in Gerard-ftreet, of a 
mortification in his leg. 

There is extant a wild (lory relating to fome vexa- 
tious events that happened at his funeral, which, at 
the end of Congreve's Life, by a writer of I 

know 
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^know not what credit, are thus related, as' I fin4 
th€ account transferred to a biographical didlipnary'. 
** Mr. Dryden dying on the Wednefday morning^ 
^ Dr. Thomas Sprat, then Bilhop of Rochefter and 
** Dean of Weftminfter, fent the next day to tht 
*^ Lady Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden's widowi 
*^ that he would make a prefent of the ground, whicU 
** was forty pounds, with all the other Abbey-fee^. 
*' The Lord Halifax likewife fent to the Lady Eliza- 
** beth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her fon, that, tf 
*• if they would give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden; 
*' he would inter him with a gentleman's private fa- 
<* neral, and afterwards beftow five hundred pounds 
'*'on a monument in the Abbey; which, as thejr 
*^ had no reafon to refufe, they accepted. On thfe 
** Saturday following the company came; the corplfe 
** was put into a velvet hearfe ; and eighteen 
*^ mourning coaches, filled with company, attended^ 
** When they were juft ready to move, the Lord Jeflfe- 
*^ ries, fon of the Lord Chancellor JefFeries, with fomfe 
** of his rakilh companions, coming by, afked 
^ whofe funeral it was: and being told Mr.Drydcn's, 
** he faid, • What, fliall Dryden, the greateft honour 
** and ornament of the nation, be buried after this 
" private manner ! No, gentlemen, let all that loved 
*' Mr. Dryden, and honour his memory, alight and 
" join with me in gaining my lady's confcnt to let 
•* me have the honour of his interment, which Ihall 
^* be after another manner than this; and I will 
** beftow a thoufand pounds on a monument in the 
*^ Abbey for him.' The gentlemen in the coaches, 
** not knowing of the Bifhop of Rochefter's favour, 
** nor of the lord Halifax's generous defign (they botH 

^^ having 
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^ having, out of rcfpeft to the family, enjoined the 
^ Lady Elizabeth, and her fon, to keep their favour 
*^ concealed to the world, and let it pafs for their 
** own expence), readily came out of their coaches, 
*' and attended Lord Jefferies up to the lady^s bcdfide, 
** who was then fick. He repeated the purport o^ 
** what he had before faid; but (he abfolutely refufing, 
** he fell on his knees, vowing never to rife till his 
*^ requeft was granted. The reft of the company 
** by his defirc kneeled alfo; and the lady, being 
•^ under a fudden furprize, fainted away. As foon 
*' as (he recovered her fpeech, fhe cried, iVb, no. 
** Enough, gentlemen, replied he; my lady is very 
<< good, Ihe fays, Go, go. She repeated her former 
•* words with all her ftrength, but in vain, for her 
'^ feeble voice was loft in their acclamations of joy; 
*^ and the Lord Jefferies ordered the hearfemcn to 
^ carry the corpfe to Mr. Ruffel's, an undertaker in 
*^ Cheapfide, and leave it there till he fhould feifd 
*^ orders for the embalment, which, he added, 
** ihould be after the royal manner. His direftions 
** were obeyed, the company difperfed, and Lady 
** Elizabeth and her fon remained inconfolable. The 
•* next day Mr. Charles Dryden waited on the Lord 
*' Halifax and the Biftiop, to excufc his mother and 
** himfelf, by relating the real truth. But neither his 
" Lordlhip nor the Bifliop would admit of any plea; 
*^ efpecially the latter, who had the Abbey lighted, 
** the ground opened, the choir attending, an anthem 
*' ready fet, and himfelf waiting for feme ~time 
" without any corpfe to bury. The undertaker, 
*^ after three days expci5lance of orders for embal- 
" ment without receiving any, waited on the Lord 
2 ''Jefferies^ 
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^ Jefferies; who pretending ignorance of the matter, 
** turned it off with an ill-natured jeft, faying, that 
** thofe who obferved the orders of a drunken frolick 
** deferved no better; that he remembered nothing 
** at all of it; and that he might do what he plcafed 
*• with the corpfe. Upon this, the undertaker 
^* waited upon the Lady Elizabeth and her fon, and 
** threatened to bring the corpfe home, and fet it 
*' ijefore the door. They defired a day's refpite, 
** which was granted, Mr. Charles Dryden wrote a 
** handfome letter to the Lord Jefferies, who returned 
** it with this cool anfwer: ^ That he knew nothing 
*' of the matter, and would be troubled no more 
•* about it.' He then addreffed the Lord Halifax 
** and the Bilhop of Rochefter, who abfolutely re- 
*' fufed to do any thing in it. In this diftrcfs Dr. Garth 
*^ fent for the corpfe to the College of Phyficians, 
^^ and propofed a funeral by fubfcription, to which 
** himfelf fet a molt noble example. At laft a day, 
•* about three weeks after Mr. Dryden's deceafe, was 
*^ appointed for the interment. Dr. Garth pro- 
•* nounced a fine Latin oration, at the College, over 
** the corpfe; which was attended to the Abbey by 
** a numerous train of coaches. When the funeral 
•' was over, Mr. Charles Dryden fent a challenge to 
** the Lord Jefferies, who refufing to anfwer it, he 
♦* fent feveral others, and went often himfelf; but 
•^ could neither get a letter delivered, nor admittance 
'^ to fpeak to him; which fo incenfed him, that he 
•^ refolved, fince his Lovdfhip refufed to anfwer him 
*• like a gentleman, that he would watch an oppor- 
<**iunity to meet, and fight off-hand, though with 
" all the rules of honour; which his Lordlhip hear- 
Vot. IX. B b " ing, 
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** ing, left the town: and Mr. Charles Dry den could 
** never have the fatisfadion of meeting him, though 
** he fought it till his death with the utmoft applica* 
" tion." 

This ftory I once intended to omit, as it appears 
with no great evidence; nor have I met with any 
confirmation, but in a letter of Farquhar; and he 
only relates that the funeral of Dryden was tomul* 
tuary and confufed *. 

Suppofing the ftory true, we may remark, that 
the gradual change of manners, though impercep- 
tible in the procefs, appears great when different 
times, and thofe not very diftant, are compared. If 
at this time a young drunken Lord Ihould interrupt 
the pompous regularity of a magnificent funeral, 
what would be the event, but that he would be 
juftled out of the way, and compelled to be quiet? 
If he ihould thrufl himfelf into a houfe, he would 
be fenc roughly away ; and, what is yet more to the 

* An earlier account of Dryden's funeral than that above cited, 
though without the circumftances that preceded it, is given by 
tdward Ward, who in his London Spy, publiflied in ijob^ 
relates, that on the occafion there was a performance of folemn 
Mufick at the College, and that at the proceflion, which himfelf 
faw, {landing at the end of Chancery-lane, Fleet-llreet, there was a 
concert of hautboys and trumpets. The day of Dryden's inter- 
ment, he fays, was Monday the 13th of May, which, according 
to Johnfon, was twelve days after his deceafe, and fhews how 
long his funeral was in fufpenfe. Ward knew not that the expencc 
cit it was defrayed by fubfcription ; but compliments Lord Jefferies 
for fo pious an undertaking. He cJfo fays, that thecaufc of Dry- 
den's death was an inflammation in his toe, occafioned by the 
flefli growing over the nail, which being negleded produced a 
moiciiication in his leg. H, 
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liOTiour of the prefent time, I believe that thofe^ who 
had fubfcribed to the funeral of a man like Dry den, 
would not, for fuch an accident^ have withdrawn 
their contributions *, 

■ He was buried among the poets in Weflminfter 
' Abbey^ where, though the Duke of Newcaftle had, 

in a general dedication prefixed by Congreve to his 
dramatick works, accepted thanks for his intention 
of ereding him a monumentj he lay long without 
diftin<9:ion, till the Duke of Buckinghamfliire gave 
him a tablet^ infcribed only with the name of 
DRYDEN. 
I He married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkfliire, with circumftances, ac- 
cording to the fatire imputed to Lord Sommers^ not 
very honourable to either party ; by her he had 
three fons, Charles^ John, and Henry, Charles 
was ulher of the palace to Pope Clement the Xlth; 
and, vifiting England in 1704, was drowned in an 
attempt to fwim acrofs the Thames at Wind for- 

■ John was author of a comedy called The Huf- 
hand his own Cue hid. He is faid to have died at 
Rome, Henry entered into fome religious order. It 
is fome proof of Dry den's fincerity in his fccond 
religion, that he taught it to his fons. A man, con- 
fcious of hypocritical profeflion in himfelf, is not 

f * In the RegUler of the College of Phyficians, is tlie follmving 
Entiy: '*May3, I'joo. Comitib Cenforiis ordinanU. At the 

»** reqiicn of feveral perfona of quality, that Mr, Dryden m;ght 
*■ be carried from the Colfege of Phyfit^Jans to be interred at Weft- 
" minfter, k was unanimoufly granted by the Prefident and 
** Ccnfor&/* 

This entry is not cakukted to afford any credit to thcnarrativt 
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likely to convert others; and as his fons were quali- 
fied in 1693 to appear among the tranllators of Ju- 
venal, they mud have been taught fomc religion 
before their father's change. 

Of the perfon of Dryden I know not any account; 
of his mind, the portrait which has been left by 
Congrcve, who knew him with great familiarity, is 
fuch as adds our love of his manners to our admi- 
ration of his genius. ** He was," we are told, *^ o£ 
** a nature exceedingly humane and compaffionate^ 
** ready to forgive injuries, and capable of a fincerc 
" reconciliation with thofe that had offended him. 
•^ His friendfliip, where he profef&d it, went beyond 
*' his profeffions. He was of a very eafy, of very 
** pleafing accefs; but fomewhat flow, and, as it were, 
'^ diffident in his advances to others; he had that in his 
** nature \yhich abhorred intrufion into any fociety 
" whatever. He was therefore lefs known, and con- 
•* fequently his charafter became more liable to mif- 
^* apprehcnfions and mifreprefentations : he was very 
*' modcft, and very eafily to be difcountenanced in 
♦* his approaches to his equals or fuperiors. As his 
<* reading had been very extcnfive, fo was he very 
** happy in a memory tenacious of every thing that 
*' he had read. He was not more pofleflfed of know- 
** ledge than he was communicative of it; but then 
" his communication was by no means pedantick, or 
•* impofed upon the converfation, but juft fuch, 
** and went fo far as, by the natural turn of the con- 
•* verfation in which he was engaged, it was necefla- 
** rily promoted or required. He was extremely 
'^ ready and gentle in his correction of the errors of 
^< any writer who thought fit to confult him, and 

« full 
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5^ full as ready and patient to admit the reprehen- 
** fions of others, in refpedl of bis own overiights or 
<*miftakes." 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be ob- 
jeftcd but the fondnefs of friendlhip; and to have 
excited that fondnefs in fuch a mind is no fmall degree 
of praife. : The difpofition of Dryden, however, is 
ihewn in this charafter rather as it exhibited itfelf 
ixi curfory convcrfation, th«n as it operated on the 
more important parts of life. His placability and 
his friendfhip indeed were folid virtues ; but courtefy 
and good-humour are often found with little real 
worth. Since Congreve, who knew him well, has 
told us no more, the reft muft be colleded as it can 
from other teftimonies, and particularly from thefe. 
Notices which Dryden has very liberally given us of 
himfelf. 

The modefty which made him fo flow to advance,. 
and fo eafy to be repulfed, was certainly no fufpicion 
of deficient merit, or unconfcioufnefs of his own 
value ; he appears to have known, in its whole extent, 
the dignity of his own character, and to have kt a 
very high value on his own powers and performances. 
He probably did not offer his converfation, becaufc 
he expeded it to be folicited ; and he retired from 
a cold reception, not fubmiffive but indignant, wdth 
fuch reference of his own greatnefs as made him 
unwilling to expofe it to negledt or violation. 

His modefty was by no means inconfiftent with 
oftentatioufnefsi he is diligent enough to remind the 
world of his' merit, and expreffes with very little, 
fcruple his high opinion of his own powers; but his 
felf-condemnations are read without fcorn or indigna^ 
tion; we allow his claims, and love his franknefs. 

B b 3 Tra- 
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Tradition, however, has not allowed that his con* 
fidence iahimfelf exempred him from the jealoufy of 
others- He is accufed of envy and infidioufnefs; and 
is particularly charged with inciting Creech to tran- 
flatc Horace, that he might lofe the reputation which 
Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately difcover that it ii 
merely conjeflural; the purpofe was fuch as no man 
would confefs; and a crime that admits no proof^ 
why ihoold we believe ? 

He has been dcfcribcd as magifterially prefiding 
over the younger writers, and affuming the diftribu- 
tion of poetical fame; but he who excels has a right 
to teach; and he whofe judgement is inconteftible 
may without ufurpation examine and decide^ 

Congreve leprefents him as ready to advife and 
inftruft ; but there is reafon to believe that his com- 
munication was rather ufeful than entertaining. He 
declares of himfclf that he was faturninej and not 
one of thofe whofe fprightly fayings diverted com- 
pany I and one of his cenfurcrs make him fay^ 

Nor wine nor love could ever fee me gay ; 
To writing bred, I knew not what to fay. 

There are men whofe powers operate only at lei- 
fure and in retirement, and whofe intellectual vigour 
deferts them in converfation ; whom merriment con* 
fufes, and objeftion difconccrts* whofe baflifulnefs 
reftrains their exertion, and fuffers them not tofpeak 
till the time of fpcaking is part; or whofe attention 
to their own charafter makes them unwilling to utter 
at hazard what has not been confidered, and cannot 
be recalled. 
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Of Dryden's fluggilhnefs in converfation it is vain 
to fearch or to guefs the caufe. He certainly wanted 
neither fentiments nor language : his intelledtual trea- 
fures were great, though they were locked up from 
his own ufe. " His thoughts,'* when he wrote, 
** flowed in upon him fo faft, that his only care was 
** which to chufe, and which to rejeft/' Such ra- 
j>idity of compofition naturally promifes a flow of 
talk; yet we muft be content to believe what an 
enemy fays of him, when he likewife fays it of bim^ 
felf. But whatever was his charafter as a compa- 
nion, it appears that he lived in familiarity with the 
higheft pcrfons of his time. It is related by Carte 
of the Duke of Ormond, that he ufed often to pafs a 
night with Drydcn, and thofe with whom Dryden 
conforted: who they were, Carte has not told, but 
certainly the convivial table at which Ormond fat 
was not furrounded with a plebeian fociety. He 
was indeed reproached with boafting of his familia- 
rity with the Great; and Horace will fupport him in 
the opinion, that to pleafe fuperiors is not the loweft 
kind of merit. 

The merit of pleafing muft, however, be eftimated 
.by the means. Favour is not always gained by good 
^fliions or laudable qualities. Carefles and prefer- 
ments are often beftowed on the auxiliaries of vice, 
the procurers of pleafure, or the flatterers of vanity. 
Dryden has never been charged with any perfonai 
agency unworthy of a good charafter: he abetted 
vice and vanity only with his pen. One of his ene- 
mies has accufed him of lewdnefs in his converfation ; 
but, if accufttion without proof be credited, who 
ihall be innocent ? 

B b 4 His 
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His works afford too many examples of diffolute 
licentioufnefs, and abjcft adulation; but they were 
probably, like his merriment, artificial and cop- 
ftrained; the efFeds of ftudy and meditation, and 
his trade rather than his pleafure« 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, and can 
deliberately pollute itfelf with ideal wickednefs for 
the fake of fpreading the contagion in fociety, I wifli 
not to conceal or excufe the depravity. — Such degra- 
dation of the dignity of genius, fuch abufe of ifuper- 
lative abilities, cannot be contemplated but with 
^rief and indignation. What confolation can be had, 
iDryden has afforded, by living to repent, and to 
teftify his repentance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want ezam« 
pies among his prcdecclTors, or companions among 
his contemporaries; but in the meannefs and fervility 
of hyperbolical adulation, I know not whether, lince 
the days in which the Roman emperors were deified, 
he has been ever equalled, except by Afra Behn in 
an addrefs to Eleanor Gwyn. When once he has 
undertaken the taik of praife, he no longer retains 
Ihame in himfelf, nor fuppofes it in his patron. As 
many odoriferous bodies are obferved to diffufe per- 
fumes from year to year, without fenfible diminution 
of bulk or weight, he appears never to have impo- 
vcrifhed his mint of flattery by his expences, how- 
ever lavifh. He had all the forms of excellence, in- 
telledtual and moral, combined in his mind, with 
cndiefs variation; and when he had fcattered on the 
hero of the day the golden fhower of wit and virtue, 
he had ready for him, whom he wiihed to court on 
the morrow, new wit and virtue with another ftamp. 



I 
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Of this kind of meanncfs he never feems to decline 
the pradice, or lament the nccefllty ; he confiders the 
great as entitled to encomiafttck homage, and brings 
praife rather as a tribucc than a gift, more delighted 
with the fertility of his invention, than mortified by 
the proftitutioti of his judgement- It is indeed not 
certain^ that on thefe occafions his judgement muck 
rebelled againft his intereft. There are minds which 
eafily fink into fubmiflion, that look on grandeur 
with undiftiiiguiihing reverence, and difcover no 
defeft where there is elevation of rank and affluence 
of riches. 

With his praifes of others and of himfclf is al- 
ways intermingled a ftrain of difcontent and lamen- 
tation, a fullen growl of refentment^ or a querulous 
murmur of diftrefs. His works are under- valued, 
his merit is unrewarded, and ** he has few thanks to 
'■ pay his fiars that he was born among EngUlhmcn*" 
To his criticks he is fometimes contemptuous, ibmc- 
times refentful, and Ibmetiaies fubmiflive. The wri- 
ter who thinks his works formed for duration, 
miftakes his intereft when he mentions his enemies. 
He degrades his own dignity by fhewing that he was 
affected by their cen lures, and gives lafttng im- 
portance to names J which, left to thcmfelves, would 
vanifh from remembrance. From this principle 
Dry den did not often depart; his complaints are for 
the greater part general; he feldom pollutes his page 
with an advcrfe name. He condefcendcd indeed to 
a controverfy with Settle, in which he perhaps may 
be confidered rather as affaulting than repelling; and 
fince Settle is funk into oblivion, his libel remains 
injurious only to himfclf* 

Among 
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Among antwers ta criticks^ no poetical attacks, 
ahercations, arc to be included j they are like 
other poems, effufions of genius, produced as much 
to obtain praife as to obviate ccnfure, Thefc Dry^ 
den pradifed, and in thelc he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbourne» he has 
made mention in the Preface of his Fables. To 
the cenfure of Collier, whofe remarks may be rather 
termed admonitions than criticifms, he makes little 
reply; being, at the age of fixty-eight, attentive to 
better things than the claps of a play houfe. He com* 
plains of Collier's rudenefs, and the ** horfe-play of 
*' his raillery j" and aflerts, that** in many places he 
** has perverted by his glolics the meaning*' of what 
he ccnfuresj but in other things he confefles that he 
is juftly taxed; atid fays, with great calmnefs and 
candour, ** I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts or 
'^ expreffions of mine that can be truly accufed of 
** oblcenity, immorality, or profanenefs, and rctraft 
" them, if he be my enemy, let him triumph; 
*' if he be my friend, he will be glad of my re- 
■* pcntaiice*" Yet as our bell dii|>ofitions are impcr-- 
fed, he left flan ding in the fame book a reflection 
on Collier of great afperity, and indeed of more 
afperity than wit. 

Blackmore he reprefcnts as made his enemy by the 
poem of Mfakm and AcbUophelj which *^ he thinks a 
** little hard upon his fanatick patrons;'* and charges 
him with borrowing the plan of his Arthur from 
the Preface to Juvenal, '* though he had,'' fays he, 
** the bafenefs not to acknowledge his benefa^ftor, 
^ but inftead of it to traduce me in a libel.'* 
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The libel in which Blackmore traduced him was a 
Satire upon Wit ; in which, having larticnted the er* 
uberance of falfe wit and the deficiency of tf ue, he 
propofes that all wit Ihould be re-coined before it 
is current, and appoints matters of affay who ihalt 
frejed all that is light or debafed. 

*Tis true, tliat when the coarfe and worthlefs droft 
Is purg'd away, there will be mighty lofs ; 
Jlv'n Congrevc, Southern, manly Wychcrley, 
When thus refin*d, will grievous fuffercrs be ; 
Into the melting pot when Dryden cotoes, 
What horrid ftcnch will rife, what noifome fumes ! 
How will he fhrink, when all his lewd allay. 
And wicked mixture, fhall be purg'd away ! 

Thus ftands the paflage in the laft edition ; but in 
the original there was an abatement of the cenfurc, 
|)eginning thus : 

But what remains will be fo pure, 'twill bear 
Th' examination of the mofl fevere, 

Blackmore, finding the cenfure refented, and the 
civility difregarded, ungeneroufly omitted the fofter 
part. Such variations difcover a writer who con- 
fults his pafEons more than his virtue; and it may be 
reafonably fuppofed that Dryden imputes his enmity 
to its true caufe. 

Of Milbourne he wrote only in general terms^ 
fuch as are always read at the call of anger, whchc; 
juft or not : a fhort extradt will be fufEcicnt. " lie 
*f pretends a quarrel to me, that I have fallen fouL 
f* upon priefthood; if I have, I am only to alk \k:V- 
" don of good priefts, and am afraid his fl^.V: J 
*^ the reparation will come to little. Let him ■>.: 
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«* fatisfied that he ihall never be able to force hitnfelf 
*^ upon mc for an advcrfary; I contemn him too 
•' much to enter into competition with him. 

*• As for the reft of thofe who have written againft 
•* me, they are fuch fcoundrels that they deferve 
^ not the leaft notice to be taken of them. Black- 
•* more and Milbourne are only diftinguilhcd from 
•* the crowd by being remembered to their infamy.** 

Dryden indeed difcovered, in many of his writings, 
an afFc^ed and abfurd malignity to priefts and prieft- 
hood, which naturally raifcd him many enemies, and 
which was fometimes as unfeafonably refented as it 
was exerted. Trapp is angry that he calls the facri- 
ficer in the Georgicks *' The Holy Butcher:'* the 
tranflation is not indeed ridiculous; but Trapp's 
anger arifes from his zeal, not for the author, but 
the prieft; as if any reproach of the follies of Pa- 
ganifm could be extended to the preachers of truth. 

Dryden*6 diflike of the prieflfhood is imputed by 
Langbaine, and I think by Brown, to a rcpulfe 
which he fufFered when he fojiciced ordination ; but 
he denies, in the Preface to his Fables, that he ever 
deligned to enter into the Church; and fuch a de- 
nial he would not have hazarded, if he could have 
been convidled of falfehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is feldom at a great 
diftance from irreverence of religion, and Dryden 
affords no exception to this obfervation. His writ^ 
ings exhibit many paflages, which, with all the al- 
lowance that can be made for characfters and occafi- 
ons, are fuch as piety would not have admitted, and 
fuch as may vitiate fight and unprincipled minds. 
But there is no reafon for fuppofing that he difbelievetj 

thft 
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the religion which he difobeyed. He forgot his duty 
rather than difowncd it. His tendency to profane- 
ncfs is the effeft of levity, negligence, and ioofe 
converfation, with a dcfire of accommodating him- 
felf to the corruption of the times, by venturing, to 
be wicked as far as he durft. When he profefled 
himfelf a convert to Popery, he did not pretend to 
have received any new conviftion of the fundamental 
dodtrincs of Chriftianity. 

The profecution of criticks was not the worft of 
his vexations; he was much more difturbed by the 
importunities of want. His complaints of poverty 
are fo frequently repeated, either with the dejedtion 
of weaknefs finking in helplefs mifery, or the indig* 
nation of merit claiming its tribute from mankind, 
that it is impoffible not to deteft the age which 
could impofe on fuch a man the neceffity of fuch fo- 
licitations, or not to defpife the man who could fub- 
mit to fuch folicitations without neceffity. 

Whether by the world's negled, or his own im- 
prudence, I am afraid that the greateft part of his 
life was pafled in exigences. Such outcries were 
furcly never uttered but in fevere pain. Of his fup- 
plies or his expences no probable eftimare can now 
be made. Except the falary of the Laurcat, to 
which King James added the office of Hiftoriogra- 
pher," perhaps with fomc additional emoluments, , 
his whole revenue feems to have been cafual; and 
it is well known that he feldom lives frugally who 
lives by chance. Hope is always liberal; and they 
that truft her promifes make little fcrupl^ of revelling 
to-day on the profits of the morrow. 

Of 
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Of his plays the profit was not great; and of thc 
produce of his other works very little intelligence 
can be had. By difcourfing with the late amiable 
Mr* Tonfon, I could not find that any memorials of 
the tranfadions between his predeceflbr and Dryden 
had been preferved, except the following papers : 

** I do hereby promife to pay John Dryden, Efq, 
•• or order, on the 25th of March, 1699, the fum of 
*' two hundred and fifty guineas, in confideration of 
•* ten thoufand verfes, which the faid John Dryden, 
** Efq. is to deliver to me Jacob Tonfon, when 
** finifhed, whereof feven thoufand five hundred 
•* verfes, more or lefs, are already in the faid Jacob 
•* Tonfon's pofleflion. And I do hereby farther 
•* promife, and engage myfelf, to make up the faid 
^ fum of two hundred and fifty guineas three hun- 
•* dred pounds fterling to the faid John Dryden, 
•^ Efq. his executors, adminiftrators, or affigns, at 
** the beginning of the fecond impreflion of the faid 
•* ten thoufand verfes. 

" In witnefs whereof I have hereunto fet my hand 
** and fcal, this 20th of March, 169I. 

•' Jacob Tonfon* 
•* Sealed and delivered, being 

«* firft duly flampt, purfu- 

" ant to the ads of parlia- 

•^ ment for that purpofe, 

«* in the prefence of 
" Ben. Portlock, 
•^ Will. Congreve.*' 

" March 24th, 1698. 

*^ Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfon the fum 
** of two hundred fixty eight pounds fifteen Ihil- 

•* lings, 
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^ lings, in ptifitiance of an agreement for ten thou- 
** fand verfes, tcf be delivered by me to the feid Ja- 
'* cob Tonfon, whereof I have already delivered td 
** him about feven thoufand five hundred, more or 
*^ left ; he the faid Jacob Tonfon being obliged to 
^* make up the forefaid fum of two hundred fixty- 
** eight pounds fifteen Ihillings three hundred pounds, 
'* at the beginning of the fecond impreffion of the 
** forefaid ten thoufand verfes; 

*^ I fay, received by me 

*^ John Dryden. 
** Witneft, Charles Dryden." 
Two hundred and fifty guineas, at il.is. 6 J. is 
268/. 1 5 J. 

It is manifeft, from the dates of this contrad, 
that it relates to the volume of Fables, which con- 
tains about twelve thoufand verfes, and for which 
therefore the payment mufl: have been afterwards 
enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet remaining, 
in which he defires Tonfon to bring him money, to 
pay for a watch which he had ordered for his fon, 
and which the maker would not leave without the 
price. 

The inevitable confequence of poverty is depen- 
dence. Dryden had probably no recourfe in his 
exigences but to his bookfeller. The particular 
character of Tonfon I do not know ; but the general 
conduft of traders was much left liberal in thofe 
times than in our own; their views were narrower, 
and their manners grofler. To the mercantile rug- 
gedneft of that race, the delicacy of the poet was 
Ibmetimes expofed. Lord Bolingbroke, who in his 

youth 
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youth had cultivated poetry, rrhrpiyn Dr. Kbg oi 
Oxford, that one day, when he vififed Dryden, they 
heard, as they were converfing, another perfon en-' 
tcring the houfe. " This,'' faid Dryden, ^* is Ton- 
** fon. You will take care not to depart before he 
«« goes away : for I have not conapleted the flieet 
** which I promifed him; and, if you leave me un- 
** protected, I muft fulFer all the rudenefs to which 
** his refentment can prompt his tongue.** 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, befides 
the payment of the bookfeller, cannot be known: 
Mr. Derrick, who confulted fome of his relations, 
was informed chat his Fables obtained five hundred 
pounds from the Dutchcfs of Ormond; a prefent 
not unfuitable to the magnificence of that fplcndid 
family; and he quotes Moyle, as relating that forty 
pounds were paid by a mufical fociety for the ufe of 
Alexander's Feaji. 

In thofe days the oeconomy of government was 
yet unfettled, and the payments of the Exchequer 
were dilatory and uncertain ; of this diforder there is 
reafon to believe that the Laureat fometimes felt the 
effedts ; for in one of his Prefaces he complains of 
thofe, who, being intrufled with the diftribution of 
the Prince's bounty, fufFer thofe that depend upon it 
to languifh in penury. 

Of his petty habits or flight amufements, tradi- 
tion has retained little. Of the only two men whom 
1 have found to whom he was perfonally known, one 
told nie, that at the houfe which he frequented, 
called Will's CofFee-houfe, the appeal upon any lite- 
rary difpute was made ta him : and the other related, 
that his armed chair, which in the winter had a fettled" 

and 
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•ttd prefcriptlvc place by the fire, was in the futn- 
tntv placed in the balcony, and that he called the 
two places his winter and his fummer feat. This is 
all the intelligence which his two furvivcrrs afforded 
me. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour in the 
prefent age, though in his own time, at leaft in the 
beginning of it, he was far from having it confined 
to himfeif. He put great confidence in the prognofti- 
Cations of judicial aftrology. In the Appendix to 
the Life of Congreve is a narrative of fome of his 
predi^ions wonderfully fulfilled; but I know not 
the writer's means of information, or charader of 
veracity. That he had the configurations of the ho- 
rofcope in his mind, and confidered them as influence 
ing the affairs of men, he does not forbear to hint* 

The utmoft malice of the ftarsis paft.— 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among, 
And high-raised Jove, from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung. 
Will glorioully the new-laid works fuccecd. 

He has elfewhere fhewn his attention to the plane- 
tary powers ; and in the preface to his Fables has 
endeavoured obliquely to juftify his fuperftition, by 
attributing the fame to fome of the Ancients, The 
latter, added to this narrative, leaves no doubt of 
. his notions or pra<ftice. 

So flight and fo fcanty is the knowledge which I 
have been able to colled: concerning the private life 
and domefiick manners of a man^ whom every 
Engliih generation mufi mention with reverence as 
^ critick and a poet. 

Vol. IX. C c DRY- 
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DRYDEN .may be properly conCdcrcd as the 
father of Englifli criticifm, as the writer who firft 
taught us to determine upon principles the merit of 
compofition. Of our former poets, the greateft 
dramatift wrote without rules, condufted througb 
life and nature by a genius that rarely miifed, and 
rarely dcferted him. Of the reft, thofe who knew , 
the laws of propriety had negledted to teach them. 

Two Arls of Englijh Poetry were written in the 
days of Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenham, from 
which fomething might be learned, and a few hint» 
had been given by Jonfon and Cowley ^ but Dry- 
den's EJfay on Dramatick Poetry was the firft regular 
and valuable treatife oiv the art of writi«g. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the pre- 
fent age of Englilh literature, twrns back to perufe 
this dialogue, will not perhaps find much increafe of 
knowledge, or much novelty of inftruftion ; but he 
is to remember that critical principles were then in 
the hands of a few, who had gathered them partly 
from the Ancients, and partly from the Italians and 
French. The ftrufture of dramatick poems was 
thea not generally underftood. Audiences applauded 
by inftinft; and poets perhaps often pleafed by 
chance. 

A writer who obtains his full purpofe bfes himfcif 
in his own luftre. Of an opinion which is no lon- 
ger doubted, the evidence ceafes to be examined* 
Of an art univerfally pradlifed, the firft teacher is 
forgotten. Learning once made papular is no longer 
learning; it has the appearance of fomething which 
we have bcftowed upon ourfelves, as the diew appears 
to rife from the field which it refreihes* 

To 
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■ To judge rightly of an author, we muft tranrport 
ourfclves to his time, and examine what were the 
wants of his contemporaries, and what were his 
means of fupplying them. That which is eafy at one 
time was difficult at another. Dryden at leaft irn- 
ported his fcience, and gave his country what it 
wanted before; or, rather, he imported only the 
materials, and manufadured them by his own 
ikill. 

The Dialogue on the Drama was one of his firft 
eflays of criticifm, written when he was yet a timor- 
ous candidate for reputation, and therefore laboured 
with that diligence which he might allow himfelf 
ibmewhat to remit, when his name gave fanftion to 
his pofitions, and his awe of the publick was abated, 
partly by cuftom, and partly by fuccefs. It will not 
be eafy to find, in all the opulence of our language, 
a treatife fo artfully variegated with fucceffive re- 
prefentations of oppofite probabilities, fo enlivened 
with imagery, fo brightened with illuftrations. His 
portraits of the Engliih dramatifts are wrought with 
great fpirit and diligence. The xiccount of Shak* 
fpeare may ftand as a perpetual model of encomiaftick 
criticifm ; exaft without minutenefs, and lofty with- 
out exaggeration. The praife lavifhed by Longinus^ 
on the atteftatlon of the heroes of Marathon, by De- 
mofthenes, fades away before it. In a few lines is 
exhibited a character, fo extcnfive in its compre* 
hcnfion, and fo curious in its limitations, that no- 
thing can be added, diminifhed, or reformed ; nor 
can the editors and admirers of Shakfpeare, in all 
their emulation of reverence, boaft of much more 
than of having diffufed and paraphrafcd this epitome 

C c 2^ of 
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of excellence, of having changed Dryden's gotd 
for bafer metal, of lower value, though of greater 
bulk. 

In this, and in all his other eflays on the fame 
fubje&, the criticifm of Dryden is the criticifm of a 
poet ; not a dull coUedtion of theorems, nor a rude 
detection of faults, which perhaps the cenfor was not 
able to have committed ; but a gay and vigorous diC- 
fertation, where delight is mingled with inftru&ion,. 
and where the author proves his right of judgement 
by his power of performance. 

The different manner and efieA with which critical 
knowledge may be conveyed, was perhaps never 
more clearly exemplified than in the performances 
of Rymer and Dryden. It was faid of a difpute 
between two mathematicians, ** malim cum Scali- 
** gero errare, quam cum Clavio refte fapere ;** 
that " it was more eligible to go wrong with one, 
" than right with the other/' A tendency of the 
lame kind every mind muft feel at the perufal of 
Dryden's prefaces and llymer*s difcourfes. With 
Dryden we are wandering in queft of Truth ; whom 
we find, if we find her at all, dreft in the graces of 
elegance; and, if we mifs her, the labour of the 
purfuit rewards itfelf; we are led only through 
fragrance and flowers. Rymer, without taking a 
nearer, takes a rougher way ; every ftep is to be 
made through thorns and brambles ; and Truth, if 
we meet her, appears repulfive by her mien, and un- 
graceful by her habit. Dryden's criticifm has the 
majefty of a queen ; Rymer's has the ferocity of a 
tyrant. 

As 
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■ As he had ftudicd with great diligence the art of 
m Poetry^ and enlarged or reftified his notionSj by ex- 
perience perpetually increafing^ he had his mind Itored 
with principles and obfervationa ; he poured out his 
knowledge with little labour; for of labour, notwith- 
ftanding the mukiplicity of his produdtions, there is 
fufficienc reafon to fufpeft that he was not a lover* 
H To write can amore^ with fondnefs for the employ- 
ment, with perpetual touches and retouches, with 
unwiUingnefs to take leave of his own idea^ and an 
unwearied purfuit of unattainable perfeftion, was, I 
think, no part of his charader, 

PHis criticifm may be confidered as genera! or oc* 
cafional- In his general precepts, which depend 
upon the nature of things, and the ftrufture of the 
human mind, he may doubtlefs be fafely recom- 
mended to the confidence of the reader; but his oc- 
cafional and particular portions were fometimes in- 
tcreftedj fometimes negligent, and fometimes capri* 
cious. It is not without reafon that Trapp, fpeak- 
ing of the praifes which he beflows on Palamon and 
Arcite, fays, '' Novimus judicium Drydeni de poe* 
** mate quodam Cbauceri^ pulchro fane illo, & ad- 
'* modum laudando, nimiriim quod non modo vere 
" epicum fit, fed Iliada eriam atque ^Eneada OE^quet, 
- " imo fuperet. Sed novimus eodem tempore virt 
*' illius maximi non femper accuratiflimas effc cen- 
** furas, nee ad feveriliimam critices norma m ex- 
*' aitas : illo judice id plerumque optimum eft, 
** quod nunc prse manibus haber, & in quo nunc 
** occupatur*" 

He is therefore by no means conftant to blmfclf* 

lils defence and defertion of dramadck rhyme is 

C c 3 generally 
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generally known. Spence^ in his remarks on P6pe*s 
Odyffey, produces what he thinks an unconquerable 
quotation from Dryden's preface to the iEneid, in 
favour of tranflating an epick poem into blank vcrfe; 
but he forgets that when his author attempted the 
Iliad^ fome years afterwards^ he departed from his 
own deciiion, and tranflated into rhyme. 

When he has any objedlion to obviate, or any 
licence to defend, he is nor very fcrupulous about 
what he afferts, nor very cautious, if the prcfcot 
purpofe be ferved, not to entangle himfelf in his 
own fopkiftries. But when all arts are ezhaufted, 
like other hunted animals, he fometimes flands at 
bay i when he cannot difown the grofihcfs of one of 
his plays, he declares that he knows not any law that 
prefcribes morality to a comick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers are not 
always to be truftcd. His parallel of the vcrfifica- 
tion of Ovid with that of Claudian has been very 
juflly ccnfured by Sewel'^ His comparifon of the 
firtt line of Virgil with the firft of Statius is not hap- 
pier. Virgil, he fays, is foft and gentle, and would 
have thought Statius mad, if he had heard him 
thundering out 

Quae fppcrimpofito moles geminata coloflb. 

Statius perhaps heats himfelf, as be proceeds, to 
exaggeration fomewhat hyperbolical ; but undoubt- 
edly Virgil would have been too hafty, if he had 
condemned him to ftraw for one founding line. 

* Preface to Qvid'5 MeUmorphofes. Dr. J. 

Dryden 
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Dryden wanted an inftance, and the firft that occur- 
red was impreft into the fervice. 

What he wilhes to fay, be fays at hazard ; he 
cited Gorbuduc^ which he had niever feen ; gives a 
falfe account of Chapman's verification ; and difcovers,* 
in the preface to his Fables, that he tranflatcd the 
firft book of the Ilia^ without knowing what was in 
the fecond. 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever 
made any great advances in literature. As having 
diftinguilhed himfelf at Wcftminfter under the tui- 
tion of Bufby, who advanced his fcholars to a height 
of knowledge very rarely attained in grammar- 
fchoolsy he refided afterwards at Cambridge; it is 
not to be fuppofed^ that his fkiil in the ancient 
languages was deficient, compared with that of com- 
mon ftudents ; but his fcholaftic acquifitions feem 
not proportionate to his opportunities and abilities. 
He could not, like Milton or Cowley, have made 
his name illuftrious merely by his learning. He men- 
tions but few bookSy and thofe fuch as lie in the 
beaten track of regular ftudy ; from which if aver 
he departs, be is in danger of lofing himfelf in un- 
known regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces 
with great confidence that the Latin tragedy of Me- 
dea is not Ovid's, becaufe it is not fufiicicntly in- 
terefting and pathetick. He might have determined 
the queftioo upon furer evidence ; for it* is quoted 
by Quintilian as the work of Seneca ; and the only 
line which remains in Ovid's play, for one line is 
left us, is not theire to be found. There was there- 
fore no nee^ of the gravity of conjecture, or the 
C € 4 difcuffion 
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dtfcuffion of plot or fentiment, to 6nd what 
already knowo upon higher authoricy tha& fuch di(- 
cuflions can ever reach. 

His lieerature, though not always free from odea- 
tation, will be commonly found either obvious,^ 
and made his own by the art of dreflSng it ; or 
fuperficial, which, by what he gives, (hews what 
he wanted; or erroneous, haftily coUe&ed, and 
negligently fcattered. 

Yet it cannot be faid that his genius is ever 
unprovided of matter, or that his fancy languiihes 
in penury of ideas. His works abound with know- 
ledge, and fparkle with illuflrations. There is 
fcarcely any fcience or faculty that does not fupply 
him with occafional images and lucky limilitudes; 
every page difcovers a mind very widely acquainted 
both with art and nature, and in full poflcffioa of 
great (lores of intellectual wealth. Of him that 
knows much it is natural to fuppofe that he has 
r^ad with diligence : yet I rather believe that the 
knowledge of Dryden was gleaned from accidenul 
intelligence and various converfation, by a quick ap- 
prehenlion, a judicious feledtion, and a happy me- 
mory, a keen appetite of knowledge, and a power- 
ful digeftion ; by vigilance that permitted nothing 
to pafs without notice, and a habit of refledion 
that fuffered nothing ufeful to be loft. A mind like 
Dryden*s, always curious, always ad:ive, to which 
every under ftanding was proud to be aflbciated, and 
of which every one folicired the regard, by an am- 
bitious difplay of himfclf, had a more pleafant, 
perhaps a nearer way to knowledge than by the filent 
progrefs of folitary reading, I do not fuppofe that 
* ' , he 
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he defpifed books, or intentionally negleficd them | 

but that be was carried out, by the impecuofity q( 
his genius, to more vivid and Ipeedy inftruftors; and 
that his ftudies were rather defultory and fortuitous 
than conftant and fyftematical. 

It muft be confefled that he fear eel y ever appears 
to want book-learning but when he mentions books ^^ 
and to him may be transferred the praife which he 
gives his mafter Charles : 

His convcrfation, wit, and parts. 
His knowledge in the iioblcft ufeful art^, 

Were fucli, dead authors could not give. 

But habitudes of thofe that live; 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive i 

He draiii'd from all, and all tlicy knew, 
His apprehenfions quick, his judgement true; 

That the moft leam'd with fliame coofefs. 
His knowledge more^ his reading only lefs. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, I 
will not undertake to give it; the atoms of proba- 
bility, of which my opinion has been formed, lie 
fcactercd over all bis works ; and by him who thinks 
the queftion worth his notice, his works muft be 
perufed with very clofe attention. 

Criticifm, either didadick or defenfive, occupies 
almoft all his profe, except thofe pages wliich he has 
devoted to his patrons ; but none of his prefaces 
were ever thought tedious. They have not the for- 
mality of a fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of 
the fentencc betrays the other. The caufcs are never 
balanced, nor the periods modelled : every word 
fecms to drop by chance, though it falls into ifs 

proper 
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proper place. Nothing is cold or languid : the 
whole is airy, animated, and vigorous ; what is little, 
is gajr; what is great, is fpleiidid. He may be 
thought to mention himfelf too frequently ; but, 
while he forces himfelf upon our efteem, we cannot 
refufe him to ftand high in his own. Every thing 
is excufed by the play of images, and the fright- 
linefs of expreffion. Though all is eafy, nothing is 
feeble ; though all feems carelefs, there is nothing 
harih; and though, iince hjs earlier works, more 
than a century has pafled, they have nothing yet 
uncouth or obfolete. 

He who writes much will not eafily efcape a man«i 
ner, fuch a recurrence of particular modes as may 
be eafily noted. Dryden is always another and the 
fame ; he does not exhibit a fecond time the fame 
elegances in the fame form, nor appears to have any 
art other than that of expreffing with clearnefs what 
he thinks with vigour. His ftyle could not eafily be 
imitated, either ferioufly or ludicroufly ; for, being 
always equable and always varied, it has no promi- 
nent or difcriminative charafters. The beauty 
who is totally free from difproportion of parts and 
features cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged re* 
. femblance. 

From his profe, however, Dryden <lerives only 
his accidental and fecondary praife ; the venera- 
tion with which his name is pronounced by every 
• cultivator of Englifti literature, is paid to him 
as he refined the language, improved the fenti- 
ments, and tuned the numbers of Englifti Poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, 
and rugged metre, fome advances towards nature 

and 
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and harmony had been already made by Waller and 
Denham; they had (hewn that long difcourfes it 
rhyme grew more plcafing when they were broken 
ihtb couplets,^ and that verfe confifted not only in 
the rtumbcr but the arrangement of fyllablcs. 

But though they did much, who can deny that 
they left much to do ? Their works were not mtoy, 
ndr were their miiids of very ample comprehenfion. 
More examples of more modei of colli pofition were 
neceflary for the eftablifhment of "regularity, and 
the inrrodudHon of propriety in word and thbught* 

Every language of a learned nation neceflarily di« 
vides itfelf into didion fcholaftick and popular, grave 
and familiar, elegant and grofs; and from a nice 
diftindion of thefe different parts arifes a great part 
of the beauty of ftyle. But, if we except a few 
minds, the favourites of nature, to 'whoni theif 
own original redtitude Was in the place of Vulis, thti 
delicacy of feledtion was little known to ottr authors ; 
our fpeech lay before them tn a heap of confiifiott ; 
and every man took for every purpofe what chance 
might offer him. 

There was therefore before the time of Dryden no 
poetical diftion, no fyftem of words at once refined 
from the groflfnefs of dbmeftick ufe, and free from 
the harlhnefs of terms appropriated to p^rticlilar 
arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the 
purpofe of a poet. From thofe founds which we 
hear on fmall or on coarfe occafions, we do not 
cafily receive ftrong impreffions, or delightful images; 
and words to which we are nearly ftrangers, when- 
ever they occur, draw that attention on themfclvej 
which they Ihould tranfmit to things. 

Thofe 
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Thofc happy combinations of words which diftin* 
juifti poetry from profe had been rarely attempted: 
we had few elegances or flowers of fpeech ; the rofes 
bad not yec been plucked from the bramble, or dif- 
ferent colours bad noc been joined to enliven one 
mother. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Denham 
could have over-born the prejudices which had long 
prevailed^ and which even then were (hekered by 
the proteftion of Cowley, The new verfification, as 
it was called, may be confidered as owing its eftab- 
lilhment to Drydcn ; from whole time it is apparent 
that Engliih poetry has had no tendency to relapfe to 
its former favagenefs, 

The affluence and comprehenfion of our language 
is very illuftrioufly difplayed in our poetical tranila* 
tions of Ancient Writers ; a work which the French 
fcem to relinquift in defpair, and which we were 
long unable to perform with dexterity, Ben Jonfon 
thought it neccflary to copy Horace almoft word by 
word ; Fekham, his contemporary and adverfary, 
confiders it as indifpenfably rcquifite In a tranflation 
to give line for line* it is faid that Sandys, whom 
Drydcn calls the belt verCfier of the lart age, has 
ftrugglcd hard to comprife every book in the Englifh 
Meramorphofts in the fame number of verfes with 
the originaL Holyday had nothing in view but to 
iliew that he underftood his author, with fo little 
regard to the grandeur of his diftion, or the volu- 
bility of his numberSj that his metres can hardly be 
called verfes ; they cannot be read wiihout reluS- 
ance, nor wi)l the labour always be rewarded by un- 
derfliinding them. Cowley faw that fuch copycrs 

were 
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Uttt a fervile rac€| he affcrted his liberty, and fpread 
his wings lb boldly that he lefc his authors. It 
was refervcd for Dryden to fix the limits of poe- 
tical liberty, and give us juft rules and examples of 

tranllation. 

When languages are formed upon different prin* 
ciplesj it is impoffible that the fame modes of ex- 
preffion fliould always be elegant in both. While 
they run on together, the clofeft tranflation may be 
confidercd as the beil; but when they divaricate, 
each mufl take its natural courfe. Where corrc- 
fpondence cannot be obtained, it is neceffary to be 
content with fometbing equivalent. *^ Trannatioii 
■* therefore/' fays Dryden, *^ is not fo loofe as para* 
" phrafe, nor fo clofe as metaphrafe," 

All polilhed languages have different ftyles ; the 
concife^ the diffufe, the lofty, and the humble. In 
the proper choice of ftyle confifts the refemblance 
which Dryden principally exacts from the tranfla* 
tor. He is to exhibit his author's thoughts in fuch a 
drefs of diftion as the author would have given 
them, had his language been Englifli : rugged mag* 
nificeoce is not to be foftened ; hyperbolical often- 
tation is not to be reprcfled ; nor fententious af» 
feftarion to have its point blunted. A tranflator 
13 to be like his author; it is not his bufinefs to 
excel him. 

The reafonablenefs of thefe rules fceirs fufficient 
for their vindication ; and the effeifts produced by 
obferviog them were fo happy, that I know noc 
whether they were ever oppofed by Sir Edward 
Sherburne, a man whofe karning was greater than 
his powers of poetry; and who, being better quali- 
fied 
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fied to give the meaning than the fpirit of Seneca^ 
kas introduced his yerfion of three tragedies by a 
defence of clofe tranflation. The authority of Ho- 
race» which the new tranllators cited in defence' of 
their pradice, he has, by a judicious explanation^ 
taken fairly from them; but reafon wants not Ho- 
race to fupporc it. 

It feldom happens that all the neceflary caufes 
concur to any great efFeft: will is wanting to power^ 
or power to will, or both are impeded by external 
obftrudions. The exigences in which Dryden was 
condemned to pafs his life are reafonably fuppofed to 
have blafted his genius, to have driven out his works 
in a ftate of immaturity, and to have intercepted 
the full-blown elegance which longer growth would 
have fupplied. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is fometimes too 
haftily accufed. If the excellence of Dryden's works 
was leffened by his indigence, their number was 
increaftd; and I know noc how it will be proved, 
that if he had written lefs he would have written 
better; or that indeed he would have undergone the 
toil of an author, if he had not been folicited by 
fomething more prefling than the love of praife. 

But, as is faid by his Sebaftian, 

What had been, is unknown ; what is, appears. 

We know that Drydcn's feveral produftions were fo 
many fucceffive expedients for his fupport; his plays 
were therefore often borrowed ; and his poems were 
almoft all occafional. 

In an occafional performance no height of excel- 
lence can be expedted from any mind, however fer- 
I tile 
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tile in itfelf, and however flored with acqulfitions# 
He whofe work is general and arbitrary has the choice 
of his matter, and takes that which his tnclination 
and his tiudies have beft qualified him to difplay and 
decorate. He is at liberty to delay his publicatioa 
till he has fatisfied his friends and himfelfj till he 
has reformed his firft thoughts by fubfequent exanu* 
DatioDi and poliftied away thofe faults which the 
precipitance of ardent compofition is likely to leave 
behind it, Virgil is related to have poured out a 
great number of lines in the morning, and to have 
paffed the day in reducing them to fewer 

The occafional poet is circumfcribed by the nar- 
rownefs of his fubjeft. Whatever can happen to 
man has happened fo often that little remains for fancy 
or invention. We have been all bornj we have moll 
of us been married ; and fo many have died before 
US| that our deaths can fupply but few materials for 
a poeti In the fate of Princes the publick has an 
intereft *, and what happens to them of good or evil, 
the poets have always confidered as bufinefs for the 
Mufe* But after fo many inauguratory gratulations^ 
nuptial hymns, and funeral dirges, he muft be 
highly favoured by nature, or by fortune, who faya 
any thing not faid before. Even war and conqueft, 
however fpkndid, fuggeft no new images ; the tn^ 
umphal chariot of a viftorious monarch can be 
decked only with chofe ornaments that have graced 
his predeceflbrs- 

Not only matter but time h wanting. The poem 
muft not be delayed till the occafion is forgotten* 
The lucky moments of animated imagination cannot 
be attended ; elegances and iUuilrations cannot be 

mul* 
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multiplied by gradual accumulation; the compofitioti 
snufl be difpatcbed while converfation is yet bufy^ 
and admiration freih ; and hafte is to be made, left 
Ibme other event (hould lay hold upon mankind. 

Occafional compoiitions may however fecure to a 
writer the praife both of learning and facilit}'; for 
they cannot be the effedt of long fludy, and muft 
be furniihed immediately from the treafures of the 
mind. 

. The death of Cromwell was the firft publick event 
which called forth Dryden's poetical powers. His 
heroick ftansutshave beauties and defe<^s; the thoughts 
axe vigorous, and, though not always proper, fhew 
a mind replete with ideas ; the numbers are fmooth ; 
and the didion, if not altogether corred, is elegant 
and eafy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite 
author, though Gondibert never appears to have 
been popular; and from Davenant he learned to 
pleafe his ear with the ilanza of four lines alternately 
rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his verfification : there 
are in this early produdion no traces of Donne's or 
Jonfon's ruggednefs ; but he did not fo foon free his 
mind from the ambition of forced conceits. In his 
verfes on the Reftoration, he fays of the King's exile. 

He, tofsM by Fate- 
Could tafte no fweets of youth's defir'd age. 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to Ihew how virtue and wifdom arc 
increafed by adverlity, he makes this remark: 

Well 
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\V*eIl might the anciient poets then confer 
On Night the hohour'd name of cdunfellorj 
Since, ftruck with rtys of profperous fortune blind, 
We light alone in dark afHiftions find. 

His praife of Monk's dexterity comprifes fuch ^ 
clutter of thoughts unallied to one another, as will 
not elfewhere be eafily found : 

*Twas Monk) whom Providence defign'd to loofe 

Thofe real bonds falfe freedom did impofe. 

The bleii&d faints that watch'd this turning fcene 

Did from their ftars with joyful wonder lean. 

To fee fmall clues draw vafteft weights along, . 

Not in their bulk, but in their order ftrong* 

Thui pencils can by one flight touch reftorc 

Smiles to that changed face that wept before* 

With eafe fuch fond chimaeras We purfue, 

As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 

But, when ourfclves to aftion we betake, 

It fhuns the mint like gold that chymifts make* 

How bard was then his taflc, at once to be 

What in the body natural we fee ! 

Man's Ar^hiteift diftindly did ordain 

The chai^ of mufcles, nerves, and of the braint 

Through viewlefs conduits fpirits to difpenfe 

The fprings of motion from the feat of fenfc : 

*Twas not the hafty produft of a day. 

But the well-ripen'd fruit of wife delay. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook> 

Would let them play awhile upon i\it hook* 

Our healthful food the ftottiach labours thus, 

At firft embracing what it ftrait doth crufh. 

Wife leaches will hot vain receipts obtrude^ 

While growing pains ptonouftce the^ humouts (ifu3ej 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

Till fome fafe ciiiis authorize their fkilU 

Vol. IX. Dd He 
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He had not yet learned, indeed he never learned 
well, to forbear the improper ufe of mytliology. 
After having rewarded the Heathen deities for their 
care, 

With Alga who the facred altar ft rows ? 
To all the fea-gods Charles an offering owes ; 
A bull to thcc, Portunus, (hall be (Iain ; 
A ram to you, ye Tempefts of the Main* 

He tells us, in the language of religion. 

Prayer ftormM the (kies, and ravilh*d Charles from 

thence. 
As Heaven itfelf is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the mod awful 
paflTages of Sacred Hiftory. 

Othpr conteits there are, too curious to be quite 
omitted ; as, 

For by example moft we finnM before, 

And, glafs-like, clearnefs mix'd with frailty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it neccffary to 
found his fentiments on nature, appears from the 
extravagance of his fiftions and hyperboles : 

The winds, that never moderation knew, 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew; 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
Their ftraiten'd lungs. — 
It is no longer motion cheats your view; 
As you meet it, the land approacheth you; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears. 
The marks of penitence, and forrow bears. 

I know 
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I know not whether this fancy, however little be its 
value, was not borrowed. A French poet read to 
Malherbe fome verfes, in which he reprefents France 
as moving out of its place to receive the king. 
** Though this/' faid Malherbe, ** was in my time^ 
** I do not remember it.*' 

His poem on the Coronation has a more even tenor 
of thought. Some lines deferve to be quoted. 

You have already quench'd fcdition's brand ; 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land; 
The jealous fefts that durft not truft their caufe 
So far from their own will as to the laws, 
Him for their umpire and their fynod take. 
And their appeal alone to Cxiar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old ver- 
iification, of which, I believe, in all his works, 
there is not another : 

Nor is it duty, or our hope alone, 
Creates that joy, but fxxW fruition. 

In the verfes to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
two years afterwards, is a conceit fo hopelefs at the 
firft view, that few would have attempted it^ and 
fo fuccefsfuUy laboured, that though at laft it gives 
the reader more perplexity than pleafure, and feems 
hardly worth the ftudy that it cofts, yet it aiuft be 
valued as a proof of a mind at once fubtle and qom* 
prehenfive : 

In open profpea nothing Ijounds our eye, 
Until the earth feems join'd unto the flcy; 
So in this hemifphere our iitmoft view 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 

D d a Ov 
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Our fight is limited where you arc join'd. 
And beyond that no farther Heaven can find> 
So well your virtues do with his s^ec, 
That though your orbs of different greatnefs be. 
Yet both are for each other's ufe difposM, 
His to enclofe, and yours to be enclosM. 
Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an emptinefs had come between* 

The comparifon of the Chancellor to the Indies 
leaves all refemblance too far behind it: 

And ias the Indies were not found before 
Thofe rich perfumes which from the happy fhortf 
The winds upon their balmy wings conVey'd, 
Whofe guilty fwcetnefs firft their world betrayM; 
So by your counfels we are brought to view 
A riewand undifcoverM world in ybli. 

There is another comparifon, for there is little 
elfe in the poem, of which, though perhaps it can- 
not be explained into plain profaick meaning, the mind 
perceives enough to be delighted, and readily for- 
gives its obfcurity, for its magnificence: 

How flrangely aflive are the arts of peace, 
Whofe reftlefs motions lefs than wars do ceafe f 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife; 
And war more force, but not more pains employs. 
Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind. 
That, like the Earth's, it leaves our fenfc behind; 
While you fo fmoothly turn and rowl our fphere. 
That rapid motion does but reft appear. 
For as in nature's fwiftnefs, with the throng 
Of flying orbs while ours is borne along. 
All feems at refl to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd by the foul of the fame harmotiy : 

So 
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. So carry'd on by your unwearied care. 
We reft in peace, and yet in motion ^are* 

To this fucceed four lines, which perhaps afford 
Dryden's firft attempt at thofe penetrating remarks 
on -human nature, for which he feems to have been 
peculiarly formed : 

Let envy then thofe crimes within you fee, 
from which the happy never muft be free ; 
Envy that does with mifery refide, 
The joy and the revenge of ruin'd pride. 

Into this poem he feems to have coUefted all his 
powers; and after this he did not often bring upon 
his anvil fuch ftubborn and unmalleable thoughts; 
but, as a fpecimen of his abilities to unite the moft 
unfociable matter, he has concluded with lines, of 
which I think not myfelf obliged to tell the mean* 
ing; 

Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time. 
Your age but feems to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget. 
And meafure change, but fharc no part of it : 
And ftill it fliall without a weight increafc, 
Like this new year, whole motions never ceafe. 
For fince the glorious courfe you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the fun, 
It muft both weightlefs and immortal prove, 
Pecaufe the centre of it is above. 

, In the Annus Mirabilis he returned to the quatrain, 
which from that time he totally quitted, perhaps 
from this experience of its inconvenience, for he 
complains of its difficulty. This is one of his 
gireatefl; attenipts. He had fubjedts equal to his abi- 
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lities, a great naval war, and the Fire of London. 
Battles have always been defcribed in heroick poetry ; 
but a fea-fight and artillery had yet fomething of 
novelty. New arts are long in the world before 
poets defcribe them; for they borrow every thing 
from their predeceflbrs, and commonly derive very 
little from nature or from life. Boileau was the firfi: 
French writer that had ever hazarded in verfe the 
mention of modern war, or the effeds of gunpowder* 
We, who are lefs afraid of novelty, had already 
poflefiion of thofe dreadful images* Waller had de- 
fcribed a fea-fight. Milton had not yet transferred 
the invention of fire-arms to the rebellious angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet 
does not fully anfwer the expe&ation raifed by fuch 
fubjedls and fuch a writer. With the ilanza of 
Davenant he has fometimes his vein of parentheiisy 
and incidental difquifition, and flops his narrative 
for a wife remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords more fenti- 
ment than defcription, and does not fo much imprefs 
-fcenes upon the fancy, as deduce confequencc^ and 
make comparifons. 

The initial flanzas have rather too much refem- 
blance to the firft lines of Waller's poem on the war 
with Spain; perhaps fuch a beginning is natural, 
and could not be avoided without afieftation. Both 
Waller and Dryden might take their hint from the 
poem on the civil war of Rome, *' Orbem jam 
•^ totum/' &c. 

Of the king coUeding his navy, he fays. 

It feems as every fhip their fovereign knows, 
His awfwl fummons they fo foon obey : 
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So hear the fcaly herds when Proteus blQW«, . 
Andfoto pafture follow through tlae fea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden had 
written the two firfl: lines ferioufly, and that fome 
wag had added the two latter in burlefque. Who 
would expeft the lines that immediately follow, which 
are indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical, but cer- 
tainly in a mode totally different? . 

To fee this fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the Ikies; 

And Heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rife. 

The defcription of the attempt at Bergen will 
ftfford a very compleat fpecimen of the dcfcriptions 
in this poem : 

And now approach'd their fleet from India, fraught 

With all the riches of the riiing fun : 
And precious fand from fouthern climates brought, 

The fatal regions where the war begun. 

Tike hunted caftors, confcious of their llore. 

Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coaft they bring^l 

Then firft the North's cold bofom fpices bore, 
And winter brooded on the eaftern fpring. 

By the rich fcent we found our perfum'd prey, 

Which, flank'd with rocks, did clofc in covert lie; 

And round about their murdering cannon lay, 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 

The Englifh undertake th' unequal war : 

geven fhips alone, by v/hich the port is barr'd, 

^efiege xh^ Indies, and all Denmark dare* 

P d 4 Theft 
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Thcfe fight like hulband^, but like loycrs thofe: 
Thefc fain would keep, and thofe more &in enjoy 5 

And to fuch height their frantick paffion grows. 
That what both love, both hazard to deftroy ; 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights 4. ball, 
• And now their odours armM againft them fly 5 . 
Some precioufly by (hatter'd porcelain fall, 
And fome by aromatick fpUnters die : 

And, though by tempcfts of the prize bereft. 
In Heaven's inclemency fome eafe we find ; 

Our foes we vanquifti'd by our valour left, 
And only yielded to the feas and wind. 

In this manner is the fublime too often mingled 
with the ridiculous. The Dutch fcek a ftielter for a 
wealthy fleet: this furely needed no illuftration; yet 
they muft fly, not like all the reft of mankind on 
the fame occafion, but *^ like hunted caftors;** and 
they might with ftrid propriety be hunted; for we 
winded them by our nofes — ^their perfumes betrayed 
them. The Hujband and the Lover, though of 
more dignity than the Caftor, are images too do- 
meftick to mingle properly with the horrors of war. 
The two quatrains that follow are worthy of the 
author. 

The account of the different fenfations with which 
the two fleets retired, when the night parted them, 
is one of the faireft flowers of Englilh poetry : 

The night comes on, we eager to purfue 

The combat ftill, and they afham'd to leave; 

*Till the lait ftreaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage deceive. 

la 
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In th' Englilh flc^t each fliip refovinds widi joy. 
And loud applaufe of their great leader's fame : 

In fiery dreams the Dutch they ftill deftroy, 
Aqd, flumbering, fmile at the im^ginM flamv 

Not fo the Holland fleet, who, tlr'd and donc^ 
Strctch'd on their decks like weary oxen lie s 

t'aint fweats all down their mighty members run, 
(Vaft bulks, which little fouls but ill fupply)« 

In dreams they fesirful precipices tread* 

Or, fliipwreck'd, labour to fome diftant fhoreJ 

Or, in dark churches^ walk among the dead ; 
They wake with horror, and dare fleep no more. 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated 
terms of art Ihould be funk in general expreiaionSi^ 
becaufe poetry is to fpeak an univerfal language. 
This rule is ftill ftronger with regard to arts not 
liberal, or confined to few, and therefore far removed 
from common knowledge; and of this kind, certainly,, 
is technicalnavigation. Yet Dryden was of opinion,^ 
that a fea-fight ought to be defcribed in the nautical 
knowledge; ^* and certainly/* fays be, *' as thofe, 
** who in a logical difputation keep to general termf, 
** would hide a fallacy, fo thofe who do it in poctU 
** cal defcription would veil their ignorance/' 

Let us then appeal to experience; for by experi- 
ence at laft we learn as well \yhat will pleafe as 
what will profit. In the battle, his terms fcem ta 
have been blown away; but he deals them lit)erall)f 
in the dock: 

So here fome pick out bujlets from the fide, 
Some drive old okum thro' tzchfeam and rift: 

Their left-hand does the calkin^-iron guide. 
The rattling maUa with tlie right they lift. 
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With boiling pitch another near at hand 

(From friendly Sweden brought) the /earns in-JlQpsi 

Which, well laid o'er, the falt-fea waves withftand. 
And fhake them from the riling beak in drops. 

Some the galPd ropes with dawby marling bind, 
Or fear-cloth mafts with ftrong tarfawling coats ; 

To try Titwjhrouds one mounts into the wind. 
And one below their eafe or ftiffnefs notes. 

I fuppofe there is not one term which every resider 
does not wilb away. 

His digreffion to the original and progrefs of navi- 
gation^ with his profpedl of the advancement which 
it Ihall receive from the Royal Society, then newly 
inftituted, may be confidered as an example feldom 
equalled of feafonable excurfion and artful return^ 

One line, however, leaves me difconteoted ; be 
fays, that by the help of the philofophers, 

Inftrufted fhips (hall fail to quick commerce, 
By which remoteft regions are allied. — 

Which he is conftrained to explain in a note •^ by a 
*' more exadk meafure of longitude." It had better 
become Dryden's kgrning and genius to have la- 
boured fcience into poetry, and have Ihewn, by 
explaining Ipngitu^e, that Y^rfe did . not refufe th? 
ideas of philofophy. 

His dcfcription of the Fire is painted by refolute. 
meditation, out of a mind better formed to reafon 
than to feeU The conflagration of a city, with all 
its tumutt$ of concomitant diftrefs, is one of the 
moft dreadful fpeftacles which this world can offer 
to human eyes; yet it feems to raife little emotion 
in the breaft of the poet j h? watches the fl^me coolly 

frprq 
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from ftrcet to ftreet, with now a rcfleftion, and now 
a fimile, till at laft he meets the King, for whom he 
makes a fpeech, rather tedious in a time fo bufy; 
and then follows again the progrcfs of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part fome paflages that 
deferve attention ; as in the beginning ; 

The diligence of trades, and noifcful gain. 
And luxury, more late afleep was laid ! 

All was the Night's, and in her filent reiga 
No found the reft of Nature did invade 

In this deep quiet 

The expreffion *^ All was the NightV is takca 
from Seneca, who remarks on Virgil's line. 

Omnia m&is erant^ placida compofta quUu^ 
iJiat he might have concluded better, 
Qmnic^ noRii erqnt. 

The following auatrain is vigorous and animated; 

The ghofts of traytors from the bridge defcend 
With bold fanatick fpeftres to rejoice j 

About the fire into a dance they beild, 
And ling their fabbath notes with feeble voice. 

His predidlion of the improvements which Ihall 
be made in the new city is elegant and poetical, and 
with an event which Poets cannot always boaft has 
been happily verified. The poem concludes with a 
fimile that might have better been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, feems not yet 
fully to have formed his verfi^cation, or fettled his 
Tyftem of proprifty, 

Frptp 
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From this time he addifted himfelf almoft wholly 
to the dage^ ** to which," fays he, •* my genius 
•* never much inclined me,'* merely as the oioft pro- 
fitable market for poetry. By writing tragedi?^ in 
rhyme, he continued to improve his diiftion and his 
numbers. According to the opinion of Harte^ who 
had ftudied his works with great attention, he fettled 
his principles of verfification in 1676, when he pro- 
duced the play of Aureng Zeb ; and according to his 
own account of the ihort time in which he wrote 
^yrannick Love^ and the State of Innocence ^ he foon ob- 
tained the full effed: of diligence, and added facility 
to exadnefs. 

Rhyme has been fo long banilhed ixoxa the thea« 
tre, that we know not its effeds upon the paffions 
pf an audience ; but it has this convenience, that 
fentences Hand more independent on each other^ 
and ftriking paflages are therefore eafily felefted and 
retained, Thus the defcription of Night in the 
Indian Emperor^ and the rife and fall qf empire 
in the Conquejl of Granada^ are more frequently 
repeated than any lines in All for LovSy or jyon 
Sebajlian. 

To fearch his plays for vigorous fallies and fen- 
tentious elegances, or to fix the dates of any little 
pieces which he wrote by chance, or by felicitation, 
were labour too tedious and minute. 

His dramatick labours did not fo wholly abforbhis 
thoughts, but that he promulgated the laws of 
tranflation in a preface to the Englifh Epiftles of 
Ovid ; one of which he tranflared himfelf, an^ 
another in conjunftion with ;he £ai;l of Mulgrave. 

Aifalon^ 
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- Ahfalom and Achitopbel is a work lb Well khdwli, 
that particular chticifm is fupieirfluous. If it be cod^ 
fidered as a poem political and controVerfiai^ it will 
be found to comprife all the excellences of which 
the fubjed is fufceptible ; acrimony of cenfure, ele-. 
gance of praife, artful delineation of charaflers^ va* 
riety and vigour of fentiment, happy turns of Ian* 
guage, and pleafing harmony of numbers; and all 
thefe raifed to fuch a height as can fcarcely be found 
in any other Englilh compofition. 

It is not, however, without faults ; fome linies are. 
inelegant or improper, and too many arc irreligioufly 
licentious. The original ftrudture of thp poem was 
defective; allegories drawn to great length will 
always break ; Charles could not run continually 
parallel with David. 

The fubject had like wife another inconvenience : 
it admitted little imagery or defcription; and a 
long poem of mere fentiments eafily becomes te- 
dious; though all the parts are forcible, and every. 
line kindles new rapture, the reader, if hot relieved. 
by the interpofition of fomething that fooths the 
fancy, . grows weary of admiration, and defers the 

As an approach to the hiftorical truth was ne-» 
ceflary, the a&ion and catafirophe were not in the, 
poet*s power ; there is therefore an unplcafing dif-. 
proportion between the beginning and the end. We, 
are alarmed by a faftion formed of many fedts, 
various in their principles, but agreeing in their 
purpofe of mifchief, formidable for their numbers, 
and ftrong by their fupports 5 while the King's 
friends are few and weak. The chiefs on either pare 
. % arc 
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arc fct forth to view ; but when expedation i/ at 
the height^ the King makes a fpeechy and 

Henceforth a feries of new times began. 

Who can forbear to think: of an enchanted caftle, 
with a wide moat and lofty battlements, walls of 
marble and gates of brafs, which vaniihes at once 
into air, when the deftined Knight blows his horn 
before it ? 

In the fecond part, written by Tate^ there is a^ 
long infertion, which, for its poignancy of fatire, 
exceeds any part of the former. Perfonal refent- 
ment, though no laudable motive to fatire, can add 
great force to general principles. Self-love is abufy 
prompter. 

The Medal, written upon the fame principles 
with Abfalom and Achitopbel^ but upon a narrower 
plan, gives lefs pleafure, though it difcovers equal 
abilities in the writer. The fuperftruflure cannot 
extend beyond the foundation; a iingle character 
or incident cannot furnifh as many ideas, as a feries 
of events, or multiplicity of agents. This poem there- 
fore, fince time has left it to itfelf, is not much 
read, nor perhaps generally underftood ; yet it 
abounds with touches both of humorous and ferious 
fatire. The pifture of a man whofe propenfions to 
niifchief are fuch, that his beft adlions are but in- 
ability of wickednefs, is very fkilfully delineated and 
ftrongly coloured : 

Power was his aim; but, thrown from that pretence,'" 
The wretch turn'd loyal in his own defence, 
And malice reconciled him to his prii%ce. 
Him, in the anguilh of his foul, he ferv'd ; 
Rewarded fafter ftill than he deferv'd . 

BehoM 
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Behold him now exsdted into truft ; ' 
His counfels oft convenient, feldora juft; 
Ev'n in the moft lincere advice he gave. 
He had a grudging ftill to be a knave. 
The frauds, he learnt in his fanatick years, 
Made him uneafy in h^s lawful gears, 
At leaft as Httle honeft as he cou'd. 
And, hkc white witches, mifchievoufly good. 
To this firft bias, longingly, he leans ; 
And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The J'hrenodiay which, by a term I am afraid 
neither authorized nor analogical, he calls Augujialis^ 
is not among his happieft produd:ions. Its firft and 
obvious defeft is the irregularity of its metre, to 
which the cars of that age, however, were accuf- 
tomed. What is worfe, it has neither tendernefs nor 
dignity, it is neither magnificent nor pathetick* He 
feems to look round him for images which he cannot 
find, and what he has he diftorts by endeavouring 
to enlarge them. " He is,'' he fays, *' petrified with 
*^ grief,*' but the marble fometimes relents, aod 
trickles in a joke. 

The fons of art all med'cines try*d, 

A^d every noble remedy apply'd ; 
With emulation each eflay'd 
His utmoil ikill ; nay^ more^ they prafd: 

Was never lofing game with better conduft playM. 

He had been- a little inclined to merriment before, 
upon the prayers of a nation for their dying fove- 
rcign i nor was he ferious enough to keep Heathen 
fables out of his religion : 

With 
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With him the innumerable crowd of armed prayef^ 
Knock'd at the gates of Heaven^ and knocked aloud ; 

Thifirji weil-meawng rude petitioners 
AH for his life affail'd the throne, 

All would have brib*d the Ikies by offering up their 
own. 

So great a throng hot Heaven itfelf could bar ; 

^Twas olmoft borne by force as in the giants wan 

The pray'rs, at Icaft, for his reprieve, Were heatd j 

His death, like Hezekiah's, was deferrM. 

There is throughout the compofition a defire of 
Ipleddor without wealth. In the conclufion he feems 
loo much pleafed with the profpedt of the new 
reign to have lamented his old mafter with much 
finccrity. 

He did not mifcarry in this attempt for want of 
Jkill either in lyrick or elegiack poetry. His poem 
on the death of Mrs. KilUgrew is undoubtedly the 
nobleft ode that our language ever has produced. 
The firft part flows with a torrent of enthufiafm. 
•< Fervet immenfufque ruit/' All the ftanzas indeed 
are not equal. An imperial crown cannot be one 
continued diamond ; the gems muft be held together 
by feme lefs valuable matter. 

In his firft ode for Cecilia's day, which is loft in 
the fplendor of the fecond, there are paffages which 
would have dignified any other poet. The firft ftan^a 
is vigorous and elegant, though the word diapafon is 
too technical, and the rhymes are too remote from 
one another. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony^ 

This univcifal frame began : 
IfVhen nature underneath a heap of jarring atoms lay^ 

And 
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And cbnld not heave her head, ^ 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arife, ye more than dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moift and dry. 
In order to their ftations leap, 

And miifick's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon clofing full in man. 

The conclufion is like wife ftriking; but it includes 
an image fo awful in itfelf, that it can owe little 
to poetry -, and I could wifh the antithefis of mufick 
Untuning had found fome other place. 

As from the power of facred lays 

The fpheres began to move, 
^nd fung the great Creator's praife- 

To all the blefs'd above : 



So, when the laft and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant (hall devour. 
The trumpet (hall be heard on high| 
The dead fhall live, the living die,. 
And mufick fball untune the iky. 
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Of his ikill in elegy, he has given a fpecimen in. 
his Eleonora^ of which the following lines difcover 
jheir authoF :• 

* Though all thefe rare endowments of the mind 
: Were in a narrow fpace of fife confin'd, 
The figure'was with full perfeftion crown'd, 
Though not fo large an orb, as truly round : 
'Vol. IX. Ee As 
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^ As when in glc3ty» through the publick place. 
The fpoils of conquered nations were topafs, 
And but one day for triumph was allow'd. 
The conful was conflfrainM his pomp to crowds 
And fo the fwift proccffion hurry'd on^ 
That all, tho* not diftinftly, might be fllown ^ 
So, in the ftraiten'd bounds of life confin'd. 
She gave but glimpfes of her glorious mind : 
And multitudes of virtues pafs'd along ; 
Each preffing foremoft in the mighty throng. 
Ambitious to be feen^ and then make room 
For greater multitudes that were to come. 
Yet unemployed no minute flippM away ; 
Moments were precious in fo ihort a ftay. 
The hafte of Heaven to have her was fo great. 
That fome were iingle zSts, though each compleat 
And every a£k ftood ready to lepeat. 
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This piece, however, is not without its faults; 
there is fo much likenefe in the initial comparifon,that 
there is no illuftration. Asra king would be lamented, 
Eleonora was lamented : 

As, when fome great and gracious monarch dies^ 

Soft whifpers, firft, and mournful murmurs, rife 

Among the fad attendants ; then the found 

Soon gathers voice, and fpreads the news around. 

Through town and country, till the dreadful blalt 

Is blown to diftant colonies at laft. 

Who then, perhaps, were offeringvows in vain. 

For his long life, and for his happy reign; 

So flowly, by degrees, unwilling Fame 

Did matchlefs Elconora*s fate proclaim, 



Till pubhck as the lofs tlie news became.. 
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This is little better than to fay in praifc of a flirub, 
that it is as green as a tree; or of a brook, that it 
waters a garden, as a river waters a country. 

Dryden confeffes that he did not know the lady 
whom he celebrates : the praife being therefore in* 
cvitably general fixes no impreffion upon the reader, 
nor excites any tendency to love, nor much defire of 
imitation. Knowledge of the fubje6t is to the 
poet what durable macerials are to the architeft. 

The Religia Laki^ which borrows its title from 
the Religio Medici of Browne, is almoft the only work 
of Dryden which can be confidered as a voluntary ef- 
fufion i in this, therefore, it might be hoped, that< 
the full effulgence of his genius would be found. 
But unhappily the fubjedt is rather argumentative than 
poetical ; he intended only a fpeclcnen of metrical 
difputation : 

And this unpolifliM mgged vcrfc I chofc, 
As fitteft for difcourfe, and neareft profe. 

This, however, is a compoficion of great excel* 
Icnce in its kind, in which the familiar is very im- 
properly diverfified with the folemn, and the grave 
yflth the humorous; in which metre has neither 
weakened the force, nor clouded the pcrfpicuity of 
argument; nor will it be eafy to find another exapiple 
equally happy in this middle kind of writing, which, 
though prolaick in fome parts, rifes to high poetry in 
otherSj and neither towers to the ikies, nor creeps 
along the ground. 

Of the fame kind, or not far dlftant from it, is the 

Hind and Panther^ the longeft of all Drydcn's original 

E e a poems 1 
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poems ; an allegory inteocled to comprize and to de* 
fijde the controverfy between the Romanifts and Pro^ 
teftants. The fcheme of the work is injudicious aa4 
incommodious ; for what can be more abfurd than 
that one beaft Ihould counfel another to reft her faith 
upon a pope and council ? He feems well enougl^ 
{killed in the ufual topicks of argument, endeavours 
to Ihew the neceffity of an infallible judge, and re- 
proaches the Reformers with want of unity ; but is 
weak enough to a(k, why, fince we fee without^ 
knowing how, we may not have an infallible judge 
without knowing where ? 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the 
^common brook, becaufe Ihe may be worried ; butj^ 
walking home with the Panther^ talks by the way 
of the Nicene Fathers^ and at laft declares herfelf to 
be the Catholick Church. 

This abfurdity was very properly ridiculed in the 
City Moufe and Country Moufe of Montague and Prior ; 
and in the detedtion and cenfure of the incongruity of 
the fidkion chiefly confifts the value of their perform- 
ance, which, whatever reputation it might obtain 
by the help of temporary paflions, feems, to 
readers almofl: a century diftant, not very forcible 
pr animated. 

Pope, whofe judgement was perhaps a little bribed 
by the fubjeft, ufed to mention this poem as the 
moft corredt fpecimen of Dryden's verfification. li 
was indeed written when he had completely formed 
his manner, and may be fuppofed to exhibit, negli- 
gence excepted, his deliberate and ultimate fcheme 
of metre. 

We. 
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^ We tnay therefore rcafonably infer, that he did 
Hot approve the perpetual uniformity which con- 
fines the fenfe to couplets, lince he has broken hii 
lines in the initial paragraph. 

A ipilk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged. 
Fed on the lawns, and in the foreft rang'd : 
Without unfpotted, innocent within. 
She fear'd no danger, for (he knew no fin. 
Yet had (he oft been chac'd with horns and hounds, 
And Scythian (hafts, and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart i was often forc'd to fly. 
And doom'd to death, though fated not to die. 
/*• - 

Thefe lines are lofty, elegant, and mu(ical,';noti[| 
trithftanding the interruption of the paufe, of which 
the efiedt is rather increafe of pleafure by variety, 
than offence by ruggednefs. 

To the firft part it was his intention, he fays/ *' to 
** give the majeftick turn of heroick poefy ;'' and per- 
haps hfe might have executed his defign not unfuc- 
cefsfully, had an opportunity of fatire, wh*ich he 
<4Bannot forbear, • fallen fometimes in his way. The 
^charader of a Preibyterian, whofe emblem is ffre 
JVjilff is not very heroically majeftick: 



More haughty than the reft, the wolfi(h race 

Appeac with belly gaunt and fami(h'd face ; 

Never was fo deform'd a bcaft of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 

Clofe clapp'd for (hame; but his rough crcft hcrcarsi 

^nc) pricks up his predeftin^tiqg ears, 



} 
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His general charader of the other forts of beafts 
that never go to church, though fprightly and keen, 
has^ however^ not much of heroick poefy : 

Thcfc arc the chief; to number o'er the reft. 
And ftand like Adam naming every beaft. 
Were weary work; nor will the Mufe defcribe 
A flimy-born, and fun-begotten tribe. 
Who, far from ftecples and their facred found. 
In fields their fallen conventicles found. 
Thefe grofs, half-animated, lumps I leave ; 
Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive ; 
But, if they tliink at all, 'tis fure no higher. 
Than matter, put in motion, may afpire ; 
Souls that can fcarce ferment their mafs of clay, 
*: So drofly, fb divifible are they. 

As would but ferve pure bodies for allay ; 
Such fouls as (hards produce, fuch beetle things 
As only buz to Heaven with evening wings ; 
Strike in the dark, offending but by chance ; 
Such arc the blindfold blows of ignorance. 
They know no being?, and but hatp a rume ; 
To them the Hind and Panther are the fame. 

One more inftance, and that taken from the nar- 
rative part, where flyle was more in his choice, will 
fliew how fteadily he kept his refolution of heroick 

dignity. 

For when the herd, fufEc'd, did late repair 
To ferney heaths and to their foreft laire. 
She made a mannerly excufe to ftay, 
ProiFering the Hind to wait her half the way; 
That, fince the Iky was clear, an hour of tsilk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-will the motion was embracM, 
To chat awhile on their adventures pail : 

Nor 
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Jfor had the grateful Hind fo foon forgot 

His friend and fcUow-fufFcrer in the plot. 

Yet, wondering how of late Ihe grew eftrang'd. 

Her forehead cloudy and her count'nance chang'd. 

She thought this hour th* occafion would prcfent 

To learn her fecretcaufeof difcontent, 

Which well (he hop'd might be with eafe redrefs'd, 

Confidering her a well-bred civil beaft, 

And more a gentlewoman than the reft. 

After fome common talk what rumours ran. 

The l^dy of tbp ipotted muflF began. 



} 



The fepond and third parts be profeffes to have re* 
duced to difJtJon more familiar and more fuitable to 
^ifpute and converfation ; the difference is not, how- 
ever, very eafily perceived ; the firfl: has familiar^ 
and the two others have fonprous, lines. The ori- 
ginal incongruity runs through the whole ; the 
Jcing is now C^far^ and now the Lyoni and the 
pame Fan is given to the Supreme jBeing. 

But when this conftitutioqal abfurdity is forgiven, 
the poem muft be confefled to be written with great 
fmoothncft pf metre, a wide extent of knowledge, 
and an abundant multiplicity of images; the con- 
troverfy is embellifhed with pointed fentenccs, di- 
verfified by illuftrations, and enlivened by fallies of 
inventive,. Some of the fa(^s to which allufiorig; 
are made are nov^r become obfcure, and perhaps 
there may be n^any fatirigal paffages Jittle under- 
wood. 

As it was by its nature a worjc of defiance, a com- 
pofition which would naturally be examined with the 
ptmoft acrimony of critjcifm, it was probably la** 
bpyred with uncommon attention;^ and there are, in- 
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deed^ few negligences in the fubordinate parts. The 
original impropriety, and the fubfequent unpopu* 
larity of the fubjedt, added to the ridiculoufhefs of 
its firft elements, has funk it into negledl; but it 
may be ufefully ftudied^ as an example of poetical 
xatiocination, in which the argument fufiers little 
from the metre. 

. In the poem on the Birth of the Prince of Wales ^ 
nothing is very remarkable but the exorbitant adula* 
tion, and that infenfibility of the precipice on which 
the king was then (landing, which the laureat appa- 
rently Ihared with the reft of the courtiers. A fe^ 
months cured him of controverfy, difmiffed him 
from court, and made him again a play- Wright and 
tranflator. ^ 

Of Juvenal there had been a tranflation by Sta- 
pylton, and another by Holiday; neither of them 
is very poetical. Stapylton is more fmooth ; and 
Holiday's is more efteemed for the learning of his 
tiotes. A new verfion was propofed to the poets of 
that time, and undertaken by them in conjunftion. 
The main defign was cqndufted by Dryden, whofe 
reputation was fuch that no man was unwilling to 
ferve the Mufes under him. 

The general charadter of this tranflation will be 
given, when it is faid to preferve the wit, but to 
want the dignity, of the original. The peculiarity 
of Juvenal is a mixture of gaiety and ftatelinefs, of 
pointed fentences, and declamatory grandeur. His 
points have not been negledted ; but his grandeur 
none of the band feemed to confider as necelTary to 
"be imitated, except Creech, who undertook the thir- 
teenth fatire. It is therefore perhaps pofEble to give 

a bet-. 
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a better reprefeotation of that great fatirift, tvm ia 
thofc parts which Dryden himfelf has traniiatcd, 
fome pairages excepted, which will never be cx>- 
celkd. 

With Juvenal was publllhed Ferfius, tranilated 
wholly by Dryden. This work^ though like all 
other produdtions of Dryden it may have fhining 
parts, feems to have been written merely for w^agea, 
in an uniform mediocrity, without any eager en* 
deavour after excellence, or laborious effort of the 
mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of 
poetry, that one of thefe fatires is an exercife of the 
fchooi. Dryden fays, that he once tranflated it at 
fchool; but not that he preferved or pubiiflied the 
juvenile performance. 

Not long afterwards he undertook perhaps the 
moft arduous work of its kindj a tranflation of Virgil, 
for which he had fhewn how well he was qualified by 
his verQon of the PoUio, and two epifodes, one of 
Nifus and Euryalus, the other of Mezentius and 
Laufus* 

In the comparifon of Homer and Virgtl, the dif- 
criminative excellence of Homer is elevation and 
.comprehenfion of thought, and that of Virgil is 
grace and f[^tendor of diftion. The beauties of Ho- 
mer are therefore difficult to be loft, and thofe of 
Virgil difficult to be retained. The mafly trunk of 
fenliment is fafe by its folidity, but the bloflbms of 
elocution eafily drop away. The author, having 
the choice of his own images^ fcledts thofe which 
he can befl adorn; the tranflacor muft, at all hazards, 
follow his original, and exprefs thoughts which per- 
Z hap$ 
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Iiap9 he would not have chofen. When to this 
^|>rimary difficulty is added the inconvenieDce of a 
language fo much inferior in harmony to the Ladti, 
it cannot be expeded that they who read the Geor- 
gtcks and the ^tieid ftiould be much delighted with 
any verfion. 

AU thcfe obftacles Dryden faw, and all thefe he 

[determined to encounter. The cxpeftation of his 

{%ork was undoubtedly great; the nation conGdered 

•its honour as interefted in the event. One gave him 

the different editions of his author, another helped 

Iphim in the fubordinate parts* The arguments of the 

everal books were given him by Addifon. 

The hopes of the publick were not difap pointed, 

le produced, fays Pope, '* the moft noble and 

** fpirited tranflation that I know in any language/' 

,*lt certainly excelled whatever had appeared in Eng* 

rJilh, and appears to have fatisfied his friends, and, 

for the moft part^ to have filenced his enemies* 

Milbournej indeed, a clergyman, attacked it; 

but his outrages feem to be ebullitions of a mind 

agitated by Itronger refentment than bad poetry 

can excite, and previoufly refolved not to hg 

pleafcd. 

His criticifm extends only to the Preface, Paftoral?, 
•and Georgicks ; and, as he profeffes to give his an- 
l^tagonilt an opportunity of reprifalj he has added his 
own verfion of the firft and fourth Paftprals^ and the 
firft Georgick. The world has forgotten his book; 
'but| fince his attempt has given him a place in lite- 
rary hiftory, I will preferve a fpeclmen of his critic 
pilcn, by iL}ferting his remarks pa tjie invocation 

tefof? 
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before the firft Georgickj and of his poetry, by an* 
nexing his own yerCon. 

Ver, I. 
'* What makes a plenteous harveftt when to turn 
'^ The fruitful foil, and whcii^o fow the corn. 

** It 's unlucky^ they fay, to fumble at the thnJhoU: 
*^ but what has a plenteous barvefl to do here? Vir* 
*'^// would not pretend to prefcribe rules (of thai 
" which depends on the hujbandman's care, but the 
*^ difpqfiHon of Heaven altogether. Indeed, the plen* 
** teous crop depends fomewhat on the good mitbod of 
** tillage; and where the land's ill manured, the co,m^ 
*' without a miFaclei can be but indifferent \ but the 
*' haruefi may h^gooi^ which 13 its propereji epithet, 
*' tho' the huPandman' s fkill were never fo indifferent^ 
** The next fentence is too literal^ and when to plough 
♦^ had been VtrgiFs meaning, and intelligible to every 
** body ; and when to fow the eorn, is ^ needlefs ad^ 
*' dition.'' 

Vcr. 3. 
'* The care of fheepj of oscen, and of kine, 
** And when to geld the Iambs, and Ihcer the fwinc, 

** would as well have fallen under the eura bounty 
** qui cultus hahendofit peeorij as Mr- D'j dedu^ion of 
** particulars/', 

Vcr* 5* 
f* The birth and genius of the frugal bcQ 
•' I fiog, Maecenas, and I fing to thee, 

1* But where did f^cperientia ever fignlfy birth and 
*^ genius? or what ground wa5 there for fuch a 

'* figure 
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H./^e.ixk dds plaee? Hpw mock more hiMfy % 

'* What makes rich greundf » in what celeftial ligns 

Y 'Tis^ood ta ploagh, and marry elm» with vin^s ; 
•^ What beft fits cattle, what with fheep agrees, ' 
^* And feveral arts improving frugal bees ; 

^* I fing, Maecenas. 

^. ■ ■ « 

f^ Which four lines, tbo' faulty enough, are yet mucli 
f* more to the purpofe than Mr* J)*s fi:^/' 

. . Ver,2a. 
^* Ffom fields and mountains to my fong repair* 

^* For painum linquens nemusy faltu/que Lycai ■ h i 
•^ Very lyejl pjfplained !" 

Ver. 23, 24. 
f* Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil, 

V Thou founder of the plough, and ploughm^'s toi|J 

** Written as' if thefe had been Pallas's inventm.^ 
f^ Tlje ploughman* s toil *s impertinent. 

Ver- 23. 
** ■ ' The fhroud-like cyprefs — — 

^* Why Jhroud'like ? Is a cyprefs pulled up by the 
** roots^ which the fculpture in the lafi Eclogue filfs 
-^^ $ihanus-s hand with, fo very like a Jhroud ? Or 
" did not Mr. Z). think of that kind of cyprefs us'ci 
** often for fcarves and hatbands at funerals formerly, 
" or for widows* vails, &c. ? if fo, 'twas a deep^ good 
'' thougbir 

Ver. 26. 

«* .^ That wear 

** The royal honours, and incre^le die ye^r. . ' 

«^What'^ 
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f^ What 's meant by increafiitg tht year f Did th^ pfA 
f * or gpddejfes add more months^ or dc^s, or iwrfi 
** to it ? Or how can arva tueri fignify to war rural 
*^ honours ? Is this to tranjlaie, or abufe an author ? 
** The next couplet is borrowed from Ogylby^ I lup- 
** pofe, becaufe lefs to the purpofe than ordinary." 

Ver.33. 

** The patron of the worljj, and Rome's peculiar 
guard. ^ 

" Idle^ and none of Virgil's, no more than the fen(^ 
*^ of the precedent couplet ; fo again, he interpolates 
** Virgil with that and the round circle of the year /# 
** guide powerful of bleffings^ which thou fir ew^fi around^ 
** a ridiculous Latinifni and an impertinent addition ; 
" indeed the whole period is but one piece of abfur^ 
^^ dity and nonfenfe^ as thofe who lay it with th^ 
^* original muft find/' 

Ver- 42, 43. 
** And Neptune fliall refiga the fafces of the fca, 

^* Was he conful or dictator there ? 

** And watry virgins for thy bed fliall ftrivc, 

** Both abfurd interpolations'* 

Ver. 47, 48. 

** Where in the void of Heaven a place is free* 
** jlh happy^ D— n, were that pbee/ar sbee! 

.«■ 
** But where is that void? Or, what does our tranf 
*** lator mean by it \ He knows whal Ovid fays God 

"did 
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^ did to prevent fuch a vM in Heaven ; perhaps 
^ this was then forgotten : but FirgU talks mose 
^ fenfibly.*' 

Vcn 49. 
*♦ The fcorpion ready to receive thy hws. 

*^ No, he would not then have gotten out of bis vuvf 
« fo faft." 

"Ver. 56. 

<« Though Proferpinc affefts her filcnt feat. 

•* What made her then fo angry with Afcalapbusy for 
** preventing her return ? She was now noius'd to Pa* 
•* tience under the determinations of Fate^ rather than 
^^fondofhtt refidence!^ 



Ver. 6i| 62, 63. 
•* ftty the poet's and the ploughman's cares^ 
** Intercft thy greatncfs m our mean afeirs, 
♦* And ufe thyfelf betimes to hear our prayers. 



1 



** Which is fuch a wretched perverjion of VirgiPs 
*^ noble thought as Vicars would have blulh'd at 5 but 
** Mr. Ogylby makes us fomc amends, by his better 
** lines : 

** O whcrcfoc'er thou art, fron^ thence incline, 
** And grant afliftance to ray bold defign ! 
*• Pity, with me, poor hufbaiidmcn's affairs, 
•* And now, as if tranflated, bear oui^ prayers. 

** This is fenfe, and to the purpofe : the other, poor 
*' miftaken Jluffr 

Such were the ftriaures of Milbolirne, irtrho found 
fipw abettors, and of whom it may be reafonably 

imaginedi 
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imagincjd, that many who favoured his defign were 
^(hamed of his infolence. 

When admiration had fnbfided, the tranflation was 
more coolly examined, and found, like all othersp 
to be fometimes erroneous, and fometimes licenti* 
ous, Thofe who could find faults, thought they 
could avoid them; and Dr. Brady attempted in 
blanK verfe a tranflation of the ^neid, which, when 
dragged into the world did not live long enough to 
cry. 1 have never feen it ; but that fuch a verfion 
there iSj or has been, perhaps fome old catalogue 
informed me. 

With not much better fuccefs, Trapp, when hb 
Tragedy and hisPreleftions had given him reputation^ 
attempted another blank verfion of the iEneid ; to 
which, notwithftanding the flight regard with which 
it was treated, he had afterwards perfeverance enough 
to add the Eclogues and Georgicks, His book may 
continue in exiftence as long as it is the clandeftine re* 
fuge of fchool-boys. 

Since the Englifh ear has been accuftomed to the 
mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and the diftion of 
poetry has become more fplendid, new attempts have 
been made to tranflate VirgUj and all his works have 
been attempted by men better qualified to contend 
with Dryden. I will not engage myfelf in an 
invidious comparifon, by oppofing one paffiige to 
another ; a work of which there would be no 
end, and which might be often offenfive without 
ufe* 

It is not by comparlBg line with line that the merit 
of great works is to be efti mated, but by their general 
effects and ultimate refult. It is eafy to note a weak 

line. 
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line. Slid write one more vigorous in its place j ta 
findabappioefsof expreflion in theongiQal^and tranf- 
plant it by force into rhe vcrfion : but what is given 
to the parts may be fubdudtcd from the whole, and 
the reader may be weary, though the critick may 
commend. Works of tm agination excel by their al- 
lurement and delight ; by their power of attra^dng 
and detaining the attention. That book is good in 
irain, which the reader throws away. He only is the 
mafter, who keeps the mind in pleafing captivity ^ 
whofe pages arc perufed with eagernefs, and in hope 
I of new pleafure are perufed again ; and whofe conclu- 
ifion is perceived with an eye of forrow, fuch as the 
j travellef cafts upon departing day. 

By his proponion of this predomination I will con- 
fent that Dryden fhould be tried; of this, which, in 
Oppofition to reafon, makes Ariofta the darling and 
'the pride of Italy; of this, which, in defiance of 
criticifmi continues Shakfpeare the fovereign of the 
drama* 

His lafl: work was his Fahks^ in which he gave 
US the firll example of a mode of writing which 
the Italians call Tefaccimento^ a renovation of an* 
event writers, by modernizing their language. Thus 
the old poem of Boiardo has been new-drefTed by 
Domenicbi and BernK The works of Chaucer, which 
upon this kind of rejuvcnefcence has been beftowed 
by Dryden, require little criticifm* The tale of tbe^ 
Cock fcems hardly worth revival | and the ftory of 
Palmmn and Ardti^ containing an action unfuitabiq 
to the times in which it is placed, can hardly be 
fuffered to pafs without cenfure of the hyperbolical 
commendadon which Dryden has given it in the gc*, 

ne^al 
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heral Preface, and in a poetical Dedication, a piece 
where his original fondnefs of remote conceits fecms 
to have revived. 

' Of the three pieces borrowed from Boccace Sigf/- 
tnunda may be defended by the celebrity of the ftory. 
Theodore and Honoria, though it contains not much 
moral, yet afforded opportunities of ftriking defcrip- 
tion. Arid Cymon was formerly a tale of fuch repu- 
tation, that at the revival of letters it Was tranflated 
into Latin by one of the Beroalds. 

Whatever fubjedls employed his pen he was ftill 
improving our meafurcs and embelliihing our lan- 
guage. 

In this voliiriie are interfperfed fome (hort original 
poems, which, with his prologues, epilogues, and* 
iongs^ may be comprifed in Congreve*s remark, 
that even tbt^fe, if he had written nothing elfe, would 
have entitled fairti to the praife of excellence in \\\i 
kind. 

One compofition muft however be diftinguifhed. 
The ode to St. Cecilia's Day, perhaps the laft effort 
of his poetry, fias been always corifidered as exhibit- 
ing the higheft flight of fancy, and the exaAeft 
iiicety of art. This is allowed to ftand without a 
rival. If indeed there is any excellence beyond it in 
fome other of Dryden's works, that excellence muft 
be found. Compared with the ode on KilligreWy it 
may be pronounced perhaps fuperior in the whole ; 
but, without any fingle part, equal to the firft ftanza 
of the other. 

It is faid to havfc coft Dryden a fortnight's labour ; 
but it does not want its negligences ; fome of the 
lines are without correfpondcnt rhymes j a deted. 

Vol. IX. F i which 
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i;v'hich I never detected but after an acquaintance of 
many years, and which the enthufiafm of the writer 
might hinder him from perceiving. 

His laft flanza has lefs emotion than the former; 
but it is not lefs elegant in the diction. The conclu- 
fion is vicious; the mufick of Timotheus^ which raifed 
a mortal to thejkies^ had only a metaphorical power; 
that of Cecilia^ which drew an angel downy had a 
real efied:: the crow,n therefore could not reafonably 
be divided. 

In a general furvey of Dryden's labours, he ap- 
pears to have a mind very comprehenfive by nature^ 
ai>d much enriched with acquired knowledge. His 
compofitions are the efieds of a vigorous genius ope- 
rating upon large materials. 

The power that predominated in his iotelIe£tual 
operations was rather ftrong reafon than quick (enfi- 
bility. Upon all occaiions that were wefented, he 
fludied rather than felt, and produced fipntiments not 
fuch as nature enforces, but meditation fupplies. 
With the fimple and elemental paffions, as they fpring 
feparate in the mind, he feems not much acquainted; 
and fcldocn defcribes them but as they are complicated 
by the various relations of fociety, and confufed in 
the tumults and agitations of life. 

What he fays of love may contribute to the ex- 
planation of his charader: 

Love various minds does varioufly infpirc; 
It ftiis in gentle bofonis gentle fire, 
Like that of incenfe on the altar laid : 
But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade; 
A fire which every windy paflion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

Dryden's 
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Dryden*s Was not one of the genile bcfoms: Lore, 
s^ it fubfifts in itfelf^ with no tendency but Co the 
perfon loved^ and wiChiog only for correfppndent 
kindnefs ; fuch Love as ihuts out ail other intereft, 
the Love of the Golden Age^ was too foft and fubtlc 
to put his faculties in motion. He hardly conceived 
it but in its turbulent effervefcencp with fome other 
defires; when it was enflamed' by rivalry, or ob- 
flrudted by difEculties; when it invigorated ambition^ 
or exafperated revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, 
not often pathetick ; and had fo little feniibility of 
the power of efFufions purely natural, that he did 
not eftcem them in others. Simplicity gave him 
no pleafure; and for the firft part of his life be. 
looked on Otway with contempt, though at laft, 
indeed very late, he confeffe4 that in his play tber^ 
was Nature^ which is the chief beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. I am 
not certain whether it was not rather the difficulty 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine opera- 
tions of the heart, than a fervile fubmiffion to an in- 
judiciQUS audience, that filled his plays with falfe 
magnificence. It was neceflary to fix attention ; and 
the mind can be captivated only by recoUedion, or 
by curiofity; by reviving natural fentiments, or im- 
preffing new appearances of things : fentences were 
readier at his call than images; he could more eafily 
fill the ear with more fplendid novelty, than awaken 
thofe ideas that flumber in the heart. 

The favourite exercife of his mind was ratiocina- 
tion ;' and, that argument might not be too foon at 
aa end, he delighted to talk of liberty and neceffity, 

F f 2 ' deftiny 
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dcftiny and contingence ; thefe he difcufies in the 
language of the fchool with fo much profundity, 
that the terms which he ufes are not always under- 
flood. It is indeed learning, but learning out of 
place. 

When once he had engaged himfelf in difputation, 
thoughts flowed in on either £kle : he was now no 
longer at a lofs ; he had always objections and Ablu- 
tions at command ; ** verbaque provifam rem^— 
give him matter for his verfe, and he find9 without 
difficulty verfe for hb matter. 

In Comedy, for which he profcflcs himfelf not 
naturally qualified, the mirth which he excites wiB 
perhaps not be found fo much to arife from any 
original humour, or peculiarity of charader nicely 
diftinguifted and diligently purfued, as from inci* 
dents and circumflances, artilkes and furprizes; from 
jefts of adlion rather than of fentiment. What he bad 
of humorous or paffiwiatc, he feems to have had not 
from nature, but from other poets; if not a^ays as 
a plagiary, at leaft as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild and dar- 
ing fallies of fentiment, in the irregular and eccen- 
trick violence of wit. He delighted to tread upon 
the brink of meaning, where light and darknefs 
begin to mingle ; to approach the precipice of ab- 
furdity, and hover over the abyfs of unideal vacancy. 
This inclination fometimes produced nonfenfe^ which 
he knew; as. 

Move fwiftly. Sun, and fly a lover's pace,, 
Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race. 

Am2Lmcl flies 
To guard thee from the demons of the air ; 

My 
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My flaming fword above them to difplay, * 

All keen, and ground upon the edge of day. 

And fometimes it ifiued in abfurdities, of which per- 
baps he was not confcious : 

Then we upon our orb*s laft verge (hall go. 

And fee the ocean leaning on the iky; 
From thence our roiling neighbours we (hall know. 

And on the lunar world fecurely pry. 

The(e lines have no meaning ; but may we not 
tuy, in imitation of Cowley on another book, 

•Tis fo like yi^ 'twill Icrve the turn as well? 

This endeavour after the grand and the new pro* 
duced many fentiments either great or bulky, and 
inany images neither j»(l or fplendid : 



1 



I am as free as Nature firft made man. 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began. 
When wal4 in woods the noble favage rad. 

. — ^'Tis but becaufe the Living death ne*er knew. 
They fear to prove it as a thing that 's new; 
Let rae th* experiment before you try, 
ru (hew you firft how eafy 'tis to die. 

— There with a forcft of their darts he ftrove. 
And flood like Capaneus defying Jove, 
'With his broad fword the boldeft beating down. 
While Fate grew pale left he (hould win tlie town. 
And tum'd the iron leaves of his dark book 
To make new doonjs, or mend what it miftook^ 

— Ibcg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 
For if you give it burial, there it takes 
Poflcflion of your earth ; 

F f 3 If 
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If burnt, and fcattcrM in the air, the wincfs 
That ftrew my duft difFufc my royalty, 
^And fpread me o'er your clime; for where one ato,ni 
Of mine ihall light, know there Sebaftian reigns. 

Of thefe quotations the two firft may be 2^1lo\yed tq 
be great, the two latter only timid. 

Of fuch feleftion there is no end. I will add only 
a few more paffages ; of which the firft, though it 
may perhaps be quite clear in profe, is not too ob- 
fcure for poetry, ^ the meaning that is has h noble: 

No, there is a neceffity in Fate, 
Why ftiU th^ br^ve bold aian is fortunate^ 
He keeps his objeft ever full in fight; 
And that aflurance holds him firm and right; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bhfs. 
But right before there is no precipice ; 
]pear makes men look mfide, and fo their footing mifs 



I 

ifs.J 



. Cf the images which the two following citation^ 
aflFord, the firft is elegant, the fecond magnificent ^ 
whether either be juft, let the reader judge: 

What precious drops are thefe. 
Which filently each other's track pAi.rfue, 
l^right as young diamonds in their infant dew? 

— Refign your caftlci — r- 
— Enter, brave Sir : for, when you fpeak the word, 
The gates fhall open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its Lord (hall meet. 
And bow its towery forehead at your feet. 

Thefe burfts of extravagance Dryden calls the 
*^ Dalilahs'* of the Theatre; and owns that many 
noify lines of Maximin and Almanzor call out for 
vengeance upon him ; ^* but I knew,** fays he, " that 

'' they 
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•^ they were bad enough to pleafe, even when I wrote 
" them.*' There is furely reafon to fufped that he 
pleafed himfelf as well as his audience; and that 
thefe, like the harlots of other men, had his love, 
though not his approbation. 

He had fometimes faults of a lefs generous and 
fplendid kind. He makes, like almoft all other 
poets, very frequent ufc of mythology, and fome- 
times conneds religion and fable too clofely without 
diftinftion. 

He defcends to difplay his knowledge with pedan- 
tick oftentation ; as when, in tranflating Virgil, he 
fays, ** tack to the larboard*'— and ** veer ftarboard;" 
and talks, in another work, of ** virtue fpooning 
^* before the wind.**— His vanity now and then be- 
trays hi^ ignorance : 

They Nature*s king throygh Nature's opticks view'd; 
Reversed, they vicw'd him leffen*d to their eyes. 

He had heard of reverfing a telefcope, and unluckily 
reverfes the objedt. 

He is fometimes unexpe&edly mean. When he 
defcribes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to 
ftop the Fire of London, what is his expreffion ? 

A hollow cryftal pyramid he takes. 

In firmamental waters dipp'd above. 
Of this a broad extinguj/her he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. 

When he defcribes the Laft Day, and the decifive 
tribunal, he intermingles this image : 

When rattling bones together fly. 
From the four quarters of the flcy. 

Ff4 It 
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Ic was indeed never in his power to r^H^ th^ 
temptation of a jell. In his Elegy on CromweU: 

No fooner was the Frenchman's caufe embraced. 
Than thc/'/^A/ Mknfitur the grave JSlou outweighM^ 
His fortune turned the fcalc i. n 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his ^bilities^ tft 
flicw, as may be Iqfpe^ed, the ran^ of the cQmpany 
with whom be lived, by the wfe of FrcR^h wordSt 
which had then crept into converfatipn; fqcjh n 
fraicheur for (oolnefs^ fougue fpr turbulence j and a 
few more, none of whi9h the language hasi incorpot 
rated or retained. They continue only where they 
flood firft, perpetual warnings to future innovators. . 

Thefe are his faults of aflfeftation^ his faults o£ 
negligence are beyond recital. Such is the upeven^ 
nefs of his compofitions, that ten lines are feldom 
found together without fomething of which the 
reader is aftiamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of 
his own pages; he feldom ftruggled after fupreme 
excellence, but fnatcbed in hade what ^yas within 
his reach ; and when he could content others, wasi 
himfelf contested. He did not keep prefent to his 
mind an idea of pure perf^dion; nor compare hi^ 
works, fuch as they were, with what they might be 
made. He knew to whom he Ihould be oppofed. 
He had more mufick than Waller, more vigour than 
Denham, and more nature than Covyley; and froni 
his contemporaries he was in no danger. Standing 
therefore in the higheft place, he had no care to rife 
by contending with himfelf; but, while there was 
no name above his own, was vyilling to enjoy fame 
on the eafieft terms. 

He 
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He was no lover of labour. What he thought 
fufficient, he did not ftop to make better ; and al- 
lowed himfelf to leave many parts unfinilhed, in con- 
fidence that the good lines would overbalance the 
bad. What he had once written, he difralfltd from 
his thoughts; and 1 believe there is no example to 
be found of any corre£tion or improvement made 
by him after publication. The haftinefs of his pro- 
dudions might be the effc<ft of neceffity; but his 
fubfequent neglcft could hardly have any other caufe 
than impatience of ftudy* 

What can be fa id of his verfification will be little 
piorethana dilatation of the praife given it by Pope: 



Waller was fmooth; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verfe, the full-rcfounding line, 
Tlie long majcftic tnarcb, and energy divine. 



} 



Some improvements had been already made in 
Englilb numbers; but the full force of our language 
was not yet felt; the verfe that was fmooth was com- 
monly feeble- If Cowley had fometimes a finiflied 
line, he had it by chance. Dry den knew how to 
chufe the flowing and the fonorous words; to vary 
the paufesj and adjuft the accents; to diverfify the 
cadence, and yet preferve the fmoothnefs of his 
metre. 

Of Triplets and AlexandrineS| though he did not 
introduce the ufe, he eftabliflied it. The triplet has 
|ong fubfifted among us. Dry den feems not to have 
traced it higher than to Chapman's Homer; but it is 
to be found in Phaer's Virgil, written in the reign of 
Mary; and in Hall's Satires, publtlhed 6ve years 
before the death of Elizabeth, 

The 
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The Alexandrine was, I believe, firft ufed by 
Spenfer, for the fake of clofing. his ftanza with a 
f oiler found. We had a longer mcafure of fourteen 
lyllables, into which the Eneid was tfanflated by 
Phaer, and other works of the ancients by other 
Writers; of which Chapman's Iliad was, I believe, 
die taft. 

' The two firft lines of Pbaer^s third Eneid will 
exemplify this meafure : 

When A/ia's ftatc was overthrown, and Priam's king- 
dom fiovit, 

All guiltlcfs, by the power of gods above was rooted 
out. 

As thefe lines had their break, or cafura^ always 
at the eighth fyllable, it was thought, in time, com- 
modious to divide them: and quatrains of lines, al- 
ternately, confifting of eight and fix fyllables, make; 
the moft foft and pleafing of our lyrick meafures; as, 

Relentlefs Time, deftroying power. 

Which ftone and brafs obey, 
Who giv'ft to ev*ry flying hour 

To work fomc new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was once feir, 
feme poems, as DraytorCs folyolbion^ were wholly 
written; and fometimes the meafures of twelve and 
fourteen fyllables were interchanged with one another. 
Cowley was the firft that inferted the Alexandrine ac 
pleafure among the heroick lines of ten fyllables, 
and from him Dryden profefles to have adopted it. 

The Triplqt and Alexandrine are not univerfally 
approved. Swift always cenfured them, and wrote 

fome 
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<J)mc lines to ridicule them. In exarrining their pro- 
priety, it is to be confidered that the efltnce of verfc 
is regularity, and its ornament is variety. To write 
verfe, is to difpofe fyllables and founds harmonicallf 
by fome known and fettled rule; a rule however lax 
enough to fubftituti fimilitudc for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, and to relieve the 
car without difappointing it. Thus a Latin hexame- 
ter is formed from daftyls and fpondees differently 
combined; the Englifh heroick admits of acute or 
grave fyllables varioufly difpofed. The Latin never 
I deviates into feven feet, or exceeds the number of 
feventeen fyllables; but the Englifli Alexandrine 
breaks the lawful bounds, and furprifes the reader 
with two fyllables more than he expected. 

The effeft of the triplet is the fame; the ear has 
been accuftomcd to expeft a new rhyme in every 
couplet; but is on a fudden fnrprized with three' 
rhymes together, to which the reader could not accom- 
modate his voice^ did he not obtain notice of the 
change from the braces of the margins* Surely there 
is fomething unfkilful in the neceffity of fuch mecha- 
nical direflion. 

Confidering the metrical art fimply as a fclence, 
and confequently excluding all cafnalry, we muffi 
allow that Triplets and Alexandrines, inftrted by 
caprice, are interruptions of that conftancy to which 
fcicnce afpires. And though the variety which they 
produce may very juftly be defired, yet, tt>'make 
poetry exad:, there ought to be fome ftated mode of 
admitting them. 

But till fome fuch regulation can be formed, I wifh 
them ftill to be Retained in their prefent ftate. 

They 
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They are Cbmetimcs convenient to the poet. Fentop, 
was of opinion, that Dry den was too liberal, and 
Pope too fparing, in their life. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly juft, and he 
valued himfelf for his readinefs in finding them ; but 
he is fometimes open to objedion. 

It is the common pradice of our poets to end the 
fecond line with a weak or grave fy liable: 

Together o'er the Alps nQcthinks we fly, 
FiU'd widi ideas of fair Italy, 

Drydeo fomedmes puts the weak rhyme in the 
firft; 

Laugh, all the powers that ferotir tyrannj^ 
And all the ftanding army of tlie Iky. 

Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph 
with the firft line of a couplet, which, though the 
French feem to do it without irregularity, always 
dlfpleafes in Englifh poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourite^ is 
not always very diligently fabricated by him* It 
invariably requires a break at the fixth fy liable; a 
rule which the modern French poecs never violate^ but 
which Dryden fometimes negledled ; 

And With paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was faid by Pope, that 
^* he could feleft from them better fpeciraens qf e?ery 
'* mode of poetry than any other Eiiglifh writer could 
^* fupply," Perhaps no nation ever produced a wri* 
ter that enriched his language with fuch variety of 
models* To him we owe the improvement, perhaps 

the 
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the completion of our metre, the refinement of our 
language, and much of the correftnefs of our fenti- 
ments. By him we were taught " fapere & fari/' 
to think naturally and exprefs forcibly. Though 
Davies has rcafoned in rhyme before him, it may be 
perhaps maintained that he was the fird who joined . 
argument with poetry* He Ihewed us the true 
bounds of a tranflator's liberty. What was faid of 
Rome^ adorned by Auguftus, may be applied by an 
eafy metaphor to Englifh j)oetry embelliftied by Dry* 
den, " lateritiam invcnk, marmoream rcliquit.*' He 
found • it brick and he left it liiarble. 

The invocation before the Gcorgicks is here ia- 
ferted from Mr. Milbourae^s verfion, that, according 
to his own propofal, his* verfes may be comjp^ed 
with thofe which he cenfures* . , . « 

What makes the richcft filthy beneath what Ugns 
Tophtigh^ and when to match your elms and vinitsX 
What care with Jlscks^ and what with herjji agrfees j 
And all the management of friTgal i^« ; 
Ifing, Mecanas! Ye inimenfely clear, " ' 

Vaft orbs of light, which guide the rolling year; 
Bacchus^ and mother Cef-es^ if by you " 

We fattening c9m for hungry mdji purfue, 
If, tatight by you, we iirft the clujier preft, 
And thin cold Jir earns mth/prightiy juice refrelbt 5 
Ycfowns^ the prefent numefis of the field, 
fVood-nymphs zviA fawns ^ your kind affiftance yield;. 
Your gifts I fing: and thou, at whofe fear'd ftr©kc 
From rending earth the fiery coutfer broke, 
Great Neptune, O aflift my artful fong ! 
And thbu to whom the woods and groves belong, 
Whofe fniowy heifers on her flowVy plains 
In mighty herds the Caan IJle maintains ! 

Pan^ 
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. Pan^ happy fhephcrd, if thy cares divine^ 
£*er to iraprovc thy Manalus incline^ 
Leave thy Lycaan wicd and native grove^ 
And with thy lucky fmilcs our work approve; 
Be Pali^i too, fweet oil's inventor, kind ; 
And he, who firft the crooked plough defign'dy 
Syhanus^ god of all the Woods, appear, 
Wbofe hands a tiew-drawn tender cypre/s bear ! 
Ye gods and goddtjfn^ who e^cr with love 
Would J3;uard our paftures and our fields improve ; 

. You, ^ho new plants from tinknown.Iands fupply^ 
And with condenfing clouds ob£:ure the iky. 
And drop them foftly thence ia fruitful fhowers; 
Affift my entcrprize, ye gentle powets f 

And thouy great Ca^Jar J though we know not yei 
Among what gods thou ^it fix thy lofty feat ; 
Whether thou ^it be the kind iuular gad 
Of thy own Romfy or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vaft world, while thy great hand Ihallbear] 
The fruits and fcafons of the turning year, 
^d thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear; 
"Whether thou 'It all the boundlefs ocean fway. 
And fea-men only to tb'yfelf (hall pray ; 
ThuUy the faireft ifland, kneel to thee. 
And, that thou may'ft her fon by marriage be, 
Tethys will for the happy purchafe yield 
To make a dowry of her wat'ry field : 
Whether thou 'It add to Heaven a brighter Jign^ 
And o'evthQ/ummer months fercnejy Ihinc; 
Where between Cancer and Erigone^ 
There yet remains a fpacious room for thee; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arms declinefi. 
And more to thee than half his arch refigns; 
Whate'er thou 'It be; for furc the realms beloiy 
No juft pretence to thy command can ihow : 
Ho fuch ambition fways thy vaft defires, 
Though Greece her own Elyfian Fields admires. 

3 And 
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And novr, at hft, contested Profirpine 
Can all her niDther^ earncft prayers decline. 
Whate'cr thou 'It be, O gu^de our gentle court ; 
And with thy fmilcs our bold attempts enforce i 
With mc th' unknowhig rujikks' wants relieve. 
And, though on earth, out fecrcd vows receive! 

Mn DRYDEN, havmg received from RhymcF 
his Remarks on ibe Tragedies of the laft Age^ wrote 
abfervations on the blank leaves; which, having boen 
in the poffeflion of Mr. Garrick, ar*? by his favour 
communicated to the publick, that no particle of 
Dryden may be loft. 

'* That we may the kfs wonder why pity and ter- 

** ror are not now tlie only fprings on which our tra- 

** gcdies move, and that Shakfpeare may be more 

^ excufedj Rap in confeffcs that the French tragedies 

*^ now all run on the imini and gives the reafooy 

*^ becaiife love is the paflion which moft prcdomi- 

** nates in our fouUj and that therefore the paflions 

^^ reprcfented become infipid, unlefs they are con- 

'* formable to the thoughts of the audience* But it 

'* is to be concluded^ that this paffion works not now 

*' amongft thc^ French fo ftrongly as the other two 

*^ did amongft the ancients. Amongft Us, who have 

** a ftronger genius for writing, the operatimis from 

** the writing are much ftronger: for the raifing of 

^ Shakfpeare's paffions is more from the excellency 

*^ of the words and thoughts, thaa the juftncfs of 

** the occafioni and, if he has been able to pick 

** fingle occafiooSj he has uevcr founded the whole 

'* reafonably ; yet, by the genius of poetry in writ- 



ingi he has fucceeded. 
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** Rapin attributes more to tbe diSh^ that is, m 
** the words and difcourfe of a tragedy, than htu 
** fiotte has done, who places them in the lall rank of 
*^ beauties; perhaps* only laft m order, becaufe they 
*' are the laft produft of the deiign^ of the difpofi- 
** tion or connexion of its parts; of the charaders^ 
" of the matiners of thofe eharafiersj and of the 
** thoughts proceeding from thofe manners. Rapines 
*« words are remarkable; *Ti$ not the admtrabk ib- 
•* trigue, the furprifing events, and extraordinary 
*' incidents, that make the beauty of a tragedy: tis 
** th^ difcourfes, when they are natural and paSion- 
**ate: fo arc Shakfpeare's. 

•' The parts of a poem, tragick or heroick, are, 

« I. The fable itfelf. 

* 3. The order or manner of Its contriyancc, in 
** relation of the parts to the whole. 

** 3. The manners, ot decency, of the cbarac** 
** tcrs, in fpeaking orading what is proper for them^ 
** and proper to be ftiewn by the poet. 

*^ 4. The thoughts which exprefs the manncn, 

** 5* The words which expreis thofe thoughts* 

^ In the I aft of thele Homer excels Virgil j Vif- 
'^ gil all other ancient poets; and Shakfpeare all 
" modern poets. 

** For the fecond of tbefe^ the order : the meatr-i 
** in 13^ that a fable ought to have a beginning, 
*^ middle, and an end, all juft and natural^ fo that 
•* that part, e- ^, which is the middle^ could not na- 
•* to rally be the beginning or end, and fo of the reft : 
'* all depend on one another, tike the links of a 
*^ curious chain. If terror and pity are only to be 
** raifed, certainly this author follows Ariftotle's 
4 ** rules, 
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** rules, and Sophocles' and Euripides' example : 

** but joy may be raifed too, and that doubly, either 
it 



I 
I 



t£ 



by feeing a wicked man puniflied, or a good man 
at laft fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, to fee 
** wickednefs profperous^ and goodoefs depreffcd : 
*' both thefe may be profitable to the end of a tra* 
" gedy, reformation of manners ; but the laft im- 
** properly, only as it begets pity in the audience : 
** though Ariftotle, I contefsj places tragedies of this 
" kind in the fecond form. 

** He who undertakes to anfwer this excellent cri* 
^* tique of Mr< Rymcr, in behalf of our Engl ifh poets 
*^ againft the Greeks ought to do it In this manner: 
** either by yielding to him the greateft part of what 
** he contends for, which confifts in this, that the 
** fiiufl&s, /* f. the defign and conduit of it, is more 
" conducing in the Greeks to thofc ends of tra- 
*^ gedy which Ariftocle and he propofe, namely, 
*^ to caufe terror and pity ; yet the granting 
" this does not fet the Greeks above the Englifh 
** poets. 

** But the anfwerer ought to proire two things : 
** firft, that the fable is not the greateft maftcr* 
" piece of a tragedy, though it be the foundation 
<* of it* 

^' Secondly, that other ends as fuitable to the 
** nature of tragedy may be found in the Englifli^ 
** which were not in the Greek. 

" Ariftorle places the fable firft ; not quoad dig^ 
*' miaiem^ fid quoad fundamentum: for a fable, never 
** fo movingly contrived to thofc ends of his, pity 
*' and terror, will operate nothing on our affeflions. 

Vol. IX Gg *' except 
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^' except the charaders^ manners, thoughts, and 
'* words, arc fuiCable. 

*^ So that it remains for Mr. Rymer to prove, that 
*« in all thofc, or the greateft part of them, we are 
'* inferior to Sophocles and Euripides : and this he 
^* has offered at, in fome meafure; but, I think, a 
** little partial to the ancients. 

*^ For the fable itfclf, 'tis in the Engliih more 
*« adorned with epifodes, and larger than in the 
•* Greek poets ; confequently more diverting. For, 
" if adion be but one, and that plain, without any 
*' counter-turn of defign or epifode, i. e^ under-plot, 
** how can it be fo pleafing as the Englilh, which 
•* have both undcr-plot and a turned defign, which 
" keeps the audience in expeftation of the cataftro- 
** phe ? whereas in the Greek poets we fee through 
** the whole defign at firft. 

" For the charadters, they are neither fo many 
•' nor fo various, in Sophocles and Euripides, as in 
*' Shakfpeare and Fletcher ; only they nre more 
** adapted to thofe ends of tragedy which Ariftotle 
" commends to us, pity and terror. 

*^ The manners flow from the characters, and 
** confequently muft partake of their advantages and 
•* difadvantages. 

" The thoughts and words, which are the fourth 
•** and fifth beauties of tragedy, are certainly more 
*' noble and more poetical in the Englifh than in the 
*♦ Greek, which muft be proved by comparing them 
** fomewhat more equitably than Mr. Rymer has 
*^ done. 

** After all, we need not yield that the Englifh 
<< way is lefs conducing to move pity and terror, 

** becaufe 
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** bccaufe they often fliew virtue opprefled and vice 
" punifhed ; where they do not both, or either, 
** they arte not to be defended. 

" And if we Ihould grant that the Greeks per- 
'* formed this better, perhaps it may admit cf dif- 
'* pute, whether pity and terror are either the prime, 
*• or at leaft the only ends of tragedy. 

«• 'Tis not enough that Ariftotle had faid fo ; for 
^* Ariftotle drew his models of tragedy from So- 
** phocles and Euripides; and, if he had feen ogrs, 
^' might have changed his mind. And chiefly we 
^* have to fay (what I hinted on pity and terror, in 
** the laft paragraph fave one), that the punifhment 
** of vice ^nd reward of virtue are the moft adequate 
*^ ends of tragedy, becaufe moft conducing to good 
'' example of life. Now, pity is not fo eafily raifed 
*^ for a criminal (and the ancient tragedy always re- 
^* prefents its chief perfon fuch), as it is for an in- 
" noccnt man ; and the fuffering of innocence and 
•^ punifhment of the offender is of the nature of Eng- 
^* lifh tragedy ; contrarily in the Greek, innocence 
** is unhappy often, and the offender efcapes. 
^^ Then we are not touched with the fufferings of 
^^ any fort of men fo much as of lovers ; and this 
^^ was almoft unknown to the ancients : fo that they 
^^ neither adminiftered poetical juftice, of which 
^* Mr. Rymer boafts, fo well as we ; neither knew 
" they the beft common-place of pity, which is 
^' love. 

** He therefore unjuftly blames us for not build- 
*^ ing on what the ancients left us ; for it feems, 
^^ upon confideration of the premifes^ tb^t we have 
^« wholly finifhed what they beg^n* 

G^ ♦'My 
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^' My judgement on this piece is this : tBat it is 
<^ extremely learned ; but that the author of it is 
•* better read in the Greek than in the En^Iidi 
^* poeis ; that all writers ought to ftudy this cri- 
•' tique, as the bed account 1 have ever feen of the 
'' antients ; that the model of tragedy^ he has here 
*^ given, is excellent, and extremely correft; but 
** that it is not the only model of all tragedy, be- 
** caufe it is too much circumfcribed in plot, cha- 
*' radters, &c. ; and, laftly, that we may be taught 
** here juftly to admire and imitate the ancients, 
** without giving them the preference with this au- 
** thor, in prejudice to our own country. 

*^ Want of method in this excellent treatife 
** makes the thoughts of the author fojnetimes 
** obfcare. 

** His meaning, that pity and terror are to be 
•^ moved, is, that they are to be mpyed as the means 
*^ conducing to the ends of tragedy, whiqh are plca- 
*' fure and inftruftion. 

«* And thefe two ends may be thus diftin- 
" guiftied. The chief end of the poet is to pleafe ; 
** for his immediate reputation depends on it. 

" The great end of the poem is to inftrud:, which 
*' is performed by making pleafure the vehicle of 
** that inftrudion ; for pocfy is an art, and all arts 
** are made to profit Rapin. 

*' The pity, which the poet is to labour for, is 
*^ for the criminal, not for tbofe or him whom he 
** has murdered, or who have been the occafion of 
" the tragedy. The danger is likewife in the pu- 
*^ niihmcnt of the fame criminal ; who, if he be 
** reprefented top great an offender, will not be pi- 

** tied ; 
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tiedi if attogerher innocent, his puniflioicnt will 
** be uojufL 

" Another obfcority is, when he fays Sophocles 
" perfeded tragedy by introducing the third aClor; 
** that is, he meant three kinds of aflion i one com- 
'^ pany finging, or another playing on the niufick; 
** a third dancing. ♦ ,; • 

'* To make a true judgement in this competition 
'* betwixt the Greek poets and the Englilh| in 
** tragedy, 

*' Confiderj firft, how Ariftotle had defined a trt^ 
'^ gedy. Secondly, what he affigns the end of it ro 
** be. Thirdly, whac he thinks the beauties of It* 
** Fourthly, the means to attain the end propofed* 

"Compare the Greek and EngUlh iragick poets 
*' jyftly, and without partiality, according ro thofe 
" rules. 

** Then, fecotidly, confider whether Ariftotle has 
'* made a juft definition of tragedy ; of its parts, of 
*Mts ends, and of its beauties; and whether be, 
*' having not feen others but thofe of Sophocles, 
** Euripides, Sec. had or truly could determisie 
** what all the excellences of tragedy ^ic^ aad whcrc- 
" in they confift* 

V Next, fhew in what aticient tragedy was defi^ 
** cient : for example^ in the narrownels uf its plots, 
"and fewnefs of perfons ; and try whether that 
** be not a fault in the Greek Poets; and whether their 
** excellency was fo greats when the variety was vi- 
*f fib^y fo little ; or whether what they did was not 
** very eafy to do, 

** Then make a jqdgernent on what the Engllfh 
" have added to their beauties : as, for example, 
** not only more plot, but alfo new paflions ; as, 
a ** namely. 
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•• namely, that of love, fcarcely touched on by the 
** ancients, except in this one example of Phaedra, 
•* cited by Mr. Rymer j and in that how fliort they 
<* were of Fletcher ! 

** Prove alfo that love, being an heroick paffion, 

«* is fit for tragedy, which cannot be denied, becaufe 

** of the example alledged of Phaedra ; and how 

*^ far Shakfpeare has outdone them in friendfhip, &c. 

** To return to the beginning of this enquiry : 

" confider if pity and terror be enough for tragedy 

** to move : and, I believe, upon a true definition 

«• of tragedy, it will be found that its work extends 

•' farther, and that it is to reform manners, by a de-^ 

** Hghtful reprefentation of human life in great per- 

'* fons, by way of dialogue. If this be true, then 

** not only pity and terror are to be moved, as the 

** only means to bring us to virtue, but generally love 

'• to virtue, and hatred to vice; by Ihewing the re- 

•* wards of one, and puniihments of the other ; at 

** lead, by rendering virtue always amiable, tho' it 

*• be Ihewn unfortunate ; and vice deteftablc, though 

** it be fliewn triumphant. 

** If, then, the encouragement of virtue and dif- 
" couragement of vice be the proper ends of poetry 
** in tragedy, pity and terror, though good means, 
*' are not the only ; for all the paflSons, in their 
^* turns, are to be let in a ferment ; as joy, anger, 
?* love, fear, are to be ufcd as the poets common- 
f* places ; and a general concernment for the prin* 
*' cipal adtors is to be raifed, by making them 
*^ appear fuch in the charafters, their words, and 
** adtions, as will intereft tl^e audience in their for- 
V tunes, 

^* Ana 
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* ** ADd if, after all, in a larger fcnfe, pity com- 
** prehends this concernment for the good, and terror 
^^ includes deteftation for the bad, then let us con- 
'* fider whether the Englifli have not dnfwered this 
** end of tragedy, as well as the ancients, or perhaps 
** better, 

** And here Mr. Rymer's objeftions againft thefe 
^* plays are to be impartially weighed, that we may 
*^ fee whether they are of weight enough to turn the 
" balance agamftour countrymen, 

*' 'Tis evident thofe plays, which he arraigns, have 
^* moved both thofe paffions in a high degree upon 
** the ftage. 

*' To give the glory of this away from the poet^ 
** and to place it upon the aftors, feems unjufi* 

** One reafon is, becaufe whatever aftors they have 
*' found, the event has been the fame ; that is, the 
** fame paflions have been always moved ^ which 
*' fliews that there is fomething of force and merit 
*' in the plays themfelves, conducing to the defigfi 
*^ of raifing thefe two paiEons : and fuppofe them 
^' ever to have been excellently aftedi yet aftion only 
*' adds grace, vigour, and more life, upon the ftage; 
*' but cannot give it wholly where it is not firft. 
*^ But, fccondly, I dare appeal to thofe who have 
" never feen them aded, if they have not found thefe 
*^ two paflions moved within them : and if the g^* 
*^ neral voice will carry it, Mr. Rymer's prejudice 
'* will take off his fingle teftimony, 

** Tbisj being matter of fait, is reafonably to be 
'* eftablilhed by this appeal ; as, if one man fays 'tis 
** night, tiie reft of the world conclude it to be day, 
•* there needs no farther argumeni: againft him, that 
'* fo it is. 

'* there 
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** If he urge, that the general taftc is deprated| 
** his arguments lo prove this can at bcft but evince 
^ that our poets took not the bcft way to raife thofe 
** paffions; but experience proves againft him, that 
** thcle means, which ihey have ufed, have been fuc- 
** ccfsful, and have produced them, 

"And one reafon of that fuccefs is, in my opi- 
** nion, this; that Shakfpeare and Fletcher have 
** written to the genius of the age and nation in which 
" they lived ; for though nature^ as he objeds, is the 
*^ fame in all places, and reafon too the lame ; yet 
** the climate, the age, the difpofition of the people, 
•* to whom a poet writes, may be fo difFercnt, that 
" what pleafcd the Greeks would not fatisfy an Eng- 
** lifli audience* 

•* And if they proceed upon a foundation of truer 
** reafon to pleafe the Athenians, than Shakfpeare and 
** Fletcher co pleafe the Engliihj it only fhews that tjie 
** Athenians were a more judicious people ; but the 
** poet's bullnefs is certainly to pleafe the audience. 

*' Whether our Engliih audience have been pleafcd 
" hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or with bread, is 
** the next queftion; thaciSj whether the means which 
** Shakfpeare and Fletcher have ufed in their plays, 
** to raife thofe paflions before namedj be better ap- 
** plied to the ends by the Greek poets than by them ? 
*^ And perhaps we fliall not grant him this wholly: 
" let it be granred, that a writer is not to run down 
" with the ftream, or to pleafe the people by their 
** ufiial methods, but rather to reform their judgc- 
** mcnts, it ftill remains to prove that oui theatre needs 
*' this total reformation. 

** The faults, which he has found in their defign, 
** are rather wittily aggravated in many places than 

*' reafouably 
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•' ttsifSnMy urged ; and as much may be re- 
•* turned on the Greeks, by one who were as witty 
** as himfelf. 

" 2. They deftroy not, if they are granted, the 
^^ foundation of the fabrick ; only take away from 
** the beauty of the fymmetry : for ejtample, the 
*' fauhs in the charafter of the King in King and No- 
** king are not, as he calls them, fuch as render him 
" deteftable, but only imperfedionswhich accompany 
" human nature, and are for the mod part excufed 
•* by the violence of his love i fo that they deftroy 
** not our pity or concernment for him: this anfwer 
** may be applied to moft of his objcdions of that 
*' kind. 

'* And Rollo committing many murders, when he 
" is anfwerablc but for one, is too feverely arraigned 
*^ by him ; for it adds to our horror and deteftation 
*' of the criminal ; and poetick juftice is not neg« 
** ledted neither -, for we flab him in our minds for 
** every offence which he commits ; and the point 
** which the poet is to gain on the audience, is not 
*^ fo much in the death of an offender as the railing 
** an horror of his crimes. 

" That the criminal Ihould neither be wholly 
*' guilty, nor wholly innocent, but fo participating 
** of both as to move both pity and terror, is ccr- 
" tainly a good rule, but not perpetually to be ob^^ 
" ferved ; for that were to make all tragedies too 
" much alike; which objedrion he forefaw, but has 
** not fully anfwered. 

" To conclude, therefore : if the plays of ancients 
*^ are more corredly plotted, ours are more beauti- 
" fully written. And, if wc can ralfe paffions as high 
*^ on worfe foundations, it (hews our genius in fra- 

Vol. IX. H h ** geJy 
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•* gedy IS greater ; for in all other parts of it the 
" Englifli have manifeftly excelled them/' 

THE original of the following letter is pre- 
fcrved in the Libtary at l.ambeth, and was kindty 
imparted to the publick by the reverend Dr. Vyfe. 

Copy of an original Letter from John Dryden, 
Efq. to his fons in Italy, from a MS. in the 
Lambeth Library, marked N^ 933, p. 56. 
(Superfcribed) . 

'« Al illuftriffimo Sig*"*^ 

" Carlo Dryden Camariere 

**d'HonoRe A.S.S. 

** In Roma. 
** Franca per Mantoua. 

*« Sept. the 3(]^ our ilylc. 

" Dear Sons, 
" Being now at Sir William Bowyer's in the coun- 
" try, I cannot write at large, becaufc I find myfelf 
•' fomewhat indifpofed with a cold, and am thick of 
*' hearing, rather vvorfe than I was in town. I am 
** glad to find, by your letter of July the 26th, your 
" ftyle, that you are both in health ; but won- 
" der you fhould think me fo negligent as to forget 
•* to give you an account of the fhip in which your 
** parcel is to come. I have written to you two or 
•' three letters concerning it, which I have fent by 
** fafe hands, as 1 told you, and doubt not but you 
** have them before this can arrive to you. Being 
** out of town, I have forgotten the fhip's name, 
** which your mother will enquire, and put it into her 
** letter, which isjohied with mine. But the mafter's 

*' name 
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*^ name I remember: he is called Mr. Ralph Thorp; 
f* the Ihip is bound to Leghorn, configncd to Mr. 
^* Peter and Mr, Thomas Ball, merchants. I am of 
** your opinion, that by Tonfon's means almoft all 
"'Our letters have mifcarried for this laft year. But, 
*' liowever, he has miffed of his defign in the Do* 
** dkation, though he had prepared the book for it; 
" for in every figure of iEneas he has caufed him to 
" be drawn like King William, with a hooked nofc% 
" After my return to town, I intend to alter a play 
" of Sir Robert Howard's, written long fince, and 
" lately put into my hands : 'tis called The Conquefi 
** of China by tht "Tartars. It will coft me fix weeks 
" ftudy, with the probable benefit of an hundred 
*' pounds. In the mean time I am writing a fong 
" for St,, Cecilia's Feaft, who, you know, is the pa- 
'^ tronefs of mufick. This is troublefome, and no 
** way beneficial ; but I could not deny the Stewards 
<* of the Feaft, who came in a body to me to define 
*^ that kindnefs, one of them being Mr. Bridgman, 
*^ whofe parents are your mother's friends. I hope 
" to fend you thirty guineas between Michaelmafs 
*' and Chriftmafs, of which I will give you an ac- 
** count when 1 come to town. I remember the 
*^ counfel you give me in your letter ; but diffcm- 
•* bling, though lawful in fome cafes, is not my ta- 
** lent ; yet, for your fake, I will ftruggle with the 
** plain opennefs of ray nature, and keep in my juft 
" refentments againft that degenerate order. In the 
** mean time, 1 flatter not myfelf with any manner 
** of hopes, but do my duty, and fuffer for God's 
*' fake ; being aflured, before hand, never ro be re- 
** warded, though the times fliould alter. Tovards 

•^ the 
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•* the latter end of this month, September, Charles 
** will begin to recover his. perfect health, according 
" to his nativity, which cafting it myfelf, I am furc 
*^ is true, and all things hitherto have happened ac- 
•' cordingly to the very time that I predidted them : 
•* I hope at the fame time to recover more health, 
** according to my age. Remember me to poor Harry^ 
*' whofe prayers I earneftly dcfire. Mr. Virgil fuc* 
♦• cccds in the world beyond its defert or my expec- 
" ration. You know the profits migiit have been 
** more ; but neither my confcience nor my honour 
** would fuffer me to take them : but I never can 
•* repent of my conftancy, fince I am thoroughly per- 
•* fuaded of the juftice of the caufe for which 1 fuf- 
" fer. It has plcafed God ro raife up many friends 
*^ to me amongft my enemies, though they who 
«* ought to have been my friends arc negligent 
** of me. I am called to dinner, and cannot go on 
*• with this letter, which I defire you to excufe; and am 

*^ Your mod afiedionate father, 

^* John Dryden/' 
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